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:nry M. Deiter, and published in hii " CangrejEalionalI»in uf the lost 
irec Hundred Years" (New York, Harper & BrothtTs, iSSo). This 
igniriceni list, the result of years uF invest i^^nlion, extends from IJ^A to 
79, and embraces 7150 titles. Vet even this is not cxliauallvc ~~ ' 



nplelc liibliogrnphy, brought down tu 1S94, iruuli] pii)b.i1>t)r include at 

8000 works wnicn might justly be elniined to iilmtrnic ihe storjr 

Congrecalicinalism more or lets illrcctly. The present writer, in his 



Creeds and Platforms of Cangrcgatinoaliiiin " (New York. Charles Sctlb- 
r"s Sons, iSgj), lias given extended bibliogmpliie* of the leading 
mgregotional symbols and of llie discossIoDs out of which they )mv« 

No one library incladcK all Congregation lU literature: I'll Ihestadcnt will 
d large collectioni in the possession of the CongreKatlonal Library a 



■ston, al Vole University <Dr. Deilcr's own lilvary), of tlie ATossnclluactls 

'"'"■■■" * ■ ' *' "■ ' Libraty) at Boston, 

Smaller colleclim 



iversitv<l 
istorical Society or of the I'ublic I.ibrarv (Prince Libraty) at Boston, and 

.,..._.._■ — ._.,__._.__ o_, . _, ,t. "iJlcr collectums o( 

artfuril, ol Amlover 



icological Scmin.iry, nnd of Union TheoIo^icjU Semiiuuy. 

The followine list is presented merely as suggestive of works of special 

ponance fi>r Congrcgnlioail History, 
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CMAPTKR I. 



THE BKUINXINUS 0¥ CONGUKGATIONALISM. 

It has been saiil lliat ihe liible is the religion of Protcst- 
;ism. Witli even nioru truth it miyht be affirmed that 
; WurI ijf Gild is the historic basis of Conyregation- 

11. Yet ncitlier of these statements is exclusive of 

liir cl.nims fur other branches of the Christian Church. 

I real sense all nre founded upon the Bible, But as 
stcstantism tn jrmiural has made a peculiar use of the 
ripturcs and attached to them a unique authority in all 
itters of doctrine, so Conyrcgationalism, at least in all 

earlier history, has attributed a regul,itive importance 
the directions of the New Testament writers rcyardinjj 
irch administration, and has given a normal value even 
their most incidental narratives of church usayes, more 
ly than any other system of ecclesiastical polity. What- 
sr stress is now properly laid, in any estimate of the 

ms of Congregationalism to general recognitioj 
inocratic simplicity, on ils independence of state coni 
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down in the New Testament. To understand how this 
clniin came to be made, and how the Con^retjational sys- 
tem came to be what it is, it is necessary to glance at the 
attitude of the Kefumiation toward the Scriptures and 
toward church polity. 
^ Tlte great teachers of tlic mcdicva] church lind unifomily 
held that the Kible is the uhimatc source uf religious au- 
thority. I3ut it was not the Uible interpreted by the in- 
dividual. No thought fundamental to the Roman Empire 
had been more impressed on the ininds of men than that 

' of viiuble, external uiiity-~4 unity fmding expression in a 
uniform system of government, a uniform body of law, and 
a vi-stble, earthly head. This great Roman imperial con- 

' cepticm had produced the medieval p.i]>acy; it produced 
also in tile political world the far less efficient, but no less 
assertive. Holy Roman limpire. I'or such a body, char- 
ncteri/ed by such external marks of unity, an authorita- 
tive exposition of that which it clainied as its fundamental 
law, the Itibic, was iiii{>cratively necessary. Tliat cxpo- 

-.^ition was believed to be set forth by the church itself, 
spctikiug llirtJiigUjradition, the consensus of its fathers and 
d(H:toi>^h.c*lfccrecs of its popes, and especially through 
gcncr.ll coiincitft::;^.^!! these made a mass of autJiority 
which, though professedly subordinate to the Word of 
Goil and merely interpretative of it, really, if not theoret- 
ically, put it in the b.ickground ; and substituted for a 
direct ai>iieal to its prescriptions, a mass of exposition, the 
slow growth of centuries, which buttressed an elaborate sys- 
tem of doctrine, polity, .lud ceremoniiil, itself the result of 
gradual accretion through nearly a millennium and a half 
of years. 

Naturally, with such a sense of the necessity of unity 
and .such claims to continuity in its explanation of the 
divine message, the position of the medieval church was 



'■ • • M ■». ^^ : 



tlicir iici^cii iiin^o i.v^. 

of the Scriptures. The Waldcnscs and 

been the source of infinite trouble to the 

1, and the Roman leaders felt that much 

could be traced to erroneous interpreta- 

blc by ignorant laymen, a danger which 

>uld only be avoided by a careful restric- 

v'hercvcr such errors were prevalent So 

hat when the great revolt against medieval 

1 is called the Reformation took place, it 

c bound about with a web of authoritative 

vhich explained its meaning in conformity 

m against which the Reformation rebelled 

lat any other interpretation was illegitimate. 

n had grown to be more practically impor- 

>cripture itself. 

cfomiers broke with this theory of interpre- 

cr. In throwing off the sacerdotal system 

Church, they asserted the right of immedi- 

very believing soul to God, and its capacity 

d the divine message. They attacked the 

il hierarchy as a growth of middle-men be- 

ine Spirit and the human soul, where God 

t ij 1 — ^^„« Xh*»v rff^ipcted the whole 
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in the Word o( God. Yet just as the medieval system, 
by L-m[ihasizing tradition and churchly authority in inter- 
pretatiuii, hiid really, thuugli nut nominally, ininiTicd the 
llible, so now the Reformers, by rejecting the testimony 
of the church and the traditional views of truth, .tnd assert- 
ing the self-explanatory nature of the Scriptures, actually 
raised the Hible to an authority in the church, which, what- 
ever the theory, it had never before possessed, not even 
in the earliest centuries. Whether this extreme assertion 
of biblical authority was undue or not is not here the ques- 
tion; but no one can understand the early history of Con- 
gregationalism without recognizing clearly the emphasis 
which the Reformers put upon the Scriptures as the infal- 
lible, complete, and self- interpretative expression of the will 
of God and llie nature <if his relations to men — a record to 
wliich nu tradition could add anything, and which by its 
fullness excluded the necessity of any further revelation. 

Two principles plainly flowed from these views of the 
Reformers, though not recognized in their fullness of ap- 
])lication by the leaders in tlie reform movement. It Is 
evident that if the liiblc is a complete revelation, then all 
that is really essential, whether in belief or in practice, 
must be contained in it, and all that cannot be found there 
delineated is at best a matter of human jmlgment or con- 
I venience, that, however useful, is in no way essential to 
f the faith, organization, or ordering of tiie church. The 
Dibic must be the only fmal test of that which God de- 
signed his church to be or to know. It is no less clear, 
that, granting the correctness of the Reformers' principles, 
it is always right for a man, or a body of men, to apply 
this test to the actual condition of any organization claim- 
ing to be the ciiurch, and if it be found wanting, to attempt 
its alteration into confonnity with the prescriptions of that 
divine standard. 
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IJiit though llicsc principles were involved in the asser- 
tions u[ the Reformers, their full logical sweep was not at 
first cviikiit. No great movement is wholly radical. The 
p.ist is not swept away in a moment. And tremendous 
u<i were the changes which the Reformers introduced, that 
wliicl) they left unclianged in the Joctnnc and or(;anizalion 
of the church far exceeded that which vvas altered. In 
the fichl of Christian bchcf, while the battle raged with 
fierceness oyer tlie problems of the method of salvation— 
and the iiatii.re^of the sacraments, the Ref orm ers as a 
wh'ilc accepted the faith of the ancient church rcjj.irding 
Ihc natn r£(7f God, the person and work of Christ, and even 
tlie stale of man, witfioiit serroiis discussion. ICvcn more 
was this true regarding church poHty. If the Reformers 
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partly because they could in no other way enlist the ser- 
vices of princes and city magistrates, partly because they 

1^ feared the fanatics whom the Reformation drew in its 
train and who tlircatened to bring the cause into discredit 
if they became dominant, these leaders in the struggle 
allowed their churches to be remodeled and ruled by the 
authority of the state. This condition of affairs, which 
they hoped would be temporary, became the universal 
rule in Kurope, and has continued to the present day. 
Whatever may have been its merits or its seeming necessity 
in a time of transition, when tested by the standard of the 
New Testament it is at least as unwarranted as the system 
wliich it supplanted. 

If the German and Swiss Reformers of the first genera- 
tion failed thus to apply the same Scriptural test to the 
organization that they did, in part at least, to the doctrine 
of the church, this was even more the case in England. 

^ There the Reformation was undisguiscdly political in its 
character at first, and even doctrinal reform had to win its 
way slowly. Under the reigns of successive sovereigns 
of the house of Tudor the Church of England became in 

< turn Anglican, Protestant, Catholic, and again Anglican; 
and at each alteration of the constitution the transition to 
the new form was made as easy as possible for clergy and 
people by the retention of offices .ind much of ceremonial 
which had marked the organization of the luiglish Church 
for a thousand years. At each transition, too, clergy and 
people were expected by the government to acquiesce in 
the new revolution .it least outwardly ; and that this ac- 
quiescence should be more easily obtained, little strenuous 
inquiry was made as to the spiritual character or actual 
beliefs of the ministers and members of the Establishment 
In doctrines the English Church at last came to be fully 
Protestant, but its terms of membership were uwcVv^tv^^A 
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before manifested toward the pope. Certainly 
couUl justly claim that Henry VIII., or the j^o 
that ruled in the name of luhvard VI., or Mli; 
givinj^ a constitution to the church, was moved 1 
sidcration of any pattern which might be laid 
the Word of God. Yet if the Reformation prin 
the Bible is the sole rule of faith and conduct 
admitted, there could be no logical halting-point 
the continent of Europe or in Ivngland before tli 
had been diligently made whether the orgcinizati 
church and its forms of worship were not matters 
revelation as truly as its doctrine. The Reformat 
not be stopped at the point where political e> 
tried to limit it 

This tendency of the Reformation to go furth 
direction of a logical carrying out of its principle; 
position taken by its first leaders was manifest 
g uiding spi rit _of it s seco nd stag c^Calvi nj^ thou 
failed to apply the Reformation test in its fulln 
organization and membership of the church. E 
went far beyond Luther and Zwingli. He was 
izer by nature ; his personality dominated the si 

miinifv nr»n*»vn in whirh hie urnrlr w^fi don<*. Ri 
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than that of the Eii<;lish political reformers or of Luther, 
while it did not fully or exclusively submit itself to the 
biblical test. Thus Calvin went a long way toward the 
]Hisition of Congregationalism when he held that ministers 
were to be approved by the congregations whom they 
were to serve, instead of being appointed by spiritual 
superiors, sovereigns, or patrons ; .ind wlien he committed 
the government of churches not to a clerical order but 
to elderships, coniposetl of ministers and laymen. These 
were t<>ng steps in the direction of a more logical applica- 
tion of tlie Reformation test, and they were to be pro- 
foundly influential in the ecclesiastical development of 
iMtglish Puritanism, out of whicli most nf the early Con- 
grogationalists were to come. Hut Calvin admitted that 
certain features of his system were based primarily on 
c\j)e(lii.n cv. and he retained the conception of the church 
as an institution practically coterminous with the state, 
thiiuglr independent in government, having all baptized 
citizens of respectable lives as its members, and whose 
discipline is to be enforced by stale authority. 

Hut while ihe chief of the early leaders of the Refor- 
mation thus only parlially carried out their principles, and 
the churches which they founded thus took up into their 
organization, in greater or less degree, elements foreign 
to the New Testament, or at least not illn^tr.itcd in the 
Nfil\v Testament churches, sume who were touched by the 
Refiirmalion at its bcgiiming were more radical and con- 
sistent. Whether it be true, as Ludwig Keller has as.serted 
but hardly proved, that these completer Reformers were 
representatives of the more evangelical mediev.al sects, liJce 
the Waldenses, which had continuously oj)po.sed Roman 
claims, it is certain that the movements initiated in Ger- 
many and in Switzerland by Luther and Zwingli wt^t 
speedily disturbed by llic preaching ot a c\ass o\ Ica-Ocvtia 



!)aj)li^inal rile to bclicxcrs of adult \ cars — a < 
which >L(iiU(l to the Lutherans and Z\\inL;han^ 
(■]](\: on " re-ha])tisin," .^ince the\-, in common > 
ihns iiorn under the rule of the medie\al chu 
hecn l).iini/.cd in infancy. Doubtless the fanat 
rters of Wittenberg and Zwickau, whose words 
; induced Luther to leave the protection of the VV, 
castle in 1522 to preach against them, were rc[ 
:ives of the same radical tendency; but the " A 
;t " tenets were more fully and more nobly develo] 
ich, the scene of the activities of the Swi ss Ref om 
under the ]e«id of Grcbel, Blaurock, lliibmaier, i 
i, a party of considerable size developed, which 
that the close connection of church and state i 
;ed by the leading Reformers was wholly wroi 
liich attacked the reformations of Luther and Zwin 
half-hearted and incomplete. These men were 
ious to the Protestant as to the Catholic civil a 
?«, and were at once objects of persecution in eve 
r. Attacked by the government of Zurich in 15: 
ect of this attempt at their suppression was 1 
diffusion of their sentiments throughout Switz< 
Germany, .ind the Netherlands, while by 1535 th 
tended to Kni^lnnH anH cr^r^^ -f* 
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ical party in all movements which profoumlly stir men, 
the Anabaptists {rathe-red to tlicmselvcs extremists of all 
shades. To the Catholics they seemed odious as the most 
pronounced illustrations of the tendencies which were lead- 
ing multitudes away from the ancient communion ; to tlic 
\ moderate Protestants they appeared a peculiar menace as 
likely to bring into contempt the Reformation cause and 
forfeit the support of those worldly powers whose aid 
seemed to the leading Reformers well-nigh indispensable. 
But though the fanatical Anabaptists caught the public 
eye, they were but a sm.iU proportion of the party. The 
vast majority were earnest, sober, God-fearing men and 
women, who came chiefly from the lower ranks of society, 
and whose prevailing ignorance led tlicm to many diverse 
and fanciful interpretations of Scripture, and much over- 
confidence in direct illuminations of the Holy Spirit; but 
who sincerely sought to pattern life and worship upon 
the Word of God. Especially was this true of those of 
the Anabaptists who came under the influence of Mcnno 
Simons, and. who bore from tlicir discipleship the popular 
^ name of '^Wennoiiijes — a body which was strongly repre- 
sented in Holland, where it obtained from William the 
Silent in 1575-77 the first toleration granted to Anabap- 
tists by anyEuropean government. 

Though the Anabaptists, unlike the Lutherans, Angli- 
cans, and Calvinists, had no creeds that were generally 
recognized as binrlingonall local congregations, and though 
there was necessarily great variety in opinion among them, 
their main principles are readily <lisccrnible. First of all 
they drew a broad line of distinction between those who 
were experimental Christians and those who were not. 
. Instead of the general inclusi\-cness which swept all the 
inhabitants of a city or a state into the church — an in- 
clusivcncss which characterized the systems ot ttic ^tca!t 
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as well as that of Rome — they hcM that only ^ iH 
|ian bi;lievcrs constitute the cliurcli. Of that church 
religious life the IJible is the only ultiinate law. 
Iiu enactments have their value for the maintenance 
i"eyeiicr;itc cjvil society and the control of the vicious, 
; supreme test of every man-made statute is its 
Jmity to the Word of God, Onlj^hen his com- 
: are not contrary to the precepts of Scripture is 
Lnce due to the civil magistrate. Thai magistrate 
right to interfere with the church, for the rule of 
liritual communion is the Word of God, and not liis 
Inor should Christians hold civil olfice, since such k* 
Bly "posts of power, though divinely permitted for the 
lood of a society still consisting in large measure of-t 

icrate persons, are not appointed as part of the 
Bnmcnt of the church, nor arc the laws of their ad- 
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people in the selection, if made with fasting and prayer. 
The olTenscs of its incmbcrshtp are to be redressed by ad- 
j monition and <:xcuinmunication by the conj^rcgation. An 
uncritical literalness of interpretation of the commands of 
/Christ induced the Anabaptists in general to forbid judicial 
ctaths, the bearing of arms, or recompense for ministerial 
I services. 

Here was a conception of the organiiation, duties, and 
ministry of the church very different from that enter- 
tained in the state establishments foimdcd by the leading 
Reformers, and characterized, in spite of all oddities and 
Ii>cal differences, by a sincere desire to pattern its organi- 
zation and government on the Word of God. I'nrtlier- 
Imorc, wc find this attempt leading everywhere to the 
thinight of the church as a collection of local bodies of 
jjChristian jjeople In s<)me scn.sc separate from the w'orld, 
,_ riileil by divinely ai)]xiintcd laws, capable of choosing their 
own nlllcers, and admini.stering their own afTairs without 
interference from the state. It was a conception naturally 
repugnant to the mass of men in the si.\tccntli century, 
^ for they had not outgrown tlic idea ingrained into thought 
J by over a thousand years of teaching that the church is a 
body marked by c.sternal unity — i( not the unity of an 
undivided Christendom which the Reformation had de- 
stroyed, at least by imiformlty of creed an<l worship within 
a given territory — a uniformity maintained by the state, 
and binding on all its citizens as members of the state 
church. It was repugnant also to governments, since 
it denied to them a mnch-cheri.'ihcd prerogative and 
markedly limiteil their powers, while it encouraged dem- 
ocratic tendencies at variance with the prevailing spirit 
of si.\ teen th- century political theories. Hence, had the 
radical Reformers been Ici^s feared for their frequent doc- 
trinal I'agaries than they really were, their views vcov!\& 
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.(.■ii slow ill v\iiiiiiiij,f favor during tlic Rcforiimlion 



inllticticcs .111(1 i).irtics which have juf.t been con- 
I were coiuineiiti'il, not lilnglish. Diit the same 
jont ttndoncies were to be apparent in the ICnylish 
Illation, and the influence uf some of these conti- 
|»arties was to be largely formative in that move- 
J Owiny in part to the caution with which the English { (,'■*'' 
litceepts clianjjes, whether in religion or in politics ; to 
jss to adopt coniproinisc e\cn if coiiiijroniise is 
Hliolly logical; and in jjart also to the political char- 
\'{ the early history of the ICnglish Reformation and 
ion of the sovereigns to its more radical ;is- 
lovenicnl advancetl far more slowly in Kngland 
|>n the Continent. It was in a true sense a period of 

Uicalion, as well as of change, for the English *^^ 
iiis j-lowni-ss had its aiivantages both jtoHlically 
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which (losolutcd suine uf the cuiitiiiuntal lands during the 
t Kcfunnation pcrlud, and it also had an clTect upon the 
rcliyious life of iho nation which was ultimately, though 
not ini mediately, benelicial. A generation passed away 
before the transition of the land from the Roman obedience 
of the early years of Henry VIII. to the very moderate 
Protestantism of Elizabeth had been accomplished. All 
this time English religious institutions were in (lux, doc- 
trinal standar<ls were being established looking first in one 
direction and then in the other, the thoughts of men were 
exercised with religious problems without long being cast 
in the mold of any one governmenlally imposed system. 
At the same time no single leader, such as dominated the 
^ Reformation of Germany, Switzerland, or even Scotland, 
arose in the l-3nglish Clinrch. The result was that the 
I people i>( li!ngland eanie — in a dim way, it is true — to 
, think for theinsehes on religious problems more generally 
than the inhabitants of those countries of the Continent 
where the Reformation was more ra|>id in its introduction. 
Thinigh the real spintual awakening uf the people was not 
manifest till Puritanism had carried its work well into the 
TL-ign of I^lizabeth, the hold which that movement took 
upon the English people was in no small measure due 
]' to the fact that for the first three decades of the English 
I Reformation the Bible was studied by widening circles of 
'■■ thoughtful men, while the government spoke with chang- 
' ing voice. 

Hut while this delay and change which marked the prog- 
ress of the ICnglish Reformation doubtless worked good 
in the outcome in that it made a wider and deeper and 
freer religious life eventually possible than would have 
been the ease had the people passed through a less tedious 
education, this slnwne.'^^s of development was a source of 
profound grief to the leaders in the Proteslanl movcmttft. 
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I land. I'Vum the first tlicy labored tu bring the 

I uf 1-Inj^);iiii1 to lliu degree of l*r>>tL'staiiti^>iii illus- 

liiu bUitu diiirclics of the Cuiitiiieiit. In the 

s of tlic Kiiylisli Kefuniialiun the Gcnnun ihcolo- 

f the school uf Luther had the sympathy i>f English 

. but by the time tliat tlie secoiiil prayer-book 

Jan! VI. was issued, in 1552, the influence of Calvin 

Lome more powerful in the doctrinal thought of the 

ji Reformers than that of the Lutherans. ThcnceH 

ll, till the incoming uf Arminian theories in the reign { 

\ L, all parties among English Protestants wcrc^ 

tls injheology. Tliis desire to conform the Church 

land to tlie Genevan model, which was already felt 

Ihe nominal rule of Edward VI., was greatly, though 

lly, stimiilntcd by the persecutions of Mary, The 

lirnest I'rolestants fled from England to the Conti- 

■:ilc to conformity to Catholicism. There 
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serimis ubjcclioii to tlic Church of Kiiyland at the be(;hinhig 
of Mliziilioth's reign was not any fault in ductrinv; Ihcy 
ajjrccd fully in its prevailing Calvinism. Nur did they at 
first oppose its retention of bishops. In faet, the Reformers 
as a whole had no dislike to an episcopal r.inkin the ministry, 
at Iciist as adnilnistralors of church government, though cir- 
cumstances i>reventetl its retention in most of the churches 
which tlicy founded on the Continent. Even Calvin ad- 
vised the King of Poland to continue the episcopal office 
in that land. Melanchthon thought bishops desirable as 
a means of cstabli.shing good order in the church. Hut 
none of the Refiirmeis conceived of bishops as possessed 
of sjiiritual jiowers superior to those of other ministers. 

fit was as aihnintstralive posts that the Protestants of the 
early reign of Elizabeth were willing to see the episco|>nl 

.. olVice contiiuied. Nor did these Protestants at first object 
to the control of the state over the church — they accepted 
olljce from tlic hand of government without reluctance. 

\ Their opposition was directed in tlie begimiing against 
none of these things, but against the retention of certain 
vestments and ceremonies which seemed to them to savor 
of the Roman liturgy. Thus, tlie cap and surplice were 
reminders of the old priestly garb vvlilch had seemed to 
make broad the line of distinction betvveen the clergyman 
ami the layman. S<i, too, the use of the cross iis a sym- 

\ Iw>t, Ihe emjiloyment <if llie ring in marriage, and kneeling 
at the reception of the sitcramcnt, seemed to these Prot- 
estants acts fitted to peri»etuate the misuse of the sign of 
the Saviour's passion, to encourage the thought of marriage 
as a sacrament, and the conception of the Supper as a 
transubstantintion of the elements into the very body and 
blood of Christ, against which all Protestants of the Cal- 
vinistic school set their faces. These were in themselves 
acts of little moment — the battle-flag is seldom ol nvuOtv 
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niportaiice — but they symbolized much, and no 
L'liizcil th{:ir sij^niticaitcc mure dearly than KHza- 
litir rutciition meant the continuance of that policy 
. tlic adiitission of Catholics into the Church of 1/ 

i rcmlercd easy — a policy which liad so much 

' to commend it. Tlieir abolition would signify ^ 

I'nilcstantiziiijj of the Anglican body, as Protcst- 

s ululcrstood in the Ciilviiiislic churches of the 

, and the ahandnnmciit of tlic policy which made 

Iway house on the roadway of reform. As ea rly] 

\ nniler tlie reign of I-Idward VI., H(xii>er, iKe 

t of GluuccRter, had denounced the prescribed 

The more earnest IVotcstants at the bcgiii- 

IClizabeth's rei{jn, like Grindal, Sandys, ami Jewel 

n^h clcryy, and Hurghley and Walsingham of the 

I1, were also their opponents. Ihit Klizabeth was 

in her ecclesiastical policy; am! on this point 
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acter. A mass of clergy and people, swept five years 
before by government edict out of nominal Protestant- 
ism back to their original Catholicism, had now been car- 
ried over to Protestantism again. The incumbents of the 
higher offices of the church had been generally changed ; 
but the overwhelming majority of the parish ministers of 
the new order of affairs were the same who had served * 
under Mary; and they were generally ignorant, unable 
to preach, often incapable of setting a worthy example of 
Christian living to their congregations. In place of this in- 
efficient body of clergy the Puritans were anxious to estab- 
[I lish an educated, spiritually-minded, and zealous ministry. 
It is no unjust criticism of the Anglicans to say that they 
were not so alive to the spiritual necessities of the land ; 
•* they were themselves very largely the ministry against 
whose inefficiency the Puritans protested. As far as a 
geographical division of England between the two parties 
may be made, the south and east, especi.illy the vicinity 
of London and the counties along the North Sea from the 
Thames to the I lumber, may be said to have favored Puri- 
tanism. This was the region of England which had most 
welcomed Wiclif and his laborers, and where the Reforma- 
tion had found most ready lodgment at its beginning. It 
was the region also from which the strength of the opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of the Stuarts was to come, and where 
no small share of the future settlers of New England had 
their home. It was no accident, therefore, that made the 
^ more eastern of the two English universities, that of Cain- 
. y bridg e, the home of Puritanism almost from the beginning 
, ' of Elizabeth's^ rcTgn, and the training-school not only of 
■ ' tlie most strenuous Protestantism of the home land, but 
. of most of the early New England divines. 

The opposition of the authorities of the English OvutcVv, 
under the impulse of the queen, to the mod\f\ca\AOtv& d^- 
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I ihe Puritans, led to a second stage in Puritan 
lunt, and one much more radical in its departure 
Ipality of the Establislimciit than that just con- 
1 Tlie forcible retention of vestments and ccre- 
I'hich the growing Protestantism of the reform 
isingly condemned soon led to questionings as 
Lr the system itself which jjcrmitted their reten- 
nhat divinely intended as the normal polity of the 
Isome Puritans no longer criticised rites and gar- 
Ly began toexamine the constitution of the Knglish 

int in its fundamental principles. Naturally, the y^ 
I'hich they judged* it was largely borrowed from 
1 The leader in this second stati c of_JI'ufitaniam-/^ ^, 
l ias Cart wright. Horn in 1S3S, he was identified ^ 
University of Cambridge from the year 154^ and 
, fellow, and teacher contributed more than any 
ishnian toward making that seminary a strong- 
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had come to the conclusion that church polity is taught 
authoritatively in the Scriptures, and that no church could 
be truly reformed till its government was adjusted to the 
biblical model. He had learned from Geneva also a faith 
in the efficacy of discipline to remedy the spiritual imper- 
fections with which the unquestioning retention of the 
whole Catholic population of England in Elizabeth's Es- 
tablishment had filled the membership of the church. He 
. had come to the belief that the s)-stcm of diocesan episco- 
pacy was no part of the di\'ine model, and ought at least 
to be essentially modified. He was convinced that the 
*P people of each parish should have a share in the selection 
of its ministers. These principles were in radical confra- 
vcntion of the l-^lizabcthan theory of the government of 
the church by othccrs of royal appointment and by laws 
ini|X}scd by tlie sovereign; no real compromise between 
Ihem anil the Anglican theory was possible. Elizabeth 
.ind the Anglic.in party generally saw their threatening 
character, and the power of tlie government was there- 
fore set in yet more determined opposition to the Puritan 
cause. 

Hilt though Cartwright moved thus with firm tread in 
the direction in which Calvin had led the way, and per- 
haps went a little further than Calvin, he retained most of 
Calvin's limitations also, and in his merits and shortcom- 
ings alike he represented the whole Puritan movement in 
which he was so conspicuous a leader. From the time of his 
expulsion from Cambridge down to the civil war that party 
largely w.ilked in his footsteps — the Presbyterian Puritans, 
always a majority of the body, did so always. Like 
^ Calvin, Cartwright held to the conception of a National . 
? Church, of which all baptized and non-excommunicate 
^inhabitants of England were members. Like Calvin, he 
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I thiit this vast asscmblii^e of the good and bad 
; trained and purified by the labors of ministers 
Kcripture designation and the enforcement of an 
V-iirchiiiy discipline by the officers of each congrc- 
|[id district Like Calvin, he believed it tlie duty 
islratc to aid the church by repressing heresy 
■pelling uniformity, though it was only in the path * 
ci\ iu the Word of God that tlie magistrate could 
Mnipcl men to go. lliat that pathshould^not y 
; same to all really goud men was a thoiight ' 
l; I'uritan did not readily entertain. The national j. 
Jof ICntjland seemed to Cartwright too sacred an 
An for men to separate from without peril of schism, 
Jclicd on the civil government, which had already 
It over from Catholicism to Anglicanism, to effect 
I whole, once again into Presbytc 
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maiiently accomplished. Moreover, the views which Cart- 
wright impressed on the Puridn party, like those of CalWn, 
had the two yreat defects of an uns piritual theoiy of churchy 
(v* membership and an unscriptural intimacy of relation to the 
^tate. As Kliz.ibethan Anglicinism was a half-way house 
between Catholicism and full Protestantism, so P uri t anism 
[I was a haltjiigj^jjlacc betwee n An jflicanisin^ and Congrcga- 
X tio nalis m. It uas to be the training-school of early lilng- 
|| iish Congrcgatiouaiists ; but it could not be permanent, 
Si for it was intermingled with elements inconsistent with a 
I logical application of its own principles. 

The Puritan movement grew rapidly in strength as 
Klizabclli's reign advanced; esjiecially after the death of 
Mary of Scutland, in 15S7, and the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, in 15H8, relieved the fear of Catholic intcrvcn- 
liun, which had iinite<l, in a measure, all opjKtncnts of the 
jMipacy. The one great book of Ivnglish reading became 
the Bible, and to hundreds and tliou^ands of the more 
earnest Protestants the Uible taught the Puritan lesson. 
Men full of new enthusiasm for the unfettered Word of 
God cared little for the writings of the fathers, the opin- 
ions of the councils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centu- 
ries, or what is now called the " historic continuity " of the 
church. To their thinking, God had made a plain revcla- 
. tion of his will, and all that did not evidently conform to 
4 that message, however ancient or of whatever generality 
of usage, was an insult to the divine Law-giver. 

But as Puritanism advanced and became more dogmatic, 
Anglicanism advanced also. The Anglicans of the open- 
ing years of P.lizabeth's reign had found the chief warrant 
for the existence of diocesan episcopacy in the preference 
of the sovereign for that form of church government 
They were willing freely to admit the true churchly char- 
acter of an ecclesiastical organization unprovided with 
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But the growinjf Puritan criticism of prelacy led 

■Vnglicaiis more and more into its defense. Wliityift, 

Ivright's opponent at Cambridge, and from 1585 to 

Archbishop of Canterbury, and always one of the 

violent of opponents of PiiritaniMn, did not venture 1 

■sert more than that episcopacy was the most ancient / 

Idesirablc type of organization. He used tan^^uaj^ 

1 certainly allowed the inference that jwssibly other 

Is of government were more accordant with the New 

pmicnt intimation.s. But by 15S9, in his sermon at 

5 Cross, Richard Bancroft, afterward to be Whitgift's 

Issor in the sec of Canterbury, declared — a little ob- 

fly, it is true — that episcopacy i.s of divine authority.*^ 

I theory was elaborated by Thomas Itilson, laler Bishop 

Worcester, in 1593, and cpisco[xicy and apostolic suc- 

Ton were asserted to be essential to the existence of 

hiireh. The careful Richard Hooker, in his " Mccle- 

1 Tolitic of 1593, did not indeed go further than 
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on the side of the Anglicans, a Itttle, it may be, because 
i their growing high-chiirchism appealed to her religious 
taste, but chiefly because the views of the Anglican party 
best comported with her theories of the royal supremacy. 
This largely political character of Elizabeth's opposition 
to Puritan views marked the wholC(Anglicah party. It 
was not merely religious opposition that "embittered the 
discussion. It was also the perception, dim at first, but 
growing clearer all through Elizabeth's reign, of the fact 
which became so patent in the time of the Stuarts, that 
\ the differing principles of the two parlies regarding church 
government led also to radically divergent conceptions of 
' the relation of the ruler to the slate. In the Anglican 
view the clergyman was either the representative of the 
sovereign in the religious a<lministration of the kingdom, 
or. as with the high -churchmen who gradually arose in 
the Anglican party, a member of a divinely appointed 
order over which the sovereign had a regulative control, 
\\ In neither phase of the Anglican theory was the clergy- 
I man in any way responsible to the people to whom he 
ministered. I Ic looked to his .^iovercign, his ecclesiastical 
suix;rior, or to God, as the only authority that could take 
cognizance of his acts. In actual practice the Anglican 
saw in the king the ultimate source of ecclesiastical power. 
Now this conception of cl>^"-'J, responsibility not only 
-t-; greatly aided that depcnde ^^ 'v''"^ .sovereign of all the 
I ccclci^iastical interests of the land which was dear to the 
.' Tudi>rs and Stuarts, it gave to the sovereign himself a sta- 
■.tion which accorded him a divine right to rule. A ruler 
who was the " supreme governor" of a church whose minis- 
ters owed no responsibility for their actions to their flocks, 
was not likely to be held answerable to his jjeople for his 
\ deeds. If he rightfully appointed and controlled those 
who were members of a divinely constituted order, his 
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ivn power niii>t he of divine .ippoiiitmcnt. The tendency 
r niiiii to think in pulitical afTairs as tlicy do in questions 
[ clmrcli (xility — a Umloiicy always illustrated in the his- 
)iy nf the church — iiindc the Anglican naturally a sup- 
orlcr of thai Tudor and Stnart view of the royal aiithor- 
y, tvliich Iiclil the l<in<r answerable to God but not to hts ^ 
eo|,Ie. 

On thi; other hand, th^T*iiritaii. learned from Calvinism 
i:il ilie niini-ler i^houlil serve his congregation with their 
mscnl. The Puritan believed that to the people, in some. 
iLii'^ure at least, hL-lonyed the right to select their spiritual 
uides. Such riijht of choice implied responsibility to the" 
liooiiing power. The preacher was not a royal agent or 

inuniber of a sacred order set over a parish whose in- 
abilants had iii) voice in lii.s sulccliiin ; he was a minister 
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accident that made the Puritan queiy whether a sovereign 
was not responsible to his subjects for his administration 
^ of th«r interests, or whether the royal acts and enact- 
ments should not be justified by some standard higher 
than the kingly will It was a perception of this tendency 
'«, 1 that, quite as much as any religious antipathy, roused the 
,j hostility of the supporters of the royal authority against 
; the Puritan. 

Tlie influence of continental Calvinism in developing one 
of the two great parties within the English Establishment 
has thus been seen to have been profound. Hut the de- 
gree in which the more radical movements which arc now 
to be considered were dependent on inijHilses traceable to 
the An.ilKiptists of tlic Continent is far less certain. These 
movements, sj)ringing up on a soil made ready by Puritan- 
ism, were the source of modern Congregationalism. In 
I many resi>ects — in their abandonment of the State Church, 
I in their direct appeal to the Word of God for every detail 
' of admin istr.ilton, in their organization and officers — their 
likeness to those oQhe radical Reformers of the Continent is 
so striking that some alUlintion seems almost certain. Nor 
is the geographi car argument for probable connection with 
continental movements less weighty. These radical Eng- 
lish efforts for a complete reformation had their chief sup- 
■^ port in the eastern counties, especi.illy in the vicinity of 
Norwich and of London. These regions had long been 
the recipient of Dutch immigration; and the influx from 
the Netherlands had vastly increased during the early 
. reign of Elizabeth, owing to the tyranny of Philip II. In 
^ 1562 the Dutch and Walloons settled in England num- 
bered 30,000. Hy 1568 some 5225 of the people of Lon- 
don were of this immigration; and by 1587 they consti- 
tuted more than half of the population of Nonvich, while 
they were largely present in other coast towi\s, Now XYvcsft 
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ligrants were chiefly artisans, and ani on;' the workme n ^ 
B.olJand,^Anabap!isjt^view5_scri;"^\urcly_disscm ■ 

Iwiiile it wuuld b« unjiiistifiablo to claim that these 
1 English soil were chiefly, or laryely. Anabaptists, 
: were Anabaptists among them, and an An.ibaptist 
of thinking may not improbably have been widely 
Bccd among those who may have been entirely nncon- 
■ 5 of the source from which their impulse came. Ccr- 
ly the resemblances between the Anabaptist move- 
Jts of the Continent and Knglish Congrcgationahsm in 
Iries of church polity, and the gcogrnphic.il possibil- 
f contact between the two, arc sulliciently manifest 
; a denial of relationship exceedingly difUcult. 
th e points of dissimilarity between llicsc extreme 
I Protestants' and the continental radicals are also 
nous, Thcyj^'ected iV)ctrincs much prized by the 
ptists, like believers' baptism; they retained oaths; "^ 
f recognized it as'tlie duty of a Christian, if so re- 
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Hstablishment as it had been in the days of Edward VI. 
On June 19, 1567, however, the authorities broke up an as- 

(scmbly of another character. A body of men and women 
had yathcred at I'luinb crs' Hall in London on that day, 
ostensibly to celebrate a wedding, and really with the 
" added purpose of holding worship in what they deemed 
a purer manner than that of the Church of England, The 
inruption of the officers of the law into their little meeting 
was followed by the arrest of some fifteen of those pres- 
ent, their committal to prison, and their examination by 
Ivdmund Grimlal, then the bishop of the London diocese. 
Ity this examination it appeared that this little body re- 
garded the ceremonies and canon law of the Establi-shnicnt 
as evil, and had tlierefore organized for its own worship 
a])art from the c<m.stituted parishes of the land. Other 
IKipers, csjwcially a petition to Qncen lUizabcth, prepared 
in 1571 after their pastor and deacon had died in prison, 
show their views ami procedure more clearly. In this 
document thty style thcm.sclvcs "a jwior congregation 
whom God hath separated from the churches of lingland, 
and frnui the mingled and false worshiping therein used." 
As a church assembly, it furthermore appears that they 
had at least two officers of their own selection, "our min- 
ister, Richard l-'itz, Thomas IJowIand, deacon " ; and that 
they " do serve' the Lord every Sabbath-day in houses, 
and on the fourth day in the week we meet or come to- 
gether weekly to use prayer and exercise discipline on 
them which do deserve it, by the strength and sure war- 
rant of the I-ord's good Word, as in Matt, .wiii, 15-18." 

Mere was a very rudimentary tyix; of Congregation- 
alism; but its advance beyond Puritanism was decided. 
These men and women had evidentl y cut h>os e from the 
■^ idea of a national, church. They had come to the conclu- 
sion that they themselves could constitute a church on the 
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Scripture model They had chosen their ofScen; and 
they h<ad adminisitcrcd discipline apparently as the work . 
of the wliule congrc)^ition, though in regard to this most 
important particular the petition, as just quoted, is not as 
dcrmite as could be uishcd. These acts, taken together, 
cortninly show that this persecuted body at numbers' Hall 
was tjropii n; after the Congregational ideal They were 
iiKlcctl far from its full realization. They were a com- 
pany of poor, ignorant Christians, trying to carry out a 
cotiipluie reformation. They had seen only a little way 
un the road thither; but they liad caught a glimpse, im- ^ 
(wrfcct though it was, of the New Testament pattern of 
the church. 

Tliis little Loutloit church of which I*itz was minister - 
ha<t no lasting iiilluence and arrived at no greater definite- 
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forth so as first to claim any considerable degree of atten- 
tion, through ihc labors and writings of Robert Browne — 
to whom this polity ts so indebted, in spite of any be- 
ginnings made by Richard Fitz and his associates, that 
he deserves the title of the father of modem Congrega- 
tionalism. 



CIIAITER 11. 



KAKI.V 1-:NGI.1S11 CO.N'CKEGATIONALISM. 



R(Hil-:KT Hkownk, whose writings contain the first 
jfinitc ^UitciiKJiit of Coiij^rcgational principles (rem an 
n^'lisli |)cn, was neither in fixity of character nor in sa- 
icity of iiictliiKl .1 iir.m to win admiration or to command 
.■rsiuiid rcsijcct. His uliiiiuitc conformity to the Church 

ImiljI^iikI c.-ul^=uci (.';irly Coiiyrcgatiumilists to.rcsont the 
iplicatiuii of his naiiic to thuir churches, and still leads 
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mcnts mid imprisonments rather than any real denial of 
the beliefs for which lie had proved himself ready to suffer. 
Whatever his defects may have been, he enjoys the dis- 
.1 tinction not only of bi;inj{ the first to fonniilatc Congrega- 
jltional polity, but Jhc earliest Rnjihshman also to proclaim 
IJthe doctrine that church and state should be mutually 
II independent. A man of such clearness of insight, and who 
\ made such large contributions to Congregational develop- 
ment, cannot be denied a prominent place in the history of 
Congregatitmal beginnings. 

Hrowne came of a family of considerable local promU 
nencc in Rutlandshire, which had an estate at Tolethorpe, 
and was connected with that of Lord Hurghley, who was 
from the neigliburing county of Lincoln. IlereatTole- 
thuri>c Hrowne was born about the year 1 550, 'though the 
exact date is still undiscovered. No details of his early 
life have been preserved; if we may judge by his early 
manhood, he must have been a youth of feeble health but 
of eager impulsiveness. By 1570 he was a student at 
\ Corpus Christi College in the University of Canibridge, 
and in 1572 he received there his degree of bachelor of 
arts. Tiie university a( the time was turmoiled by the 
great controversy between Cartwright and Wliitgift — a 
contest which cost Cartwright his professorship in Decem- 
ber, 1570, and his fellowship at Trinity Ctillege in Sep- 
tember, 1571, but which made him more conspicuously 
than ever the champion of the Puritan cause. No atmos- 
phere m<)re adapted to excite an eager young student 
could well be imagined; and Browne was doubtless now 
awakened, if he had not been before, to the importance of 
a further reformation of the Knglish Church. Evidences 
of his own pronounced attitude in sympathy with the 
r.idical party are soon apjtarent. Unless the historian 
Str)'pc has confused him with a man of similar name, as is 
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. inipi)s>ibly tiiecasL", Urownc was in 1571,0 year before 
yr;i<ln;tlit>n, a tliaplaiii in tlic hotischuUI of the Duke 
Norfolk, ami of opinions so obnoxious to his cliurchly 
(criors that the lUike was moved to plead in liis bc- 
f thai his position was a privileged station, in order to 
e him from citation. However tliis may have been, for 
11c three years after his (graduation he taught school, 
ibably in Sonlhwark ; and duriny this period he preached 
:asii>n:illy, at consiiierable peril, to unlawful gathering 
Christian people met toyclbcr for divine worship in \ 
ivel-pits abiint I.slinyton. His teaching bciny intcr- 
jted by the jjla;^ne, he was soon back in Cambridge; 
t more im]>urtaiu fur him than any course of t,tinly 
.Icrlakeii at. the niiiv or'-ity was his cnlraiice into the 
lily an-l nii.lcr ihc lh<.>>loyical instruction of Rl-v. Kich^ 
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Igntion of rclii^ious men and women from its fc11owslii| 
occurred dtirin}; this Cambridge ministry, and probabi 
'T"rS79^ As Urowne looked upon the condition of tJ 
KstaSRslimcnt, with its all-inclusive membership and i 
too frequent toleration of unfit men in the ministry, 1 
felt, as c\er>' Puritan did, a burning desire for its rcformi 
tion. But he felt now, what the I'uritan did not, that tl 
\ only way that this reformation was to be brought aboi 
was by separation from a body where such unworthy pc 
sons wcrj tulcrate<l. Most of all he was convinced th. 
any dependence ui>oii the licensure of bishops for mini 
terial authority was a sin, since to the bishops more th.' 
X to any other class of church ofTicers it seemed to him th 
the himirance of the necessary reformation of the chiir< 
was due. They prevented tile exercise of dii^cipline dcsir< 
by the Puritans, they silenced the prcaclicrs most eag 
for reform, ihey kept tiic church in much the state 
which it had been when it came out of its papal subjccti( 
at the beginning of I-'liz.ibetli's reign. Browne tlierefo 
now proclaimed to his Cambridge hearers that their «v 
reformation was incomplete; and, though it seems almo 
certain that he nnist already have rccci\ed episcopal ord 
nation, he now repudiated all dependence on the autho 
ization of bislK>]>s, and denounced the whole order. Tl 
consequence was that he was speedily silenced. 

Tlicnotiric.ntion of his inhibition from preaching Browi 
received with scorn, and he seems to have been impelli 
by it to a yet firmer conviction that it was his <hity 
leave a church where episcojial authority could be, as 1 
thought, so abuse<l, and where full Christian life sccm< 
to him so hedged about with hindrances. Having hea; 
that in the adjacent county of Norfolk there were tho 
who were seeking a purified church, he now dctcrmini 
to join them; but at this juncture a fonncr aC(\uau\lasK 
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»bcrt I larristiii, canit to Cnmbridyc from Norwich, ihc chief 
y of Norfolk, nml it wns to this friend's house at Norwich 
It IJrowiic went wlun Iio ttxjk his (k']Kirttiro from Cam* 
tlyc, probably in 158a Harrison, who for several years 
LS to be the companion aiul associate u( Drownc, was of 
itiircr aye, ihonyh liis seems to have been the less mas- 

fnl mind. I Ic h;ul graduated at CorjMis Chnsti Collcj^, 
.mbridjjc, in iS^ij, and had already had dilTiciiUieg with 
dcsiasticid authorities owing to pronounced I'uritan 
■nplcs regarding certain portions of the sor\'icc. A man 
s erratic in his tendencies than Itrowiic. and less frtiit- 

also in his reasoning, he added an clement of stability 
■ a lime to the congroyalion wliith lirowne gathered, 
d his pecuniary assistance apparently made possible Ihc 
blication of Urowne's books. lint his connection « ilh 
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the church. Thoutrh no trace of a recognition of indebt- 
edness to Anabaptist thought can be found in Browne's 
writings, and though we discover no Dutch names among 
the small number of his followers whom we know by name 
at all, the similarity of the system which he now worked 
out to that of the Anabaptists is so great in many respects 
that the conclusion is hard to avoid that the resemblance 
is more than accidental. At the same time, its unlikeness 
in other important features, as, for instance, the doctrine 
of baptism, is so marked that wc may be sure that Browne 
did not borrow directly or consciously ; and that if influ- 
enced by the Anabaptist movement' at all, as it seems de- 
cidedly probable that he was, it must have been in conse- 
quence of an Anabaptist way of thinking in the regions of 
eastern l^ngland, where Dutch immigrants were numerous, 
rather than by contact with avowed Anabaptists. 

lirownc was, in early life at least, a man in whom belief 
was coupled with action ; and the development of his sys- 
tem during the first months of his residence at Norwich 
^ was followed by the formation, on Congregational lines, 
of a church in that city some time in 1580 or 1581, Hut 
though Itruwnc was the pastor of this little flock, hi.s mis- 
sionary efforts extended beyond the borders of Norfolk 
certainly as far as Bury St. Edmunds, where his preach- 
ing was received with much .^plJrcciation by the humbler 
classes, and where he possibly established a church, and 
certainly made ilisciples who ultimately suffered death for 
distributing his books. This activity brought upon Browne 
the hand of ccclcsiasticd restraint, though his relationship 
to Lord Hurghley and that nobleman's interest in him — 
an interest which involved no sympathy with his views — 
prevented the degree of severity that would have been 
measured out to a less |X)wcrfiilly conncc\.w\ 'muovaXoi 
But the opposition of thi Bishop of Noivjvc\\, am.4 «« 
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lli:it also of the Arclibisliop of Canterbury, convinced the 
iii.-ijur j>art of the little Norwich church that it was useless 
to nllccnpt to carry on its work in England; and there- 
fiirc, after some debate in which Scotland and the Channel 
Isliiids wore considered, it ciniyratcd, probably late in 
15S1, to Middelbnrg, a little city in the Dutch province of 
Ztland, which had long had extensive trade relations with 
the tasierri towns of Knfjiand, and where resident linylish 
merchants maintained a congregation of strongly Puritan 
icnilcncics, now under the pastoral charge of the exiled 
Carlwri^lit. A portion of the church, it seems certain, re- 
mained at Norwich and continued in some humble fashion 
its orj^anization. 

Arrived on Dutch s()il, Urownc and Harrison still con- 
limiLil their inlurcst Jn their I-'iiglish hoiiie. The conjjrc- 
ed ils indr|n:ruk-i 
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The other, entitled " A Bookc which Sheweth the life and 
manners of atl true Christians, ai]d howc viilikx Ihey arc 
vntu Turkcs and l'a]ji.stes, and Heathen foike," is the first 
systematic exposition of its principles which Cun<;rc{ra- 
tionalisin produced. In it, under an elaborate and some- 
what mediatiical form of questions, conntcr-<]uestiun5,and 
delinitit)ns, llmwnc outlined his system as lie read it in 
the Word of God. To his thinking a Christian church 
is a body of professed belic\'ers_iri_ Christ, united to one 
.lanother and to their I^rd by ti vol n ntaryco vena iit^ This 
j^ covenant is the constitutive element which transforms an 
•lassembly of Christians into a church. Its members are 
;, not all the baptized inhabitants of a kingdom, but only 
those posscsscil of Chrisliaii ch.iracter. Such a church is 
under the immediate headship of Chri.st, and is to be ruled 
only by laws and officers of his appointment. To each 
church Christ has intrusted its own jjovermnent, discipline, 
and choice uf olTicers; and the abiding officers are those 
<iesii;nated in the New Testament, the pastor, teacher, 
dders, deacons, aml„wK|ow'.s whuni the cliurch is to select 
and set apart for their various duties. But the presence 
of these officers does not relieve the iirdinary member of 
responsibility for the welfare of the church to which he 
belongs. On the contrarj-, Christ is the immediate Lord 
\ not only of the church but of every member of it, and 
each memlier is responsible to hin] for the ste^wirdship of 
thejjraces with which he has been intrusted. This direct- 
ness of connection between Christ and all the members of 
his church made IVownc's polity practically democratic, 
and renderei) it more prophetic of what Congregationalism 
has become in our century than were the more aristocratic 
theories of IJarrowe and of the settlers of New England. 

But while Browne thus asserted the full autonomy of the 
local church and the full responsibility of each member for 
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its ynod onicr. ho held also that churches h ave obliitations 
uiic luward iiiii'tlirr wliich bind ihuin to mutual watch and ' 
brutlurly liclpfiiliioss. llc-rc, then, in ycrm at luasl, Browne. 
set (orih that conception of mutual accountability which! 
is ono of the <listii)j,'uishiiij; features of Conj;retiati<malism, | 
and which renders his system something more than bald 1 
Itulependency. 

In one other matter also Hrowne's views were prophetic. 
T<) his thinkiii;.,' tlic' ci\ il authorities have no right to exer- 
cise lonisiiip o\ er sjjinlual concerns, or to enforce iiubmis- * 
sion to any ecc!e>ia-^lical system. It was .in opinion already 
advanced by the Anahajnists of the Continent, but which 
ni) MiiL;lis!im,-ui bad yet |)roclainied, and it found little echo 
even aniou;^ liis imuiedlale disciples. Harrison did not 
share il, the I-'indori-Anisteidani church of Johnson and 
Ainsworth did not sympaliiize with it. njid we shall fuid 
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proclnmation hat) been put forth, oh June 4 and $, 1583, 
two men, John Coppin am) I'^lias Thackcr, were liangctl at 
' Hury St. ICdmunds on the <Uiat charge of liercsy and the 
circulation u( the works of Browne and Harrison — some 
forty of the confiscated books being burned at the exe- 
cutions. 

But by the time that these martyrs to Con g repeat ion al- 
ism were giving up their lives, Browne's flock in Middcl- 
burg were in serious division. His own disposition nn- 
fitted him to unite or conciliate discordant elements. He 
disagreed with his friend Harnscm, he felt that his pres- 
ence with the congregation wliich he ha<l leil into exile 
had become irksome; and therefore, late in 15S3, Itrowne 
and four or five of his followers, with their families, went 
from Ilulland to Scotland. But in Scotland Browne met 
with nothing but opposition, extending even to imprison- 
ment, from the ecclesiastical authorities of that Presbyte- 
rian l;md. Here he not only utterly failed to secure .iny 
following of importance, he came to the conclusion that 
the church government of Scotland was more overbearing 
ami less tolerable than even the Hpiscopacy of Kngland. 

Browne's work as a reformer was now iioariy ovct. By 
the summer of 1 584 he was apparently once more in Kng- 
land, where he seems to have met with imjirisonincnt, from 
which he was rclie\'ed by Lord Biirghlcj'. One more at- 
tempt to proclaim the truths for which he had witnessed — 
this time at North>impton, it is probable — led to his ex- 
communication by the Bishop of Peterborough in 1586. 
Me might well be discouragc<l over his successive failures, 
and there is reason to believe that his health, never robust, 
had been shattered by his trials. Tlie conjecture advanced 
by Dr. Dexter, that he was worn out mentally and physi- 
cally, seems pmbablc. At all events, he became head of 
a grammar schixtl at Southwark, in November, 1586,00 
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tcmis wliicli bmiiul him to keep peace with the Est.iblish- 
iiiciit anil Mil)iiiil to its rites. In September, 1591, he rc- 
ccivcil llie rei:i(irshii> of AchnrcIi-ciim-Thorpc — no doubt 
a-; l!ie i;ifl of Lord Hiirj;hley — and as rector of that ob- 
sciiie vill:t;;o lie lived for forty years, dying, however, some 
lime IkIwlcii Juno, 1631, and November, 1633, in North- /) 
am[)li>n jail, where ITc^was confined owiiijr to his violent 1 
ri si-^taiuc to the Collection of a debt or a tax by an officer 
of lii-^ parish. 

Tlic s<;cd which Iir<)wnc had sowed In so many places, 
aii<l wiiicli I1C liail not the qualities lon^r to cultivate, bore 
.1 harvest that was better than the sower. At Nonvich 
a ]Kiitinn of the church which llrowne had gathered con- 
tiniied the or^,';iiii/alion after he and a majotily of its fel- 
lin\-shi]j hail _L;orie to Holland; and in other places, Con- 
L;ri'L,'alioriaI views, sj)rca(l we know not how, took root 
ana b-T-e fi'iiii, Thr i>i,r:u-o Lulu' G.nfr..i,,ii tmt f-rlh 
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which they advocntctl, and one tA whom, Barrtwe, turned 
Co»t;re(;ational tliuught in a direction coiisi3eri»BIy~differ- 
cnt from that imparted to it by Browne, so that his work 
■'. constitutes a second statje in the (jrowth of the sj-stem. 
Neither of these men can be a{rinne<l to lia\-e been the 
founder of London Scijaratism, howc\'er, nor do they seem 
to have been the only |>r<H;laimeni t>f Scjiaratist doctrines 
in that city. On the conlrar>', hints of <Kca.«ioiiaI meetinf^ 
in private houses and in secluded spots in an<) near Lon- 
don, and of the ministrations of a dozen leaders of these 
]>etty assemblies, show tJiat the Separatist leaven was con- 
!»derably widespread duriiifr the four or five jcars previous 
to 1592. But the first event of importance in the history 
of London Con(rre^.itionalisni as now known to us is the 
arrest of (JrceiiwiHxl in the autumn of 1586. 

John Greenwood was a yniuiji clerijyman of the ICstab- 
lishmeul, who had studied from March, IS/S, to his jfrad- 
uation in 1580-81 at Camhrid^ic, wJierc lie hail been a 
si/ar, or i>Gcuniarily assisted student, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, i lis };ra<hiHtion had been followed by his ordination ; 
but Puritan scruples, possibly imbibed at Cambridge, led 
Greenwood to Ixrcoinc a chaplain in the household of Lord 
Rich, a I'liritan nobleman of Ksscx. Ily what further pro- 
cesses he advanced from I'tiritanism to Separatism we 
do not know — not improbably Browne's books may have 
awakeiicil histhou(;ht — but certainly in the autumn of 1586 
he was prcachinjj to ille^jnl assemblies in London, and at 
one of these gatherings, held at a house in that city, lie 
was seizetl and thence transferred to the Clink prison. 

On news of his arrest. Greenwood was visited in his 
prison by his friend and fellow- laborer, Henry Barrowe, a 
man of higher social rank, of maturcr years, and far greater 
abilities. Barrowc's teaching had already incurred the 
displeasure of Archbishop Whitgift; and therefore the 
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jailer, wilbuiit logal warrant, but well ktiowiiig that his 
arrcsl wuiiltl be i;ratifyiny to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
(klairicd Greenwood's visitor as a prisoner. Thcncefor- 
waril till their duath on a common scafToKl, Barrowc and 
riruciiwnod were imprisoned, wivc for brief periods of re- 
lease on bail; and during most of this time they shared 
llic same sulTerings and labors. 

Henry liarrowc was a man of much more than ordinary 
talents and advantages, lie was of a Norfolk family of 
some pri.mincncc, and his cducuti<m had been at Clare 
Hall, in tlic University of Cambridge, where he was a 
student from 1566 to 1569-70. Though brought thus 
into a I'nrilan atmosphere, no thought of personal religion, 
nnicli less uf miiiislerial service, was apparently entertained 
by liim during,' Iiis sindent days, or for some years there- 
after. 1 ie Clime to London, becoming a lawyer ()f Gray's 
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they maintained firmly their conviction tliat the govern- 
ment, rites, and sacraments <A the Establishment were not 
ordered as Christ designed; and that its all-inclusive 
membership made it no true church. They as firmly as- 
serted their belief that the queen was sovereign in all civil 
afTairs, but they denied to her any [lowcr over the church, 
of which Christ is the sufllcicnt head. In these harassing 
interrelations Greenwood was the more self-controlled; 
the impetuous spirit of Ilarrowe met the browhcattngs of 
the bishops more often with anger and invective. Lord 
Durghtcy, when he appeared on the scene, manifested 
much of his usual gravity; but the impression left on the 
mind is that the bishops in these examinations showed 
little charity and less courtesy. All attempts to shake the 
constancy of the prisoners were unavailing. 

Having f.iilcd lhu.s by judicial examination to bring the 
two Separatists to an ncknowlcdgmunt that their tea<5h- 
ings were erroneous. Wliitgift and Ayhner, willi the coun.'wl 
of the two chief- justices of the realm, after Barroivc and 
Greenwood had been for more than two years in confine- 
ment, commissioned a number of the clergy of the vicinity 
of London to visit these and similar prisoners at least twice 
a week and attempt their recovery to ci>nformity. The 
visits were useless ; but they provoked a desire on the part 
of the chief prisoners to set tlitir case before the re.iding 
public, which bore notable fruit. Under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, unable, as Barroivc himself 
declared, to keep one sheet at hand while a second was 
written, compelled to smuggle their writings out of prison 
page by page, and to have them carried .surreptitiously to 
Dort in Holland by friendly hands for i)rinting, Rarrowe 
and Greenwood produced no less than eight controversial 
and expository treatises, containing over nine hundred 
printed pages. Chief in importance perhaps is the "Trve 
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l)t;scnpliuji ovt uf the Word of Gtxl, of the visible Church," 
of 1589, a brief sketch in which the writers set forth their 
coiicepliun of what God de:9i^ncd his church should be, 
and which, though somewhat ideal in tone, is evidently a 
docunicnt which the yet imperfectly orir.inizcd congrega- 
tion nt Loiuluii looked upon as in some sense its creed. 
Itnt almost e<iually valuable, and far more voluminous, arc 
Ilarrowc's " Krief Discoucric of the False Church," of w 
(5yo — a cogent criticism of the existing condition of the 
Kstablishiiicnt — mv\ Uarrowc and Greenwood's " I'laine 
Refutation of M. Giffards liookc, intituled, A short trea- 
tise gainst the Donatistcs of England," printed in 1591, 
which was not only' a vigorous reply to the censures of 
ail able I'liritan critic, but was to be in a most remarkable 
way t!ic iiKaus of the conversion of l"rancis Johnson, llic 
first regular pastor of this London church of which liar- 
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humble, meek, obedient, faithful), and loving people." 

,1. And this suini-I'rcsbytcrian conception of the internal 

-■■ *^i 1 1 tfo^'*^''"'"*"* of tlic church, instead of the democracy of 

\^^' j!^ Browne, dominated all early English and American Con- 

ii Rrcgationalism. As Rev. Samuel Stone, of Hartford, epi- 

t;rammatically expressed this theory two generations after 

liarrowe's death, it placed the officers as " a speaking aris- 

»V - [tocracy in the face of a sil ent democrac ir." That in mod- 

^. em CongrLyalidiiali.'im this democracy is no longer silent 

is evidence that in this particular Browne saw more clearly 

than Barrowc ; but, for a century after Barrowe wrote, his 

\'k\w was the generally acccplcti Congregational theory of 

the relations of officers and people. 

These writings fnmi the Limilon prisons, and the efforts 
of humbler members of the Separatist company, gained 
converts. Barrowc and Greenwood, if the most promi- 
nent, were by no means the onlj' Separatists now imder 
confinement. At the lime when certain of the London 
clergy were depiite<l to attempt the conversion of the 
\ Noncnnforinists in 1 589 there were fifty-two persons under 
arrest, and though it is too much to affirm that all were 
Congregational Scpanitists, it is probable that most of 
them were of Barruwe's way of thinking. A petition pre- 
served by Strj pc, and probably of the year 1 592, has ap* 
pcnded to it the names of fifty-nine surviving prisoners 
who besought the favor of I^ord Burghley, and in this case 
there seems liltlc doubt that all the signers were Sepa- 
ratist.s. Whether this petition had any influence on the 
government or not, it is certain that the treatment of these 
prisoners for a few months in 1592 was less severe than it 
had been, and that Greenwood, if not Barrowc, was oc- 
casionally allowed to go beyond his prison walls. This 
lull in the storm, if such it deserves to be called, was 
marked by two e\-ents of importance, the addition of John 
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Pctirj- aik) of I'raiicis Johnson to the Separatist company, 
and the completion of its organization by the London 
church. _ 

Jolin Pcnr)-, one of the martyrs of Congregationalism, (jv.'^l 
an(l~Cnc^to whom youth and purity of character lend a 
touch of romance, was of Welsh birth and Roman Catholic 
trainin^r. In 1580 he entered the college of Pctcrhouse, ^ 
at Cambrid},rc, when about twenty-one yeais old, and be- 
fi ire his trratUiatioii in 1 5S3-S4 had abandoned Catholidnn 
and embraced an ardent type of Puritanism. Mis ready 
jien was soon busied with tracts advocating the claims of 
\\'alcs on missionary cfTort, and urging at the same time 
the Puritan cause, llcsidcs a voluminous scries of contro- 
\ ersial tractates of which he was the acknowledged author, 
he appears to have been connected with the publication, 
tlioiifjh nnt probably with the composition, of the remark- 
nlil,.- ^, iu~ 'A >-,ii;rir:i! .ill.id;'^ upon [lie I^Stal)l!<-h inert t 




and (ircLiiw ood were inciiil)Li.-, <>r wIkiIui he \ 
lu tlieir princij>le.s atUr liis return to Mniji^h soi 
1 joined the Sc])aratist cuminunion in tlic aiituini 

year of his arrival. 

Like Greenwood and Pcnry, Francis Johnson, 
ond of the notable additions to the London Se^ 
was a clergyman of the Church of Kngland. Of Y 
1 birth, he had, like them, enjoyed tlie training < 
bridge, where he had gr^jiduated in 1581. It w 
enjoying a fellowship in Christ's College that a se 
strong Puritan flavor preached by him led to his ir 
ment, and ultimately to his expulsion from the ui 
in 1589 and his self-exile to Middclburg, where 
came pastor of the English church which had enjc 
services of Cartwriglit. Johnson had no more s} 
than other Puritans for the Separatists, and on 
that Barrowc and Greenwood's " Plaine Refutatior 
; fellow- Puritan Gifl'ord's attack upon Separatism w 

printed in 1591 either at Dort or at Middclburg, 
ficd the English ambassador of the proposed puh 
and was charged to see the books burned. This 
most thoroughly; but as a memento of his explo 
son preserved two copies from the flames. He 
yet read the works which he had condemned, 
perusal of this volume carried conviction to him. 
signed his position at Middclburg, sought out Ba 
the London prison, and was soon one of the mos 
nent of the London Separatist church. 

Thus strengthened in membership, and enjoyini 
\ respite from the severer forms of persecution, the 
church felt encouraged to perfect its organizatioi 
appointment of the officers designated, as it beli 
the Bible. The church had, indeed, for several y 
crcised certain ecclesiastical acts. It had admitt< 
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burs :is early as Ij88 by a fonnal co%'cnaiit that they 
" w'ulil walkc with the rest; & y' so longe aa they did 
walkc ill tliu way of the Lortle, & aa farr as might be 
warraiilcti by the wunl of God." It had also exercised 
the discipline of cxconiinunication ; thouj^h, owing to its 
wajit uf itfTiccni, it docs not appear to have administered 
the Lurd's Supper. That it had so long remained un- 
i^lTiccrcd was doubtless due to the hope that those who 
WL-ru tlic church's recognised leaders would be released 
(roiii iinprisontnent ; and now that Greenwood was allowed 
to t;o bej'uiid his prison walls and Penry and Johnson had 
boon added to tlie comj>any, the time seemed ripe for 
nctiun. I^irrowo was ineligible, we may believe, by reason 
uf Ills continued confinement, and Penry refused an clec- 
lioii, since lie still lioped to spend his life in Wales rather 
tlian in London; but in September, 1592, the London 
church, ^atherei) in the house of a Mr. Fox, in Nicholas 
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accusation was based distinctly on the law of the twenty' 
. thin) year uf Klizabcth, making it a capital olTcnse to 
write any book nialiciouiily attacking the authority of the 
queen or inciting to rebellion. On this charge, in spite 
of their protests of loyalty in all civil matters, they were 
convicted ; but it was not until an attempt had been made 
to induce Ihem to recant by the labors of certain clergy- 
men, and they had once been reprieved on the gallows 
itself, that they were hanged, on April 6, 1593. Tlicir 
martyrdom was followed on May 2 1 st by the condemnation 
of I'enry — the conclusive evidence in his case being an 
unfinished draught of a jK'tition to the queen, in which he 
complained that she and her government prevented the 
due service of God as enjoinc<I tn hts Wortl. This pri- 
vate paper was iield to be a seditious attack upon the sov- 
ereign, and on May 2yth IVnry joined ihat company who 
liave not counted thi^ir lives <lear unto themselves that they 
might testify to what they believed to be the gospel of 
the grace of God. 

These executions h.id llie warm approval of the bishops, 

hut they were not regarded with satisfaction by many 

in ICnglaiid who were far enough from sharing Separatist 

opinions. While these witnesses for their faith had been 

under trial Parliament had been discussing a bill introduced 

by the bishops desij;ne<l to strengthen the acticm of the 

courts in dealing with critics of the Hstablishmcnt. In 

the discussion of this bill Sir Walter Raleigh had uttered 

■\^ his absurdly exaj^gerated estimate that the Hrownists of 

I'jigland luimbcrcd more than twenty thousand. But the 

11 bishops had found the Commons unsubmissive, and the 

j law as finally [Kissed made the penalty for the denial of 

j the queen's supremacy, or attenrlancc on illegal meetings, 

■I forfeiture of goods and banishment, instead of death. It 

was under this new law that the government now began 
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.at its numerous Separatist prisoners in a niaiiiicr well 
1al.j<l to (lestruy tlicir feeble organization. White 

more protnitieiit survivors, like Joliiison, were kept 
nidriLinciit, tile less important prisoners were com- 
il to j;o into exile. These poor artisanSi_ aidcti in 

\iy ;i little property left for their use by ]Jarrowc,|" 
; llieir way within theyearufht.s execution to Holland; 

here after a few months settled in Amsterdam, liviny 
lu ilirest poverty, and still looking to their officers in 
.oiidon prisons for leadership and advice. 
was in the first year or two of this Dutch e,\ilc, how- 

tliat a young man of whose early history we know 

juincil himself to tills ctmiiKuiy — Henry Ainswpjth^ 
in who j>robal)ly never cnjoye<l a university ctluca- 
biit who had few su|KTiors as a Hebraist in his own 
iiul whoso e\pc.siliniis of llic Old Testament are still 
in esteem. The most learned of early Congregation- 
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within two ur llirec yuiirs of it.s cuiniii^ to Anisturtlatn, 
to tlic tu»clicniliip iiindc vac:uit by the iluatli of Green- 
wood. 

Having; tlius in i>unic niL-^uuru niadu good their loss by 
martyrdom, this diviikd church, part uf wliose members 
were stULjii the Loiiiltm prisons ami part in exile, put forth 
in 1 5y6 a*statenieiit of its faithjiiid po lity and of the 
\^ reasons which had led it tcj^^e^xiratioii.fi'om the Knglish 
Kstablishment, under the title of " A Tr\-e Confession of 
the Faith, and I Iv-mbic acknowledgment oc the Alegeance, 
which wee litr Maiesties Subjects, falsely called Itrovvnists, 
tloo hould towards God, and yuitd to hir Majestic and all 
other that are ouer vs in the I-ord." Its execrable typog- 
ra]jhy iittested the poverty <>f its pnblishers, but its spirit 
was one of confident persuasion of the justice of its cause. 
\; In doctrine it did not dilTer from the current Calvinism 
. of the age, while tn ]>olity tt set forth the main principles 
, of C^tngregationali'^m as already expounded by IJarrowc. 
As was natural from men who had suffered so much for 
their beliefs as to the ]x>ltly which the liible enjoined, it 
was severe in its denunciations of the Knglish Church, 
holding that "all that will bee saued, must with speed 
come forth of this Antichristian estate, leaving the sup- 
pression of it vnto the Magistrate to whom it belongelh." 
These poor prisoners and exiles were reatly enough to 
utllrm that the magistrate had no power to prescribe any 
.' other order than that established by our Lord, but they 
a]>ix:aled to the same hand which had dealt out exile and 
death to them to abolish an ecclesiastical organization the 
unscriptu rain ess of which they beheved that they had 
demonstrated. 

Mow long this division of the church between London 
and v\msterdam might have continued it is impossible to 
say, but it was brought to an end at last by the Eng- 
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Itsh Govommcnt itself, which, early in 1597, allowed the 
jTrcnter |>art of thu still iiiiprisoncti mcnibeni to join their ^ 
issuciatcs in IIoIIhikI, whilti it pcmilttcd Johnson and 
three otliers to join in an abortive enterprise for planting 
1 colony on the Ma^tlalen Islaniiti in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, an ex|)ec1ition from which Johnson returned in time 
to join the waiting .:hiirch at Amstcnlam before the end 
Lif the year. 

Itiit i]nhap)>ily the cnniintr together of these separated 
(.'Icnieiits was tint altuj^ether a union of peace. On no 
Teature of cluirtli administration did Puritans and Sejjara- • 
ttKts'alilcc fay more stress than on discipline,; and it must 
be confessed thiit those C(>n{;rei;ationnlists gathered by 
Itrciwne at Norwich and these exiles from Ixindon carried 
die duties of brotherly walclif illness to a degree of minute- ^ 
tiess that was ca|>tiot]s and irritating in the extreme. 
The quarrel which was to turmoil the early Amsterdam 
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in that island persuaded them that their only safety was 
in continued exile. Hut that exile was stormy. Johnson 
and others of the conijiany were men of strong opinions. 
Divisions rent the church, especially after the arrival of 
4 Ihe erratic John Smyth and his Gainsborouyh congrega- 
tion in Amstcr<lani about 1606. Diversity of opinion as 
to the extent of the duties of church officers and the 
amount of power to be allowed to the ordinary members 
in church guvcrnmcut seiiarnted Ainsworth and Johnson, 
I and divided the flock under their chaise into two congre- 
^ gations in 1610. Johnson died in Amstenlam in January, 
161S, and Ahisworth followed him, not, as has sometimes 
been allege<l, by poison, but by that plague of seventeenth- 
century scholars, the .stone, in 1G22 or 1O23. With their 
departure fmm the scene the vitality of this much-divided 
J organization seems to have been nearly sjient, though 
- there is reason to believe that it continued a feeble exist- 
ence till 1701, when the remnant was received into the 
linglish Reformed Church of Amsterdam — a Puritan or- 
g.mization conformed in government to the Calvinistic 
Ksiablished Church of Holland, which had always enjoyed 
the ai>iiroval of the Dutch authorities. 

It is with mingled feelings that a modern Congrcgation- 
alist l(X>ks back ii[xm the attempts to establish the Congre- 
gational polity which have been narrated in this chapter. 
The story is one of strength and courage, of sufTering will- 
ingly undergone, of heroism and martyrdom. Itut it is 
a story also of weakness antl tlivi.'fion and failure. The 
men whom it presents to our view had their full share 
of human inhrmilics; but they had a faith in God and a 
simple desire to do his will that is worthy of all praise. 
Yet had Browne and Harrowe and Greenwood and'John> 
son and Penry and Ainsworth been all the leaders that 
early Congregationalism produced, the system which they 
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^v^.\ wnuKl ..caret!)- liavc survived tliem. llicy ili.l a 
.lilc anil an iiiili<]iiiisal>lt: work ; but it was well that 
Ikt workmen. iiMrc [jaliciit, ini>ri; iiiutcO, if less (jiftutl, 
ittrtii iiHu ihfir laliors anil rt.Mpi;tl llic liarvL-st whicli 
ii*y liad suwcii, but wliich llioy were not fitted to 
irncr. 



CHAITER III. 

CONGREGATIONALISM CARRIED TO AMERICA. 

TllK qualities nf permanency, wliicli were lacking; in tlic 
■ Separatist diurches thus far considerwl. were jKissesscd by 
a Separatist coii^rcgatiuii in the north of Kn^land, itself 
a])]}nrcntiy the frutt of the labors of one of the most un- 
stable men ever associated with the story of CnnKrcjja- 
tionaltsm. John Smyth, the founder of this church, is first 
i known to ns as a student at Christ's CollL-fjc, Cambridge, 
where he j^raduated in 15 75-76, and where he enjoyed a 
fellowship. What he did immediately after leaving Cam- 
bri<lj,'e is not clear, but he soems after a time to have ob- 
tained a living as a clergyman of the Kslablishmcnt at 
Gai|ishorough-on-Trcnt, How lony his connection with 
the Church of Ivngland continncd we do not know, but a 
perioil of nine months of mental struggle bronght him to 
the Sei)aratist i>osition; he renounced the ICstablishment, 
and gathering a little flock of like-minded people, most 
probably in the year 1602, he became its p.istor. Though 
this Congregational church had its origin and scat at 
Gain.-iborough, it soon gained adherents in the farming 
district outside the town, csjiecially in the region where 
the borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire adjoin. Chief among these out-of-town converts 
■, to Separatism was William Hrcwsler. the postmaster at 
Scrooby, on the main road from London to York. The 
ample, though dilapidated, " manor-hou.se " which he oc- 
cupied ga\c room for the gathering for worship ot Sepa- 
S6 
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mtist syinpnthizcrs like tlic youtliful William Bnulfonl of 
tliti nci^liborin^; liainlct of Austcrfield, and othcni from 
other villages in the vit:imty. Hrcwster was, at the time 
of the |;athcriii(; uf the Gainsborough church, a man neariy 
(ir quite fort>- jt-ars of age, uf fair clasMcal education, and 
of a ^ood (Ival of knowledge of the n'ori<l, gained in the 
eiii])loy of \\'illiain Davison during lliat unfortunate states- 
man's embassy to Holland. A man trf maturity, sound 
judgment, and stability, Itreu'ster was a natural leader, 
though not in the pastoral ufTice, for lliat section of the 
(iainsborou^'h church that had its center at his house. 
Itiit even more im[x>rtant for its development was the 
addition to the little company, .ipparenlly in 1C04, though 
the exact time is a little uncertain, of John Robinson , on 
the whole the best-known minister connected with early 
Separatist Congrcfjatioiialism. There sccnis sonic reason 
to Iwlievc that Robinson was by birtli from the Gainsbor- 
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the Gninsborout;!) church amicably divided, for safety and 
convenience, one portion continuing to meet under the 
guidance of Smyth for a little longer in its old home, and 
the other ha\-iiig its simple services at Scrooby and en- 
joying the ministry of Robinson and of the venerable 
Richard Clyftun, who liad been rector at Uabworth, a 
village near Scrooby. 

The tno branches of the original Gainsborough church 
were destirietl to experiences in .some respects alike, but 
in other features singularly diverse. Both were si>eedily 
objects of giivernmental |>ersecution. To escape this in- 
' > terferencc Smyth and the Gain<;borough flock emigrated 
, to Amsterdam, prcJ>ably in i0o6; while the Scrooby con^ 
I grcgation \va.s moved by similar reasons to try the same 
exiles' road ia 1607 and 1608. Hut in Holland the differ- 
ing ([ualities of the ]ca<lurs of the two congregations had 
much to do in giving them dilTercnt destinies. On their 
arrival in Amsterdam tlie impetuous Smyth and his as- 
sociates settled .IS a second church side by side with the 
Lon<lon-AmHlerdam church of which Johnson and Ains- 
worth were the leaders, the stormy experiences of which 
have been niintioned in the preceding chapter. Hut with 
this older church Smyth soon quarreled. To his thinking the 
congregation tti Johnson and Ainsworth was in error, since 
it used the English version of the Scriptures in public 
worship, instead of translating 7'iva vo^c, and in 1608 he 
called on his church to h.^ve no fellowship with their neigh- 
bors until they should reform. Tlic same prohibition of 
written or printed helps he extended to preaching and the 
singing of psalms. It was after this step had been taken, 
^ but probably in the next year, 1609, that Smyth, led 
thereto by contact with the Mennonites of Amsterdam, 
adopted Haptist views, and reorganizing his church, bap- 
tized himself and hts associates. Rut even here Smyth 
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ilid not rest. Doubt as to the riglttfulness of the step 
wliicli ho had taken seeins to have entered his mind, 
and some changes in other directions seem to have iikkI- 
il'ieil his theoloi,'y, si> that he and his sympathizers were 
next ea>l oiit, by his associates Helwys and Murton, 
friini lliu eun^Tc^ation which he had led through so many 
changes. Smyih then madu a vain attempt, in i6oy, to 
enter the conmumion of the Amsterdam Mcnnonites; but 
faihii^ in this, he remained outside of formal church fellow- 
ship (ill liis death, iu i6i3. It was probably in the year ^ 
of his (leatli that his associates till the quarrel of 1609. 
Ilehvys and Murton, establishes! in Lon<ton the first of | 
Haplist churches on l\n^rlish soil; and thus the llaptJst '' 
fellowship of l'"tij,'lan(l and America traces its <lirect sources 
back' to the same fountain at <'iaiusbi)rouj;h from which 
l'lym,.ul!i O.n-rc-atiniialiMii flowed forth. 

If Smyth Ihiis t;aic to the e.Ntlcs wlmm he led from 
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site St. Peter's cliurch, for the use of ihc exiled congrqja- 
tion. Here Itrcn-sler printed books for .such as desired to 
publish what was forbidden in I'^n^laiu) ; and here, after a 
time, Robinson's unusual jxiwcrs of <lebate won him rcco^r. 
nition as a disputant nf^ninst the Arminian champion Kpis- 
copius in one of llic minor epismlcs of the great struggle 
over Calvinism then convulsiti}; Holland. 

Hut life was hanl at the best for the eNiles, though their 
church grew largely, aw\ though some of their most valu- 
able material, like young tulward \\'iiisli>w, was .-ulded , 
during this I^ydcn sojnum. It was dillicult to keep the 
children free fr<uii the temptations of an alien city; it was 
above all distressing for those who were l-'nglish in feeling 
and sym[Ktthy to sec nu prosjx-'ct but that of gradual 
absorption in a foreign |M>pulation : and for Christian men 
such as these not the least element of (lissatisfaction with 
their lot w;ls lliat it afTonied s<> few t>p])ortnnities to cx- 
' tend the knnwlidgo of the gosjK'I in its purity beyond 
their own circle. So it wns. that, as time went on, the 
Scrooby- Leyden cliurch began to debate more and more 
strenuously the possibility of emigration. Guiana, just 
then much talked of in ICnglish circles as a promising 
regitm for colon iicatinn, w.ts discussed ; but happily for the 
future r)f the United States, the decision finally reached 
was to aj)ply to the I ^>ndon branch of the Virginia Com- 
pany — a sub-organization having authority from King 
James I. to eslablLsh colonies on the American coast be- 
tween the thirty-fourth and the forty-first degrees of 
latitude — for permission to emigrate under its auspices. 
There, on soil yet unbroken by the plowshares of civiliza- 
tion, but nevertheless in a real sense Kiiglish, they hoped 
to pkint the institutions of the gospel for which they had 
gone into the exile in IlolUind, and live as Englishmen, 
though free from the ecclesiastical I^stablishmcnt which 
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ciifurcci) iiiiifiiniiily in wcry humlut of their iiath*e island. 
It WM a iiioiiiviUoii.s dcciHuii, far ^urpasMllg in its buUnen 
uny i>r()jx>.<iiti<in of cm i {{nit ion jti these days when ihc woild ""^ 
is brought dose together by stciiin; but the Leydcn 
Christians had the- cxiiiniilc of the settlen of Virginia be- ^ 
furc Iheiii to show that it woa not iinpusHJblc of accuiiipliith- 
iiieiit. Yet it was not easy to carry the resolution into 
execution. The \'irgtnia Coini>any was willinj; enough to 
receive proniising eiiit);rai)ts to open up its territories; 
but the Leydeti coiigregiitiun desired pcnnisuon from thei 
king, if [Missiblc, for the f.'ec <.■: retse of their H'ordiipl ' 
on the soil of the new seltl'.incnt. That privilege was 
the real dilliciilty. In hope of securiiij; it Robinson and 
Brewster pruvidcd their two ccmmissioiicrs to the Knglish 
authorities in 1617 with a statement of the ]>osition of the 
I.cyden clinrch drawn up in sc^ en remarkable articles, and 
inleilded lo make thu 11 tmo.'-t jxissible concession to l-jiylish 
kihalttol.il 
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of toleration !n return ; but the London 'Amsterdam church 
had shown itself wholly intolerant of the Kstablishment 
when in circumstances even niure necessitous, and a large 
\ degree of toleration of others — when judged by Anglican 
or I'uHtan standards — was ever characteristic of the Plym- 
outh colony, which had its germ in this Leyden church. 

Conciliatory as this presentation was, the king, sup[x>rted 
by the Knglish ecclesiastical authorities, would give no 
guanmtec of toleration to the suppliants. The utmost 
. tliat could be obtained from James was a verbal uudcr- 
^ standing that as h>ng as they behavcti peaceably in their 
new home they would be unmolested. ICncouragetl by 
this promise, a patent was obtained from the company in 
June, 1619, in the name of an ICnglish friend of the strug- 
gling church — ^john Wincob — a patent of which they ulti- 
mately made no use. Itut in spite of the granting of the 
[Kitcnt, the arrangements for the transfer of the e-\ilcH 
to America dnigged; ami at this juncture, early in 1620, 
negotiations were begun by merchants of Am.sterdam 
Itxiking for their settlement in New York, then the Dutch 
territory of the New Nelherlamls. It was while these new 
discussions were in progress thiit the London merchants, 
whom they had alreaily approached, made definite terms 
with the I.eydeii emigrants. As finally agreed, the colo- 
nists and merchant-contributors were made into a stock 
\ com|>any, in which the labor of each emigrant over six- 
. teen years of age for seven years was consiilered equal 
..to a contribution of C\0 by the merchants. During the 
first seven years all profits and results of labor and trade 
as developed tn the colony should go to the common 
stock, from which food, clothing, and tools for the colo- 
nists should come ; and at the end of the |>criod all should 
be divitled among the stockholders. That the Leyden 
emigrants should be willing to enter into a bargain which 
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iitncd tlicir labor at so little in proportion to the financial 
oniributioDs uf the moneyed incmbcis of the partnership 
!)u\vs ill the clearest lit;ht. as I'aifrey has expressed it, y^ 
the slcnclcmcss of their means and the constancy of their 
urposc." 

Yet even the conclusion of this Iiard bargain did not 
L-lieve the emigrniits uf their diflieultieai. Thdr scanty 
leans, the tincerl.iinty of the enterprise, and the inabil- 
:y or unwillingness cif some of their number to under- 
ike the journey even had their pecuniary resources been 
reatcr than was the case, had already made it evident 
hat not qnite half of the church could embajk upon the^ 
xpedilion. \Vith the majority Kubinstm was constrained 

reiiiainV llioti|;h with a Iiojk on Iiis part to follow liii 
riends later ; and it may l>c that the wishes of the .majority 

1 this matter were aided by the opposition of the Kngli^ 
ontribulin)^ merchants, who probably were ylad lo av<nd 
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Ill the smaller of the two vcsselsjuJlicli Iiad been obtained 
for (liL- cxjjeditioii — thu "Speedwell" — llie emigrants, or, 
as BradJ\>ril styles the m, th e Pilifriins, left Delftshavcn, 
the port most coineiiieiit to Leydcn, not far from the 
middle of July, 1620, encouraged on their way, either at 
the time of sailing or more probably at a fast just before 
lca\iag I-eydcii, by Robinson in a memorable and elo- 
^ (juent .iddress urging upon them the duty of opeti-mind- 
edness to the leadings of the Divine Spirit, and voicing 
. the remarkable prediction that should English Puritans 
leave their island home and conic to the New World no 
essential difference in church administration between them 
and the I'ilgrims would be found. It detracts nothing 
from the sweetness and charity of this noble utterance 
that the " further IiglU " from the " written Word " which 
Robinson exhorted his disciples to be ready to receive 
was, to his thinknig, light on churcli polity rather than 
on doctrine. Tlie declaration is in advance of the spirit 
of the speaker's age, and it shows the breadth of sym- 
piithy. lliat, combined as it was with rirmness of convic- 
tiim on those matters which he deemed fundamental, made 
him the best beloved and the most inlhiential of the Sep- 
aratist ministers. 

From Delflshaveii the " Speedwell " made her way to 
Soulhamjtton, England, where the " Mayflower" awaited 
them with some additions to the colony drawn directly 
from English source,-;. On August Sth-i5th both vessels 
set sail, but soon put into Dartmouth for repairs; and the 
start was made afresh. Hut again the " Sjjeedwell " proved 
^ unseaworthy, or, as the I'ilgrims afterward believed, her 
"^ captain anil crew repented of the voyage; and back they 
turned, a hundred leagues beyond Land's End, for the 
J-^nglish i'lymouth. Here it was decided to abandon the 
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iiii,snairn.il " Speedwell," and here too the courage of 
some i,'-'^<: ""t. ''S well it nii(;lit in view of all the diffi- 
Liilties iif wli.it must have seemed an ahnost hopeless en- 
terprise, liiit at last, oil September 6th-i6tli^lhc " May- 
llowcr" sailed frmn I'lymouth on her lonely voyage, • 
frLi;,'lilcil with <>iic hiimlrcd and two colonists, of whom 
twLtily-two were hired servants. Most of the indepcnd- 
ijiH iiiLiiibers of the expedition had been of the I-eyden 
CDnyiiLj.nion, ilioii^jh as the younger men naturally were 
niori; l.'irt;ely represented in the enteq>rise than the older, 
a coiisiikrable proportion of the l^yden emigrants had not 
been long of Robinson's fellowship. Drewster and Hrad- 
forii bad shared the fortnties of the church since its begin- 
ning's at Scrooby; Jnhii Carver, the fir.st go\eriu)r of the 
little clony. nLacun-D..ctor Sann>d iMiKer. its piiysician ! 
.-iii.l ihc man uh,. ^v.k in,.ru"lhan .mv ..ili-r to bo the'*' 
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of its ailult membership, that sailed frum the Kiiglisli llym- 
outh, and which, after a tediuus vuyage of no s|iccial 
evcntfulnciss, found itself off the end of Cape Cod on 
Novem ber 9-19, 162a 

Uut here a serious embiirrassmcnt presented itself to the 
voyagers. Tlic patent under which the company proposed 
to make its settlement was issued by the Loiidoti branch 
of the Virginia Company — a body having no claim to juris- 
diction north of furty-one dej^rees, a little northward of 
the present city of New York. They were clearly where 
' they had no legal authority to be ; and in this condition, 
fmding it impossible to go to any place within the limits 
of their charter owing to the opposition <if the sailors who 
had brought them over, they determined to settle in the 
' region where I'loiideiice had cast them, and to provide 
for the good order of the little community by the organi- 
:catiun of civil government. Tlierc is reason to Ixilieve 
that this step had been planned before leaving Ixiyden, 
but the form in which it w.is carried out must have been 
due to the unforeseen exigencies of the situation. It is 
strikingly itUislrative of the indirect effects of Congrega- 
tional training that these chartorlcss exiles now proceeded, 
on November 1 ith-2lst, to provide the basis of their state 
by a covenant, just as they would have organiied a church. 
This document, dra\\ 11 up and signed in the cabin of the 
" Mayflower," is as follows: 

" In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
vndenvritten, the loyall Subiects of our dread soveraigne 
Lord King Iami;s, by the grace of God of Great Britaiiie, 
France, and Iichuii King, Defender uf the Faith, &c 

"Having vnder-takcn for the glory of God, and ad- 
vancement I'f the Christian Faith, and honour of our King 
ami Countrey, a Voyage to plant the first Colony in the 
Northcnie parts of V[U(;i,M.\, doe by these presents sol- 
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i niiitiially in the presence of Gttl and one of an- 

ivcnant, aiitJ combine our seines together into a 

/ [Kilitikc, for onr better ordering anil prcscrva- 

1 furtiierance of the ends aforesaid ; and by vcrtue 

3 enact, constitute, and frame such iiist imd eqnall 

[Ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices from time to 

liall be thonght most meet and convenient for 

ill good of the Colony: vntu which we promise 

snbmission and obedience. In witnesse whereof 

here-vmler subscribed our names, CitJ>c Coil 11. 

'il'tT in the yearc of Ihe raigne of our sovcraigne 

fing Ia.mi;s, of Ibighmd, Fnunc, and Iirtami 18. 

jolland 54, Anno Domino 1620." 

creeled into a civil community, they chose a gov- 

J the person of John Carver, a nd proceeded to look 

l)r a place of settlement. After a month of explo- 

1 Monday, December E lib— 2!st, the investigating 
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structivc by the long use of ship's food ; so that the settle- 
ment hail harclly begun befurc its scanty numbers fell ill. 
B^the 1st of April forty-four of the little conipanyJiad_ 
died ; but the few survivors were determined to pufih on, 
i and when the " Mayflower " sailed for I-^ngland on April 5, 
1621, she took back with her only her own sailors. The 
prospect was indeed gloomy enough ; scarcely had the 
." Mayflower" sailed when Governor Carver's name was 
; added to the list of those no longer living, and with his 
, death the little colony's tale of loss counted up Iwenty- 
'^ eight of its forty-eight adult males. Ry the following 
^ autumn the attempt had cost the lives of exactly half of 
those who had come over in the " Mayflower " as settlers. 
Such a bare statement of facts shows better than any rhe- 
torical picture, however brilliant, the sincerity and single- 
ness of the attachment of the members of this little band 
,,1 to the principles of cliurch govcnnncnt which they believed 
,to be divinely appointed; and the intense satisfaction 
which tliey felt in being at last where tliey could combine 
frcctloni and self-government with life on ICnglish soil. 
However tolerable, as compared with a pcrsccuteil exist- 
ence in their native island, their IlolLand sojourn may 
■ have been, the most eloquent testimony to the hardness 
of their lot in Leydcn is the willingness of these Pilgrims 
to continue their adventure in New Kngland. 

Tliese qualities of courage, patience, and steadfastness 
were general rather than exceptional in the company, but 
they, hari^no better illustration than in the person of Will- 
iam JVadford, now chosen to succeed Carxer in the gov- 
ernorship from which he had been remox'ed by death. 
Thirty-one years of age, he was in the full vigor of man- 
hooil, but he had behind him certainly fifteen years of tried 
fidelity to the interests of the connniinity of which he was 
DOW made the head, and before him till his honored death 
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( years of continuous service as the leader of its 

lami fur tliu (jrcalcr part of lliat time its governor, 

(jf education for one who had not the privileges 

iversily, a natural leader, his modesty was as con- 

s as his devotion to the concerns of the colony was 

No one can read the " History " in which he has 

cd llic chief events in which he was so conspicuous 

lir without feoliny that we liavc to do with a man 

miandcd affection as well as respect, a strong, 

I self-forgetful Christian character; and it is the 

e of such men as Hradford that best shows us why 

Jerprise at I'lyniouth did not die. 

I enterprise thus inaugurated slowly grew. In No- 

1621, just a year after the arrival of tlic first set- 

c " Fortune " brought thirty-five new colonists — a ^ 

; addition — among them a son of Kldcr Brewster 

■other of Edward Win^low, but most of them ap- 

pickcd up by the nierchajit -partners in Kngland, ^ 
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bound as they were to their partners, they could not well 
raise the money fur such an end. On the contrary, the 
merchant-partners preferred to send active younj; men, 
picked up wlicrc they could get them, who niifrht make 
good hunters, fishers, and tillers of the soil. They looked 
askance at the Separatists still at Leyden, most of all at 
Robinson, whom the Pilgrims desired above all others 
should come to them. They felt that if something could 
be done lo minimize the Scpnntist characteristics of the 
colony it would grow more rapi<lly. And so, in 1624, 

4 instead of Robinson, the merchant -partners sent over a 
certain John Lyford to minister to the church, which was 
led in its worship by Ehler Drewstcr, an<l still regarded 
Robinson as its pastor. 

I-yford was profuse in bis expressions of admiration for 

\ the institutions of the colony on his arrival, and joined the 
church as if he had been at heart a Separatist instead of a 
very unworthy member of the Puritan jxirty; but it was not 
long before his real character appeared. Ccrt.iin elements 
of discontent, .is h>is been seen, wore to be found in the 
composition of the colony; an<I of the discontented faction 
pcrhajTs the most conspicuous was John Oldha m, a man of 
headstrong temper, who, as a late arrival come at his own 
charges and not bound by the general .igrccmenl for com- 
mon labor under which the original settlers and most of 
their successors had maile the journey, was displeased with 
the hmitations placed on trade by the Plymouth government 
— limitations designed to secure as much as possible for 
the paj-ment of the debt for which so many in the com- 
munity were jointly liable. In company with Oldham and 
a few others, ]>ossibly among them Roger Conant, the 
future founder of Salem, Lyford now " set up a publick 
meeting ajKirtc, on y-' Lord's day," for worship as a Puri- 
tan minister of the Church of Mngland. A rather high- 
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liantlixl seizure of letters from these malcontents to the ittcr- 
cliAiit-partners in Loiuloii by Governor Bradford showed • 
that tbcy were actively attempting the overthrow of the 
supremacy of the Lcydcn I'llgrims, and were anxious to 
j>revciit the arrival nf those who had been left behind in 
Itnlland but who were lookin}; eagerly across the sea. In 
view n[ these evident attempts to stir up trouble for the 
Pilgrims, and certain revelations as to Lyford's previous 
immoral life, both LyfonI and Oldham were cxpeHcd from '' 
the little community. 

The news of the rejection of the unworthy Lyford pre- 
cipitated a quarrel attion^ the merchant- partners, many of 
whom were disheartened over the comparatively meager 
financial prosjjccts of the enterprise ; and after some nego- 
tiation, to the ^reat juy of the I'ilgrims, the Ixindon met- 
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His ori^nality as a thinker was not equal to that of 
Browne, but in every other respect he was the superior 
of that erratic leader. lie was nut called to the test of 
martyrdom as were Itarrowe and Greenwood and Penry. 
Hut he was vastly better fitted than they to be a (juide 
in a movement requiring patience, forbearance, and union. 
He was no mean contru^erxialist, his writing's made liim 
looked upon as the representative Separatist of his gener- 
ation ; yet his chief power was his cn])acity to mold those 
who came under his personal influence. The Pilgrims who 
crossed the ocean and founded Plymouth were strong 
men, of marked individuality, yet they and their colony 
bore permanently the stump of Robinson's forceful train- 
ing. There was in him a qiiatity of charity and tolerance 
in marked contrast to the Separatist leaders before liim, 
which Ictl him into kindly relations with ihe Dutch churches 
as far as tl>ey would jxirmit, and which softened his antip- 
athy to the Church of England every year that he lived. 
Nor was his conception of his own powers in his congre- 
gation autocratic, like that of Francis Johnson. Though 
he failed to reach the full <lcmocracy of Browne, his the- 
ory of church administration was more democratic than 
that of any early Congregational leader beside. And these 
qualities became in a measure the characteristics of the 
colony of which he was truly one of the founders, though 
he nc\'cr set foot upon its soil. 

From the cinning of the Pilgrims in 1620 to the arrival 
of the last comjxiny of their Lcyden associates not quite 
ten years later, the little colony grew to about three hun- 
dred members. It had taken firm root, i; had maintained 
its instiiution.s it had piissed through perils of famine, 
sickncs.s, opposition in Kngland, internal discords, the dan- 
gers of Indian hostility, and the worse i>cril of the lawless 
deeds of the rough traders and adventurers who settled 
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uic comini^ of the new forces from Ley den i 
certain tlian it had been during the early yeai 
that the relii;ious element would permanenl 
the Ci^nnnuin'ty. Ikit already the great Piirit 
tion into Massachusetts had begun which w 
Plymouth, hampered by its sterile soil and si 
population, far behind in the material developn 
England ; but on which Plymouth was to do i 
sionary work in fashioning Puritanism into Co 
alism. 

Through these years of sacrifice and struggl 
when a moderately gifted minister was procii 
person of Ralph Smith, the Pilgrim church had I 
tered to by Mlder Brewster. The merchant-pa 
sent the unworthy Lyford in 1624, and the colo 
Isaac Allcrton, had taken it upon himself to I 
the mentally distracted Rogers in 1628; but t 
preferred to listen to Brewster, who, though 
by Robinson's advice from administering the s 
*• taught twisc every Saboth, and y^ both pow( 
profitably, to yc great contentment of y^ hearcn 
comfortable edification ; yea, many were broug 
by his ministrie." A letter of De Rasiercs, 
chief-merchant at Fort Amsterdam, the pre 
York, describing a visit made bv him t*^ '*'• 
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mand the surrouiulint; country. Tlic lower part they use 
for their cliurch, where they preach ou Sundays and the 
usual holidays. They assemble by beat of tlruin, each 
with his musket or firelock, in front of the oiplnin's 
(Myles Standish'.*;] door; they have their cloaks on, and 
place themselves in order, three abreast, and are led by a 
.scr|rvant without beat of drum. Itchind comes the Gover- 
nor [William Itradfont], in a \on\' robe; beside him, on 
the right hami, comes the preacher [IChler Hrewster], with 
his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain, with his 
side-arms and cloak on, an<l with a small cane in his hand ; 
and so they march in good order, and each sets his arms 
down near him." 

We get an insight into this Plymouth mccting-housc 
also on a Inter and somewhat special occasion, when I'lym- 
outh enjoyed the residence of two miiiiritors, and was re- 
ceiving Governor Wiiithrop and Rev. John Wilson of Bos- 
ton as its guests. Wiiithrop records in October, 1632 : 

" On the Lord's day there was a sacrament, which they 
did i>artakc in; and, in the afternoon, Mr. Roger Williams 
[then living at I'lymonth] (according to their custom) pro- 
pounded a question, to which the pastor, Mr. [Ralph] 
Smith, -Spake briefly; then Mr. Williams prophesied [i.e., 
preached]; and after the governour of I'limoulh spake to 
the question; after him the elder [Brewster] ; then some 
two or three more of the congregation. Then the elder 
desired the governour of Ma.ssach 11 setts and Mr. Wilson 
to speak to it, which they did. When this was ended, the 
deacon, Mr. Fuller, put the congregation in mind of their 
duty of contribution; whereupon the governour and all 
the rest went down to the deacons' seat, and put into the 
box, and then returned." 

On such an occasion the congregation in the rude can- 
non-to])pe<l meeting- house at I'lymoutlj might well feel 
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lliat ill tlic liberty to practice the polity and worship in 
wliicli lln;y bclkvuii they haii tlic-ir reward for fidelity to 
their cuvciiant promise " to walke in all his wayes . . , 
hiitsDcver it slioiilil cost them " ; and what it had cost, 
le winii-Mwept t;r.ivejrird and llic rude street of hcwn- 
|ilank houses bnrc iiiiile wilness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TrrE rURITAN SKrrr.KMKNT UV NKW KXCLANI). — PURI- 
TANISM COXGkKGATIONAI.lZED. 

In the prccc(Iinj{ chapter the stnijitiles .iiid sacrifices by 

which ConyreyatiunalUts uf the Separatist tyix; brought 

their institutiuiis from Kngland through Itulland to the 

American wilderness !iavo been passed in rapid review. 

, It has btcn seen that the riyinoiith colony, after ten years 

- of contest witli perils wilhii] and without, was possessed 
ttf a jxipiilation of about three hundred, and had arrived 
at a condition of stabihly wliich promised the continuance 

\ of its institutions in church and stale, unless disturbed by 
inniieiices from outside. ISiit had Plymouth been left to 
its slow development such disturbance must almost cer- 
tainly have Come. Its supply of ininiijjranls from the 

\ Leydeu contjrt-yation was at best small, and by 1630 had 
practically reached ils limit; it could hope for little <iirect 
increase from Knj^lish Separatists, for they were few and 
poor ; and thout^h the sobric'ty and industry of the Pilgrim 
colony had enabled it t<) make head ayainst the ill-manaycd 
attempts o{ Weston, Gor^'es, and ^lorton to finind initnic.1l 
.settlements aliout Massjichusetts Hay, it could be only a 
matter of time when the more fertile lands about the 

i Charles .-md the sujKjrior fishing privilej;es of Cape Ann 
wouhl ijeople tho.se rejjions with Knylishmcn more in 
number than those of Plymouth, who would inevitably 

\ force the Separatist colony into conformity with their 
wishes, should the ])rinciples of Plymouth be obnoxious 
76 
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to tlicni. ']'h:it tlic u'tirk of Ilynioutli was prcsen'ed, and 
that tlic liiri^or ICii^lish stiltlL-inunts, whvn Ihvy came to 
be vrcctcd ml Nuw ICnglnnil soil, were friendly rather than 
hostile, \v:is 4hic to tlic fact tliat, iming to causes the work- 
ing of which was iiiifurcsvcii when tlic I'iltfrimii crossed 
the ocean, the great I'ltritan |>.-irty uf Kn^aiid, within lew y" 
than ten years after the laiulinir at llyinouth, liatl bcfpin 
the ucciipntioii of Massachusetts \\i\y in force, and, in xpte 
of its (i|i|)osition to Separatism in Kngland, lind come intol 
essential ecclesiastical hamiuny with the Separatists of the! 
New World. 1^ 

Throughout the later years of Klizabcth and the reign 
of the first of the Stuarts the two types of Puritanism, 
noticed in the first chapter of this voUiine, continued with- 
out any very sharp discrimination, since the opposition of 
■ I'urilansof e 
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lai^ely with the Separatist as to what the officers of the 
church ou|;ht to be ; he felt that its membership ought to 
be purified, for I'urttaiiism was above all a movement of 

\ ethical power anxious that men should live (fodly lives ; 
but he clung to the idea of a national church, and hoped 
tliat its purificattun would be brought about by the assist- 
ance of the government. And if this was true of the ex- 
treme Puritan, it was even more true of the large wing 
of the party that continued in the attitude which had 
been that of all the Puritans befure Cartwright, viewing 
the service as marred by Catholic ceremonies, the Prayer- 
Book as defaced by superstitious prescriptions, the mem- 

\ bership of the church as in sore need of discipline and 
its ministry of education, objecting to the tyranny of the 
High Commission and its imposition of vestments and 
rites, and looking for the abolition of all these evils from 

^ the government, without going so far as to join with the 
e.xtremer Puritans in condemning Kpiscopacy per or, or 
the Praycr-Book as a whole. 

Nor (lid this hope of general reform by the civil author- 
ity, cherished by all types of Puritans, appear to be vain 
tor many years after the Puritan movement had begun. 
True, the Puritans were frowned upon by 1-Jizabeth anil im- 
prisoned by Whitgift and other bishops under her encour- 
agement ; but all through the reign of that great queen 
their numbers steadily increased. It did not require a 
long memory for the Puritan to recall that Henry VIII. 
had turn the church from Rome and given it an Eng- 
lish Itible, while leaving its doctrines essentially Cath- 
olic; that the government which ruled in the name of 
Kdward VI. had given the same church an Knglish liturgy 
and Protestant articles ; that Mary had led the way b.ick 
to Rome; that Klizabeth had brought it once more to at 
least i)artial Protestantism ; and that all these changes had 
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\ bated bcftjrc and by the \a\\v,< J'titiw fiiUy cotnmittc<l him- 
self tu the Antflic-iii siilc. His great desire was the asser- 
tion uf liis uwii autliority, and hu was shrew<l cnoufrh to 
sec that a system wliicli made liim the appointer of the 
bisliujjs, aiid them the regulators of tlie church, gave htm 
a power which had ne\-er been his in Scotland — a jjowcr 
wliich would be impaired just in proportion as concessions 
were mndu to llic I'urttims. " No Itishnp, no_King," was 
the " short Aphorisme " in which tho royalist sympathizer 
BaHow says James expressed his puHtion at tlic conference ; 
and his hostility to all proposed changes in church gov- 
ernment led htm to declare that Scotch Presbyterian ism 
"as wel agreelh with a Monarchy, as God and the Dcuill. 
Then hnk & Tom, & \\ 'ill, & Dick, shall mcete, and at 
llicir pleasures censure me, atid my Cotincell, and all ottr 
proceedingc.s." To the I'uritans, who had treated him with 
the greatest respect throughout the conference, he ;m- 

"i, nounced: "1 shall make the confoime tlicniselnes, or I 
wil harrie them out of the land, or else doe worse." No 
wotuler these declaratiuns of their new sovereign were 
pleasing to the bishops; but were it not luld by the sym- 
jKilhelic Dean uf Chester, one could hardly believe that 
any tncinber of that order could have exclaimed, as one 
did with delighted servility, that " hee was fully pcrswaded, 
his Maiestie spiike by the instinct of tlic spiritc of Gott." 

This tritiinph of the High Anglican party was followed 
by another. The Convocation which met under the presi- 

^ dency of It ancro ft, then Bishop of I-oiidon, in the summer 
following the Conference, passed a scries of stringent can- 
ons enforcing uniformity, and declaring that to question 
\ the ajKistolical char.icter of the Church of Kngland in its 
existing fortn, to condemn its IVayer- Book, rites, and ccre- 
tnonies as superstitions, or its olTiccrs — such as archbt.shops, 
bishops, deans, or archdeacotis — as repugnant to the Word 
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uf ri;-.t^,raliuii (,. comm.i.iiuii l.y any ullkcr less 
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some at tlircv liiiitdrutl, wltc driven from lltcir livi 

Archbisliop Wlutyift died in I-V-briiary, ^1^0 4]^ 
succeeded in thv tCQ of Cnntcrbury by Itancro 
now brought the j»re ilhitio thcury of v^isi;«pacj 
lii -jlicst cc cl cjii;5t icnl _t>qst in_tJlc kinydoiii. Ilia 
lion KtruDijChcncd, of counic, all tlic forces opix 
I'urit^misiti. 

lint vvliilc l*uritanism thus sulTcrcd a loss of in 
over the ailniinist ration of the clinrch, rather than 
throiit-h thu accession of James it made a decided a 
in another quarter — the I%ii[;H$h Parliament. Unc 
Tudorri rarliaineiit had reached its lowest ebb of 
Tile destruction of the old noble (amilies durin}; tl* 
of the RoBcs had removed fr'jm Tarliamcnt that whi 
been it» main !>treni;th in the I^incLxtnan days; it rt 
several generations for the power of the landed yci 

:levelop siilTicieutly to raise the lower Mm»«-. 

>i the importar. :e bclom 
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rise into strcntfth when resisted by a kiii(r who was un- 
. pujtular. And Jaines, through his arbitrary assertions of 
his claims, alienated his first Parliament, tliat of 1604. 
lie sought to interfere in the election uf members, he 
pressed measures for a union with Scotland which the 
Commons regarded with suspicion, he quarreled with-the 
Commons as to whether they were a " court of record " 
or no, and thus roused a high degree of irritation. This 
opening Parliament of his reign was not predominantly 

II Puritan, but it was sufTicicntly under Puritan influence to 
. believe that some of the refonns desired by the Puritans 
'-. might wisely have been granted. And with the begin- 
nings of jiarltamentary opposition to tlic king the religious 
and the political opponents of the arbifrannuss uf the crown 
.naturally recognised that they were in a measure fight- 
jliiig the sjtmc battle; the Puritan way of thinking inclined, 
I ■jmoreovur, as truly toward the limitation of royal absotii- 
jtism by j>recedi:iit and by law as the High Anglican to assert 
\ the royal siijircniacy. As the reign of James went on the 
'Commons came into more and more hearty sympathy with 
the religious ideas of the Puritans. James's own feeling 
had been right, that Puritanism, like Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism, " as wei agreeth with a Monarchy " — as he wislied a 
monarchy to be — " as God ami the Deuill." 

The reign thus begun in ho.slility to the Puritans, and to 
the !^pint of constitutional govermncnt which soon came 
into full alliance with Puritanism, went on with increas- 
ing bitterness, though not always with increasing severity, 
toward the Puritan party. Under Bancroft the repress- 
ive policy of Whitgift was continued and strengthened; 
but Gcoi^e Abbot, nancroft's successor in the see of Can- 
\ tcrbury fronTTSTi to 1633, was a pronounced Calvinist, 
in sonic degree sympathetic with the Puritans, and willing 
to overlook some departure from tlic prescribed vestments 
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uiid curciuonics. Durinir his uuHy archbishopric, till the 
rise uf Laiul and tiis school, the I'uritanii fult mure cncour- ^ 
n^oiiiuiit, though ihcy at iiu time obtained the favor of 
the king. With I'arliamt: lit James fell into more and more ' 
h<>|M:lc:3S quarrel. The nation as a whole looked upon 
Spain as its tialiiral enemy; its stronti[ hatred of Catholi- 
cism feared any alliance with Spanidi interests; but the 
king hi>|>ed to ])roiiiote the peace uf Europe and fill hit 
dijpleted treasury by elTecling a inarria|pc between his soo 
and a Spanish prJiicetis — a liojje which tlie diplomacy of 
Spain used fur years to tie the hands of the Knglish Gov- 
ernment wlieii all ICngland except a few extreme royalists 
and Catholics were longing to go to tlie aid uf German 
I'rotestantism, slrnggliitg fruni iGiS unward tn the death- 
grapple of the Thirty Vears* War. Nor w:is James's home 
of tlic l>t.>t fcdintj of ICnL'laiid 
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^ hand, dL-claring, as he did so : " I will {govern according to 

the cuinmon woal, but not accoidiii^ to thu cominun will." 

All these events, and esi>tci;tlly the i>roi)osed Spanish 

\ marriage and the non-interference tn behalf of the hard- 
pressed Protectants of Germany, strengthened Puritanism 
and gave it a hold on the national afTectioti which it had 
never enjoyed nnder Elizabeth. As the average Knglish- 
man saw James agree, in 1623, that if Ins son should marry 
the Spanish princess the future queen should have public 
Catholic worship to which every man might have unmo- 
lested access, that Catholics everywhere in the kingdom 
should have freedom of worship in private houses, and 
that the children of the propo.sed marriage should be under 
their mother's charye till ten years of age ami hence have 
their early training i]> the Roman faith, no wonder he felt 
that the party which maintained the most positive type of 
I'rotestantism at home and which wonid go, tf it could, to 

'^ the aid of opprc-^sed Protestants :ibroail wius the party for 
him, rather than that which c.valteil royal absohitisn) and 
preached the <loctrine of un<iuestioning obedience to the 
behests of so unrepresentative a king. Nor was this 
feeling of the common ICnglishman lessene<l when, after 
his brief period of joy ()ver the faihire of the Spanish mar- 
riage negotiations, he saw the heir tu the throne betrothed 
to tile daughter of the king of France under an agreement 
pledging nearly as great concessions to Knglish Catholics 
OS had been offered to propitiate Sjiain. 

Thus it came about that when James died, in 1625, he 
left the alTairs of his kingdom in a situation which only 
the wisest and most conciliatory statesmanship could m.is- 
ter, and he left them to an obstinate, self-willed young 
man — Charles I. — who, though outwardly more dignified 
than his father had been, had an evil trait not markedly 
present in the older Stuart king, a capacity to make 
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promises wliich he never Intcmlcd to fulfill ; and who wai^ 
if aiiytliitig, tiiurc i>ursuailed tlian James of the (Unae 
autliority of kings. Such a king could only make matten 
worse. 

Tlic accession of Cliarlcs was followed by his marrii^ 
t.i ihe French Catholic princess; the cstablishmimt of hcr*^ 
Cathohc cha|K-l, which soon became a pojnilar place of 
report ; and tliu h>an of English ships to Richelieu to fi^t 
against French Protestants as part of the price — in justice 
to Charles tx: it said an unexpected part of the price — of 
tlie French marriage. His first Pariiamcnt he disBotved 
after it had su for less than two months in the first year^ 
of lii^ reign bccaniic the Commons refused to vote money 
which they believed would be squandered by the all- 
powcrfnl favorite, George VilHcrs, who as Duke of Buck- 
; Charles's nmst Inistcd adviser. Hi^ second 
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bcginninjf of the reign of James. Arbitrary as their ( 
incering policy was, it would be an injustice to the 1 
ops and clergy who supported Charles in the ope 
years of his rule to fail to recognize that they now re 
scnted not merely a tyrannous insistence on cerem 
.ind governmental uniformity in the church, they s 
in a me.xsure for doctrinal freedom. The older AngU 
like V\liitgift7 htid no serious doctrinal dispute with 
Puritans — they were alike Calvinists. But there wa 
intensity in the Calvinism of the Puritcins which r 
them endeavor to strengthen and enforce the Cilvi 
thcWound in the Thirty-nine Articles. TcTTViritirirn 
ingTnglitvrcws regarding the divine decrees were esse 
to all true Protestantism and all successful resistant 
Rome. This feeling had led the Puritans at the I lam 
Court Conference vainly to propose the introduction 
the Articles of the English Church of the Lambeth Arl 
of 1595, which, though approved by Whitgift an^d pi 
orrhc^^Anglican party at the time of their composi 
arc the most extreme statement of Calvinism ever 
forth with any show of authority in England. Rut, 
temporary with the reign of James, the Arminian coi 
versy ran its violent course in IlollandT That discui 
awakened much interest in the luiglish Church, w 
w.is rcj)resentcd by commissioners at the Synod of 
in 161 8-1 9; and though James approved the C.ilvir 
decisions of that body, the Arminian theories there 
demned impressed a section of the High Anglican cle 
men, and, through the influence of William Laud, 
* said, even modified the theology of the old king himj 
Under Charles, Arminianism became increasingly 
.icteristic of the High Church party; .md Arminianij 
England under the Stuarts, whatever it may have sij 
in Holland or in the Wesleyan revival, while imply] 



■ ■i tliu CnniiiKnt, with Hliich the- Cluircli of l-;!,^! 
liiii> far liclii il-cif in or.liat ((.-llcw^lii]). __l)Nring i 

.liHTil I>y llancii.fl ami Hils.m in lliu later years . 
1>. ill, liail l)i;a>mi: lliat •>( Uic Ariylican party; am 
accession of Charles to the throne Ilic devotion 
|)nrty to the royal nbsoUititiin had risen to an fibsun 
iimter the stiitmliis of constant royal favor and im 
opposition from the majority of the nation. Tl 
Church parly stood chiefly by tlic favor of the ki 
it is not surprising that its members exalted the ha 
upheld thcin. 

Over ay.iinst this^Arjpinianism and absfjhitisin 
High Anglican iwrty, I'urilniirsm in the church 
Parliament dc^j:£djibsohitc .MnifofJUiyijUiclicf. 
nf ttii- p:iitii-n faiiorcd_tole r.it ion, bu t the unity son 
rflic one was not that lookiiil for by the other. 
Piiritiin the prime necessity was unity in acccptnt 
in strengthening of the historic Calvinism of ihc 1 
Church; to the Anglic*n it was a submission to thi 
Intions impose'' *"---■■■' 
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•^ some of the High Church party. In 1625 the Commons 
reproved l>r. Kicliard Montagu for deiiyirnj that Calvinism 
was the doctrine of the Church of Kngland and speaking 
favorably of Rome — a reproof which ihey soon carried to 
the extreme of imprisonment. Tlic king's answer was 
the appointment of Montagu first to a cha]>l<')incy and 
later (1638) to the bishopric of Chichester. Nor were the 
voices »>f the Anglican niyalists less loudly raised in favor 
of the king's claims, or his recognition of their scmces 
less exasperating to the Puritans. In 1627, when Charles 
was endeavoring to raise taxes without the consent of 
_ I'arliament, Dr. Robert Sybthorpe, vicar of Drackley, 

(])rintcd a sermon in which he declared that subjects were 
not nuthori;!ed to resist even if the royal command was 
■ counter to the laws of God or nature, or impossible of 
ftilfillment. These views were too exaggerated for the 
Puritanism of Archhishoj) Abbot to ajtprove ihcir publi- 
cation ; but the llishop of London did so, aiul they were so 
acceptable to the king that Abbot was <lisgraced for his 
opposition, and practically set aside. About the same 
time Rev. Roger Manwaring declared in a sermon before 
the king that Parliament was a cipher, and that the king's 
command, without the consent of Parliament, bound the 
subject to pay any ta.x imposed, on i>ain of eternal dam- 

- nation. Tlie royal api)roval of Manwaring's theory was 
expressed by ecclesiastical advancement. In 162S Charles 
and his bishops piiblishc<l a declaration, still prefixed to 

^ the Articles of the Church of Kngland, affirming that 
in order that unprofitable discus.sion should cease these 
Articles were henceforth to be taken in their literal mean- 
ing, and no private interpretation should be put upon 
them. In one sense this declaration tended to theological 

^ liberty; but its real pnri>ort was to bar the Puritans from 
insisting on a Calvinistic inter]>rctation of them as the only 
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adtnissihlc one, and thus to aid in the spread of theok^od 
VKWA wMcli u majority of the nation deemed inimical to 
Protestantism. 

Tlie most conspicuous illustration of oppontion to Puri- 
laiiism and of \\\vx\ was l>cst and worst in High Anglican- 
ism was Wtlliani I^ikT> wlio was Charles's most trusted 
clerical adviser iu>m the beginning of his reign, and after 
tlic nssiissiiiation of Huckingham in 1628 Charles's right 
hand in the cccU->f:Lsticat and lately in the civil admtnis- 
tratinn of the kingdom. I^itid was ham in 1573, and had 
his education in St. John's College, , OxT 6i^^hcre he was 
distinguished forliis nnti-1'uritan sentiments. Preferment 
came to him slowly at first,.but by 1616, when he be- 
came Dean of Gloucester, he was one uf the most marked 
an<l inlluontial of t1ic extreme Anglicans. In 1621 James 
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pate and of apostolic succession, a representative of the 
anti-Calvinistic thcolo^ of the High Church p>irty, and a 
aevotcd supporter oJ ^e royal absolutism. Laud was more 
than the chief exponent of the \-iews of his party, he was 
a lender such as few ipcn in the history of the Kny;ltsh 
Church have been. To his mind there came the p'casinf; 
but unhistoric conception that subjection to the papacy 
and the Reformation were hut incidents in the life of the 
Church of England; that that organization had presented 
substantially the same doctrine at all times in fundamen- 
tals, and that those fundamentals were better preserved in 
the Romnn Church, in spite of its errors and its subjection 
to the papacy which he denounced, than in the non-pre- 
latical ctiurchcs of the Continent A strong sacramcnta^ 
j;ian, though he did not materially difTer with Calvin re- 
garding the nature of Christ's presence in the Supjjcr, he 
attached greater importance to the sacraments than tlic 
Calvinislic Rcfonncrs had done. Above all he was a rit- 
ualist, wliose piety craved a showy service, wlmse mental 
habit attached great importance to bowings at the name 
of Jesus, who saw irreverence in placing the communion 
table in the body of the church as the 1'uritans did, and de- 
sired to rail it off at the end as the altar had iKcn in Roman 
days ; while his martinet-like spirit inclined him to force all 
that he deemed fitting in worship on clergy and jteojile, to 
whom these changes seemed nothing but a return to Rome. 
'\ I^TiicLwnslJie. first of Anglo-Catholics; jie was not a Ro- 
il man Catholic. Itut it is no wonder that neither the Puri- 
tans nor the Roman Catholics of his age understood him, 
and that bolh parties sincerely believed that his object was 
to lead the Church of Kngland back to Rome — a belief 
which led to the offer to him on two occasions of a cardi- ' 
nal's hat. If it is true that his view.s of worship and of 
the sacraments ha^-e largely become those of the English 
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urch, it is also true, as Gardiner has remarked, that this 
been brought abuut "by a tutal abandonment uf 
I's methods. What had been imj>o!i!«ibtv to vlTcct in 
hurch to the worship of which every person in the land 
s obliged to conronn became jxissiblc in a church which 
/ one who pleased was at liberty to abandon." 
Hut to I-nud's tliinking, the enforcement of conformity 
mcd not M all iniixissible, aiid he iwt himself lo tlie 
rk, now that he was master of the great diocese of 
ndon, with a viyor that made many a I'liritan des pair 
the religious future of England. To the Puritan tfic | 
ritual elevation of the people .'^ecmed impossible with- 
the aid of a learned, preaching ministry, inculcating 
Iptural doctrines, reproving sins, and above all setting 
th an active type nf religions life, of which conversion 
power of the Spirit of God was the 
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question and answer, and that every lecture must be pre* 
ccdeil by the service, read by the lecturer in 5uq>lice and 
hood. To the I 'uriliui thi s host ility _uLI-: md and the kint{ 
seemed a <lcj)riv;itiQn_(if the means of salv ation. 

I'erhaps even more impressive to the ordinary Purttan 
mind than these ({encral orders was the savage rclcntless- 
ncss with which Laud pursued men whose only ofTcnsc 
was that llicy .ipoke what half the nation was thinking, and 
what the Piirilnn believed to be the truth of God. A 
universally notorious illustration is that of Alexander 
I^ighton, father of the celebrated Scotch archbishop. 
Leighton was an extreme Cartwrightinn I'uritan, who 
printed in the " month wherein Rochell was lost " (Octo- 
ber, 1O28) a fierce outburst against the bishops and the 
Catholic (jiieen, entitled " Sions I'lea against the l*rctacic," 
The book was a burning attack u])on the innueiiccs which 
had led to a great disaster to the Protestant cause and a 
great 4lisj,'race for I-lnghsh foreign jjolicy. Tor its writing 
Leightoir was sentenced by the Star-Chamber Court in 
June. 1630 — while I-iiid with uncovered head gave tlvinks 
to G<kI for the decree — to degradation from the ministry, 
to life imprisonment, to the hopelessly exorbitant fine of 
^10,000, to the i)illory, to whipping, to the loss of his cars 
and the slitting of his noso, and finally to branding on his 
cheeks as a " sower of sedition." 

I.eightoii's attack u|)on the .authorities of the church 
had been bitterand his punishment merciless. He cer- 
tainly was an c^uremist. Possibly, therefore, I-ind's more 
usual metho<ls dfnarasslng Tuntanism and enforcing 
nniformlly may he better understood from a much less 
flagrant case, where the minister was no fanatic, but was 
notably learned, spiritual- minded, able, and devoted — a 
man who might well be deemed an ornament to any 
communion. Thoni.as Hooker, later one of the founders 
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Jiallats jjroiv so out of last, ji noc f„o,I c<,i,l,ii,« ,ll 

<,r \ir II I ■ I ■ ^ -- ' '^'.""-'-ins III 

0IJVl^Lb?i,>crs drcssinj;,:' H„t Laud had been Ic 

a year l!,sh,.p of I.o,«l,„, Ufore his hand >va» M 

out agamst Hooker, and the Chchl„ford Icctnr 

under bonds for appearance when wanted. R, 

preachini- brought him h, a few months more a, 

Laudsallenl.on. I!„t now his beneliccd neighboi, 

the clerj-y to the number of forty-nine, and, it is in 

■ng to note llie rector of Chelmsford, in whose ,,a, 

had labored, petitio„e-d for his retention as a ma, 

iloctryne, orthodox, and life and conversation hone, 

for h,s ihsposiuon peaceable, no wayes tnrbiilcnl , 

...us A few days later fortyone „( the mh.is.crs 

Loiiiit)' sent III a c.i.ni,.,-.,^.;.:.... ^..i- . .. . .. 

be eiiforccti, Ht 
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striking nor exceptional — it was payint; pretty dear for ccr- 
cinuiiial unifunnity ; and the pruhibition of discussion of 
those doctrines wlucli the I'uritaiis deemed essential to all 
spiritual growth was a sorry way to advance theological 
freedom at a time when the chief need of the Establish- 
ment wa^ an educated and worthy ministry, a better in- 
strtictccl nienibership, and a stricter mural life. No won- 
<l«{r Milton cried out in his noble lament for Lycidas, nine 
years after Land became llisliop of London and eight 
years after Charles had put in force his determination to 
rule without Parliament: 

lja.1 c:in>c, nnil lasl did go, 

The ]u1ul of tlic CtnliUnii like; 

Twi> iiiasi^y Vtyti he liun: iif ntutuk Iwiin, 

(Till: ipiIiUii iijics ihu irnn slmlx uniun,) 

lie %biHik lib mili.'Ti.il locksi and Mvrn iKspakc: 

" Iliiw wdl oiuld I liavc H|Kircd for ilicc, ynttng Kwain, 

KiKnv i>f MKh ax (or llii-ir Icllks' take 

Crcfji, nml inlriulu, and cUiidi into diu foldf 

< >f iilliLT care (hi.7 liule rwkonini; make, 

Tli.in liow 111 M'Tanihti: al ihu shiMrcn' tcflst. 

And hliovc away the wiidliy bidikn ^wMi 



The huni^y Hhcqi Imk di>, and arc nut (cil, 

llul, swidli'n with ithid and (he rank ii>i>l lliey draw, 

Riit inwanlly and foul (.'iiniai;i«a kjireail : 

ttcshkii nhal the i;riiu u-olf with privy paw 

Daily <lev(iurs aimce, and niilhlng Eoid." 

Under such circumstances of increasing discour.igemcnt 
a few of the more adventurous of the 1*uritans began to 
look across the Atlantic with the thouglit of founding on 
the shores of a new continent the institutions that were 
denied them In the old. Tliis inclination was doubtless 
stimulated by the example of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
wht>se experiences, toUl in Mourt's " Relation " and Wins- 
low's " Good Newes from New England," were given to 
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the Kn^'Iish public in 1623 and 1634. But re^ouieoB-| 
sitlcniliuiis (lid not cxclusi%'cly control the fint Poritaa|| 
iiiottuiiM tuward the suttlvmcnt of Manachlisettl. ThatH 
impulse had its ap])arent bcjrinningi in the south-ol- I 
Miit-laiKlburtnitjIi of Dorcliestcr, where Rev. John White r ■ \ 
(listii))fitishc<l riirit.111, was rector. From all th» coast o( ' 
l-'ii^tand vessels resorted annually to American watera for 
fishing;; and as larj;er crews could be employed in takii^ 
the catch than were required for the homeward voyage^ 
the thuii)jht occurred to some of tlioie interested in the 
trade that a permanent settlement could be fonned in New ^ 
Miigtand, where the superfluous (ishermen could remain, 
and where sitp]>lies could be raised and stored. For this 
purpose a Fishing' Coinixiny was organized at Dorchester 
throu}^h White's inlhieiice, and by this crompany a settle- 
ment was be^iiii on Cape Ann late in 1623 or early in 
lf>-'4. Til ilii-, Lolnny ki>i;i.r CniKiiil, a vii^'ornus Puritan, 
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November, 1620, claimed jurisdiction over New Kngland, 
grouted by a patent uf March ig, 1628, such purtiun of 
its turriturics as l;iy between three mites north of tlic Mer> 
rimac and an equal distance south of the Cliarles rivers to 
a I'uritan land c<>m]>any having John Hndicott as one of 
its members. Under the ausj>ices of this new association 
'^ Knclicutt and an a<l\'ancc guard of settlers left Kngland 
in the summer of 1628^ landing at Salem, where Conant 
liad been for about two years a resident, on the 6th of 
September. 

The enterprise thus laimched was pushe<l rajiidly on. 
Tlin^ugh the instmmentality of White and others, Puritans 
from all o\er ICngland were interested, and new members 
of incrc.ising ])rominence were rapi<lly added to the com- 
j»my. IiiHiieiitial Mipport was secured at court; whether 
Cliarles I. really seriously concerned himself witli what 
must have seemed to him an insignificant colony in an 

_^ out-of-the-way part of the world may be doubtful; pos- 
sibly he felt that a Purit.in exodus might free him of 9 few 
of his o]>{>onents; but through the inlluence of Lord Dor- 

\ Chester and the Earl of Warwick the king granted a direct 
j;harter to this enlarged company — a document which was 
sealed on March 4, 1629, and winch authorized the " Gov- 
erni>rand Company of tlieJVI.ittachusetts Hay," thuscreate<I, 
to elect olTicers, admit new members, and make laws for the 
.id ministration of its domain. Thus equipiied with a char- 
. ter granting extensive privileges, the comicniy strongly 
attracted I'urit.tn colonists, so that within u few months 

* after its creation a large reinforcement was sent to Salem, 
arriving there in June, 1629. Even more important for 
tlic future of the enterprise was the agreement entered 

Iinto by John Winthmp, Sir Richard Saltonstall , Thomas 
Dudley, Increase N<)well, Isaac Johnson, William Pynchon, 
and others at Cambridge, August 26, 1629, to go to New 
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ti^kuul tlio next s|>riii(;, iiroviilui) the gtn-cmmcnt and It 
lartcr vA tbu company slioiilil be transfem:d to Massa- If 
insults. Tliis j^ave llic umlcrtnkin^ nut only the support '■ 
f iiiL-n of diaractcT and iHi.silinii, jt made the ne w colo ny ^ 
r.-ictically asciii^iiulqHj»daU.sclf-tfovcnijntr"atatc^iiwtigul 
' an ordinary cor]ii>ralioii for tliv tlcvclo pment of a new 
nintry adiiiiiiislLTcd by a board in I'^njlaiid. whidi wai 
mbtlL-ss all tliat tlie king bad in mind when the charter 
as granted, if ihat act cniiKcd liini an'y~itcnous TBougfit 
. all. Tlic decision to make the company wholly domi- 
Icd in New ICngland led to the election of John Win- 
irop to the governorship, since Matthew Craduck, the 
rst governor, was tillable to emigrate; and in the spring_ 
id suininer of 1630 the Puritan exuclus ran fnll_tidc. 
robably at kast a tlionsand persons cnmc from Kngland 
I Massacliiisetls In that year alone — more than three 
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\vas extreme Tlicir membership coiiUuiied men of liinnbic 
^ positi<iii, it is true, but their leiulcrs were from yoot! stiitiuii 
ill Knglaiul, many <>( tliem of the country gentry, men of 
wealth, character, and edticiition. Their mini-stcrs, as there 
^ will be fun|il<4 occasion to sec, were the ijcers in learning 
and ability of any in the I'uritan wing of the Church of 
Mn;;1and ; they were men reverenced an<I admired not 
oidy in tlic colonial hamlets to which they came, but by 

!|\vide circles in the home land. Probably no colony in the 
'history of luiropeaii emigration was .siii)crK>r t o that of 
^^ lliissachu setts in wealth, stalipn^ftLcaimcij^ The relig- 
ious motive, ever predominant in the bcgimiing of the 
enterprise, had enabled it to draw on the best elements of 
a great party in I-Ingland, and to attract men whom no 
mean or urdinary aims wouhl have drawn across the sea. 
. Kdi^iiui had eipially aniniate<l the I'lymouth enterprise; 
but I'lyinoiith had no const it tie ncy in ICngland from which 
to draw streniilli ; its Separatist princii)les had been de- 
spised in the home land by Anglican and I'uritan alike, and 
its true-hearted membership had come from the humble 
l-eyden e.\iles, or the equally humble occasional emigrant 
sent ilirettly from l-^nglaml by the nierchant-j^rtners ur 
self- impelled to cast in his lot with the struggling com- 
nnniity. It had a few men of ability, like llrewster and 
\ Bradford and Winskiw, it had men of character in abun- 
.itlance; but it was wholly deficient in men of wealth or 
I university ethication, while its pulpit, never consjticuoiisly 
^strong after Robinson had been left at I.eyden, was filled 
by no higher olTicer than a niling elder when the Pitritan 
colonists began their work at Salem, 

Nor were these I'uritan emigrants men easily impressi- 
ble by outside inllucnces tir tolerant of dissent. Puritan- 
\ ism crossed the ocean with no such general intention of 
seeking civil and religious liberty as has often been at- 
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Lribiiled to it. As cnmparod with the Puritam, the FiU 
rriiiis or riymniitli iiulvcd shouxtl a considerable measure n 
if tdlcr.-ition, pL-rhaps bccniisc of Dutch oxamplc, iDorelj 
>riilKiljly l>y ro:isi>ii of the kimlly spiiit infused into them U 
)y Kiibiiisdii and ni.-iii)taiiicd by Drcwbtcr, Hradford, and I 
iViiislow — a spiiil tlio more rvadily cherished on account ^ 
if tlic conijianitivc fctblcncss of the colony. But ne ither i", 
I'iliiiims nor Puritans luid any thought of ea tablishing lib^ 1 1 
:rty for men to do as tbcy jUvasc; nor would any jfcneral |\ 
.(ilcraliuii, siuii as we now justly value, have furnished 
iiotivcs definite cnoni^li to have Ic<l our ancestors to thc*^*))^ - 
Vcw World. TIic I'nritans who .<;cttlcd Massachusetts had 
itllc if any imiru dis|j<>siti<)n to ti<li.-ratc diNscnt from what 
licy bcliuvcil to be tho rii^Iu jiatii in church and state 
han had Anlihishnp Laud to allow departure from Ihe 
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estccnie it our honour to call tlic Church uf Eaghutd, from 
whuncc vvc'c rise, our <lcare Mutlicr. . . . Wcc leave it 
not therefore, as luathiiijr that milk wherewith we were 
nourished there, but blesiiiiig God fur the Purentaire aud 
Education, as Members of the same Ikxly, shall always 
rejoice in her good." 
\\ And ill 1631 the extremely SciKirntist Roger Williams 
(refused to su|>ijly the j>ul{>it of the Itoston chureli because 
jthut botly still coii:^dered itself uiise|>arated from tlie 
Church of England. 
. AH- the mure remarkable is it, then, in view of the 
. worldly and educational superiority of the Puritans over 
, , the lllgrims, and their anti-SeparatJ.st feelings, that the 
I'urilan churches organized in New lCnglan<l adopted the 
principles of Separatist Tlymouth in their formation and 
gtnemment. No step in the development of Congrcga- 
-^ionalisin is mure obscure ur more imiiortant than this 
Cuiigregationalizing uf I-'ngl ish I 'uritaiiisiii. To under- 
stand it we must go back to the winter of 1628-29, when 
Kndicott and the vanguard uf the I'liritan emigration 
were laying the fi>iimlati(ins at Satcm. Illness had burnc 
hard on the little coinj>:iny, and in their distress 1-jidicott 
had ubtained the minislrations of the only physician then 
on the cutist, Ur. Samuel Fuller, deacon of the church at 
\ Plymouth, liefore Fuller's c<miing, Kndicott, like most 
Puritans, had reganled the Plymouth Sc]>aratists with sus- 
picion ; but in conversation with his guest prejudices melted 
away, antl he was able to write to IJradford on May 11, 
1629, as follows: 

" I acknowledge my selfe much bound to you for your 

kind love and care in sending M'' Fuller among us, and 

jj rejuyce much y' I am by him satisfied touching your 

■t' jtidgmenis of y outward forme of G(nIs worshipe. It is, 

as farr v& I can yel gather, no other then is warrented by 
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Y<! cvUIcncc of truth, and y« same whidi I have proffeswd 
inil mniiitniiK-d <:vi;r since y" XjouX in merde revealed him ' 
^clfc iinlo mc; being farr from y= commone reporte that 
lialh Ik'cii sproiul of you tuncliing that perticuler." 

Thnt l''mtic<>tt was readily imprcssud by the cxpoutioM 
)f tliu llymuutli (Icacon was natural. Puritans and Sep- 
iralists had never hnil doctrinal disagreement; b^hjjrare 
jironouncud Cnlvinists. Itoth alike belici-cd that macb ot 
:hc worsliip roi|iiirud hy the Kn^flish RittnUishmcnt was ^ 
;tipcrstiti(ius. n<>lh held that'in the lliblc Gml has set ^ 
*<>rlh all his w'lW. linth welcomed preaching on the doc- ^ 
:riiial issues of the day. Itoth had left their native land 
to escape Mitih Commission Courts and requirements of ^ 
iinifiimiity, that they mijilit |)ractice "the jxHiitive part (rf 
cluirch riforniatinn." Neitlier cou!<l have felt any desire 
to see the couliniied rule of liishops; for, ajkirt from the *^ 
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type of Puritanism in (general which would incline to a 
ready acceptance o( I'lynioiith tlicorics, there is reason to 
think that some of the Puritans associated with White in 
the initial sta;;cs of tlic Salem undertaking were niovini; 
in directions hitherto distinctive only of En<,'lish Separa- 
tism. 1 low far tliis was tlic ca-^e is a (|ticstion tlie answer 
tf> which is of great obscurity. 1'he use of a distinct cuv- 

15 enant as the basis of the local eluirch is one of the funda- 
j; mental principles of Ccmgrefjiitionalism which never found 
: ' acc.eptance with ICnglish Puritanism as a whole, but was 
I'tyjjical of the .system of Hrowne. Hnrrowe, and Kobin.son. 
,,The (trdinution of its ministers by the local conyreyation, 
■ ill addition to their election, was also a distinctly Separatist 
. <l<jctrine. Hut certain considerations seem to sluiw that 
the former of these usages, if not also tlie latter, may have 
been favorably regardeil in the circle from which ICndicolt 
came. Rev. Hugh Peter, for example, who w.ts among 
the earliest members of the Massachusetts Comp.iny of 
\ 1(128, and whom I'ndicott must have known personally, 
employed a covenant in the church at Rotterdam of which 
he became colleague pastor on Ins flight from ICngland in 
1629. Perhaps he may have argued in favor of the prac- 
tice in l^nilicolt's hearing before the Salem settlers left 
P^ngland; but more probably I'eter's own adoption of the 
covenant was due to the intlucnce of his nss<Kiate in the 
\ Rotterdam charge. Dr. William Ames , whose Separatist 
leanings were <lecideX Of more importance as showing 
possible inclination toward covenant organization in the 
circles of southwestern ICngland where White labored is 
the fact that the eluirch which was organized through 
White's efT()rts at Plymouth, KnglamI, in March, 1630, and 
•^ which afterward settled at Dorchester, Mass., seems to 
have had some more definite uniting pledge than was 
usual in Puritan parishes, though reasons will be given 
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ivlicii the or^.iiti/atiiin of that church is more minutely 
li.-scnl>c<l for (1oiil>iiii<r whclhur that agrccincnt imiilicdan 
-•xdusivuly ri'}{i:iii.Tato mcnibcrsKip. And if the Btatcmcnt 
s triiu, as svi:ins hardly credible, that at the crfhccrint; of 
.hat rliiirch tlio ministers were not only chosen but or- 
laiiicd by the ci >n^rc};.-itiun, it is evident that the Puritam 
if soiidnvestcTti luij^land were fnr more radical than Puri- 
:iiiiisin as a whole. 

Itiit while it is thus clear that Endicott and the firet 
^nii^rants to Sali-ni were nearer to the Hymoiith Pilgrims 
II belief than they at first reali/.CTi, their conceptions of 
;xility and government were still in the (^stle, and we 
aiay safely conjecliirc that the disciiRsionii with Fuller 
L-mbraceil fmir <>r five fi;aliires (if church life, in rc^anl to 
ill of wliich t;enera! rantati custom diffcrcdfrom that of t^ 
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church, and the sccon(]_ .Congregational chujch in Ncw__ 
England. Tlie historians of the latter part o[ the seven- 
teenth century, and uvcn Rev. John Mi^inson, son of the 
first teacher of the Salem church ami himself one of its 
most honored mtnistcrs, dated its formation from August 
6, 1629; but a contcmjK>rary letter shows that by July 
30th of that year a covenanted church on the llymouth 
model cxi.sted at Salem, which on that day chose and or- 
dained its pastor and tc.icher. It is quite possible that this 
church was organized, at least to the extent of the union 
of its first members by a covenant, in the late spring of 
1639, licfore the coming of the large immigration in June. 
Be this as it may, the covenant by which this church was 
constituted was, like alintist all early Congregational cov- 
enants, extremely simple. As far as its content is now 
Icnown it was embraced in a single sentence: 

"\Vc Covenant with the Lord and one with an other; 
I and doe bynd our selves in the presence of God, to ualkc 
I together in all his waies, according .is he is pleased to re- 
vcale himself unto us in his Blessed word of truth." 

While Kndiciitt had thus been battling with the New 
England winter and coming into friendly relations with 
the Separatists of Plymouth, the comiKiny in England 
whose agent he was had been rapi<lly growing, it had ob- 
tained its niyal charter, and w.ns pre]>ared in the spring of 
\Ct2Cf to send over a numerous bo<Iy of colonists. Promi- 
nent among the cares of the cnni]>any during this busy 
winter had been its negotiations with clergymen of Puri- 
tan sentiment to take sj>iritual chaise of its American 
enterprise and attempt the conversion also of the savage 
natives of New England. In this search aid was rcntiered 
by Rev. John White and bj- Rev. John Davenijort, later 
to be the first pastor at New Ilavcn, Conn. Three minis- 
ters were obtained, Francis Briglit, Francis Higginson, and 
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Samuel Skclton, all of wliom were ordained dergymen of 
tliu Church of Ktiglaml; nml with them came a fourth 
minister who had ubtahicd jmssn^c in the company'i ihipa, 
Ralph Smith, whose strict Separatist views had nut been 
imderstoiul at first by the ciiin)>any; but how little theii 
eiiter|>risc s^ivorccl <>r (general toleration u manifest fromil 
llic direction t^iveii to Kiidicott that unless Smith shouldll 
he " conformable " to the K"^eniiiient established at Salcm 1' 
he should not l>e permitted to remain. Acknuwictlgod ' 
fellowship wilh Separatist I'lymoiith was still far from the 
desire of the niaiia;,'ers of the eiitcqirise in Enj^nd, who, 
aside from their own objections on religious {rrounds, 
doubtless feare<l ihc hostility of the Hnglish Goi-cmmcnt 
■ilioiilil the Salcm colony become known as " Hrownist." 
Ity the end of Jniie, 1(129, these ministerial reinforcements 
had crossed tlic Atlantic. 
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and so likewise, uliom they wouIJ have for teacher; so 
\ tlie most voice was for Mr. Skclton to be Pastor, and Mr. 
Hiyginson to be Teacher." 

This election was followed by an .ict of (rreat importance 

V — one which would scarcely have been performed save for 

! the influence of Plymouth teaching. As Gott records of 
the i>a.stor and teacher just elected: "They acceptinfj y*^ 

I choycc, M' Higyison, with 3. or 4. of y^ jjravcst members 
I of y church, laid their h.inds on M' Skclton, using prayer 

, therwilh. This being done, ther was im(Hisission of hands 
<>n M' Hiffljison also," 

j \\y this laying on of hands I ligginson mh\ Skelton broke 

I with the whole system of episcopal succession whii:h I^aud 
maintained, aiul illustrated the wholly cougregiitional con- 
ccj)tion that it was within tlie province of every Christian 
congregation not only to ch<«>sc but to ordain its own 

1 officers — a conception which had been hcM in its fulhicss 
oi]ly by Separatists and Anabiiplistfl. 

Rut another Congregational prinei|ilc was to be illus- 
trated in the formation i>f this first New England Puritan 
chnrch besides thatof tlie ajitonomy of the congregation. At 
least one ruling elder and one or in<)re ileacons were elected 
on this memorable 20th of July; but their ordination was 
delayed in order that there might be no rei)entance if the 
incoming .ships should bring immigrants better (jualified 
for these posts, and August 6th was fixed for the comple- 
tion of the work. News of the events past antl to occur 
was sent to llradford at Plymouth by a priv.itc corrcs|)ond- 
ent, though it is hardly probable that the statement of 
the Plymouth hislori.an Morton is correct, that represent- 
atives from I'lyniouth were formally invite<l by the Satcm 
chnrch. However this may have been, Hr.-idford and some 
^ others of the Plymouth church appear to have gone to 
Salem to welcome the new enterprise, and though the 
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\'i>ya^c pr<>\'C(l Inii^fcr than they hoped, they came Into 
the Salem iissenibly in time to ^vc the first illiMtra^oii.an 11 
American soil or lli.it commitiiion of churchet which w *> [1 
important a trait uf American Con|rrci^tionitl|Hn.>y.hg(^ H 
nw out " the riyht handoffelloiyshi^" * 

Vet though Iviiiliciitl and lli^irinson and Sbelton were 
prufoiMKtly inlhienced by I'lymoiith example, they wished 
to Mcer a n;irr<)w course of their own between such a con- 
forinily to the niethcKls of worship of the Knglish Establish- ^ 
meiil as the more moilenite 1'iiritnns in England practiced, 
anil full Separatism. Not all the inhabitants ci'cn of the 
htlle Salem cuniniunity were uf thtnr way of thinking. 
Two of the most prominent of the newcomers of. 1639, 
John and Samuel lln)wnc, were tlissatisficd with the fonn^ 
and worshij) of the new ehnrch. To their thinking it was 
Separatist, ami its ahandonnient of the I'raycr-Book was 
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^ causes of dissatisfaction which led Francis Rright, one o( 
the three ministers sent out by the company, to return to 
England in 1630 little is certainly known; but the writers 
of New Knglaiid history in the latter half of the sevcn- 
\ tcciith century belie\'eil that he, like the llrownes, was too 
much of a conformist wholly to relish the Salem inno- 
vations. 

That so radical a departure was not expected or relished 
by the I'uritan members of the com[>any who remainc<1 in 
l^nglatul there is abundant evidence. On news of what 
had been tlone by l-'ndicott reyardiiiy the Hrownes his 
superiors wrote to him : " Wee may haue leave to think 
that it is possible some vndigeslcd coimcclls haue too 
sodaincly bin put in excciicon, wtli may banc ill constmccon 
vyih the state liecre, and make vs obnoxious to any adver- 
sary." 

It is evident, too, that the I''n^lish I'lirttans believed the 
Salem novelties to be due to I'lymouth influence. A year 
after the formation of the Salem church, 1630, Winthrop, 
\ Dudley, Johnson, and Coddin^ton were denied the Lord's 
Supper hy Skelton, and baptism was denied to Codd- 
ington's child, since they were not members of any local 
church. On news of this refusal of the sacraments to those 
who certainly wire members of the Church of Kn^land, 
supposing a national church to have any rightful existence. 
Rev. ^>hn Cottoii, then of Boston, l-lngland, but later to 
■j become the teacher of the church of lloston, Mass., and a 
I chief defender of the pi>sition he now attacked, wrote to 
I Skelton in distress, declaring ; " You went hence of another 
' judgment, and 1 am afraid your change hath sprung from 
v^Ncw Plymouth men." 

TTic story of Salem beginnings has thus been told at 
some length because it is a turning-point in Congregational 
history. Had Kndicott, Iligginson, and Skelton moved_ 
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in any other direction tliaii that thvy took, Cpngfcga rional 
tie veil ipnivni would Iiavu Ikicii vastly uthur thaii was act- 
milly tliu c;ise. Tliey might h.-ivu iiiaiiitainud the moder- 
ately ctiiifinniist piisitioii of the Itruwnus; but liatl they if 
(lone .sii, the I'lynmuth influence would have bcxn scarcely 
felt, and the I'liritan and I'ilgrini streams could hardly ha\*c 
floweil to^etlier. Ttiey might have become wholly Sepa- 
rati?it; lint limt woidtl have been to break mth the com-' i^ 
paiiy which had ^ent ihcin out, and to have been discred- 
ited in large measure l>y the army t^ immi|;ratioii that 
was t<i f<illow them. As It was, they disowned one feature 
of riyiiiiiiiili jji'lity-^that of Se[>n rat ion— which was nut 
"very sireiiiioii-^Iy insisted im at riymouth, and which had 
little practical importance across the Atlantic, sivc as a 
stimulant to I'nylish prejudice. Hu t .-dl other ess entials 
of riyii).>ulli pi.Mfo: lli.y .iJ. .|.t,,|. and" "iTwIe thereby 
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Inr{^1y fmiii the siiiithwiistcni ctiiiitics of the islniid, which 
left Hni^litndnn March 20, 1630, ami seltled at Dorchester 
early in June. 'Hiis tyxly a.ssetnb1eil in ihc New Hospital 
at Flyniiiuth, Kn^laiicl, just before s^iilintr ; ami there, under 
the (guidance «f While, chose as its officers two clerjiy- 
mcn <if the Clinrch of l''n^laiid, from Kxclcr and its neii;h- 
borhtKxl, John Maverick and John Warhain. Here, as at 
Salein, the choice was solemnized by a fast and preceded 
by a sermon; but it may well be doubted whether the 
ministers were nnlaincd by the church. Roger Clap, who 
was present as a yoiiny man, and whose vivid recollections 
written ont many years later constitute our source of 
kilrtwled(je of the details of the scene, would hardly have 
omitted so essential a feature. While, who was no ex- 
treme nonc(>nf<irniist, and was afterward mucli more of a 
I'rc.-ibyliTian than a Cf>nj(rejinti"nnlist, as evidenced by his 
later attitude in the Westminster Assembly, could scarcely 
have countenanced it; and the ihou^'ht of <>r<linatioii in 
a<li1itinn to elLtlion in this (raiisaetion at I'lyimnUh wtniid 
pri)bably be at oilcc rejected, were it not for the direct 
statement t>f the Ieanie<l eighteenth century New ICn^land 
ainialist, Rev. Thomas I'rincc. that onllnation took place. 
Prince based his statement on a manii.>ieript letter, but 
who.se or when written does not appear; and the inherent 
improbfibiltties seem so jjrcat that one may well hesitate 
before acceplinf; the allegation .is proven. Whether this 
body possessed a covenant before leaving Knjjland is also 
not ea.sy to decide, and eonipeletit New l'!ngland historians 
have held the allirniative and the negative. Roger Clap, 
of whom mention has been made, though present as a 
member of the expedition at the election at Plymouth, 
was " admitted into the Church Fellow.-ihip at the first 
beginning in Poitlicstcr, in the year 1630." Tliis would 
seem as if some agreement had been entered into before 






yain^ ;itiil hiiiiihly r.iiiki:il Clap wns 
»liL'l1icr tliis a^rcciiii:iit iiiiplk-d a 
■ > by rcjiLiiiTiitt; pcnums t»iily as the 
iiiaili: ilniibtfiil l>y \Varhain*s oiiiiiion, 
iu-[ .ifiL-r tliL- nirival <.f ihc IXjrchcstcr 
1 SI ill, tli.'it tlic "diiirch may con.siKt 
■ lill)- iiiid opc-nly imgoilly" — a view 
I iln: I'lij-lisli Puritan tlicury better 
ritiviitli. Milt whatever iinpcrfec- 
lci! iti the Ciiiiyrcgatioiiahsmof this 
omiitiL;. it is tasy to see that it was 
iiiild incline it to ltM>k favor- 
■ iml Iiis Salciii assitcialos had dune, 
ril I'lvriiniiih, wliose physician, the 
was iniiii-iiiinj; to the sick cf the 
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by a minister held in great esteem among them, John 
Co tton , of Boston, l-'ng1and, who wiis three years later to 
become the teacher of the churcli at Itoston, Mass. Utit 
his counsel apiiears to have been of the most general char- 
acter, and these immigrants came to M;uv^chii setts llay 
with their conce|>lions of church organization still in the 
. formative stage. In thi.s condition they felt under the 
^ mottling influence tif l''ullcr, and of his earlier convert 
ICndicolt, whom the I'l>-niouth physieian now describes as 
a second Itarrowe in hi.s zeal for the Congregational way. 
'llie .sickness incident to new settlements in those days 
of little sanitary knowledge afflicted Wiiithrop's comiKiny 
at Charlestown severely. In their distress Winthrop ap- 
pealed to the Salem church for advice. At Silcm there 
were present, on the reception of this request, three of the 
more prominent members of the riymoulli body. Fuller, 
Winslow, and Allerton, and, as was natural, they t(xj were 
ciinstiUcd as to (he pmblem presented by the Massachu- 
setts govenn)r. lly the joint counsel of the S;dem church 
and of the rejircsentatives of that of I'lymouth, Friday, July 
30, 1630, was aj)jK)inte<l as a fast in view of the sickness, 
and by the same advice covenanted churches were org.in- 
izcd on that day at Charlestown and Watertown. At 
Charlestown sucli care was exercised in admission to this 
new fellowship that on the ilay kA beginning only four. 
Governor Winthrop, Isaitc Johnson, Thomas Dudley, and 
Rev. John Wilson, were united — a number which was 
rain<ily augmented during the ensuing weeks. It is in- 
teresting to observe that at Charlestown, as was probably 
the case at Salem, the oi^anization of the church by union 
in co\-enant considerably prece<led its choice of officers. 
It was not till August 27th, afteV salaries, lo be raised 
by ta.xalion, hud been voted to Wilson and I'hillips by 
the assistants of the company on August 23d, that the 
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Cliarlcstiuvti- Boston church chose and iiutallcd John 
U'ilsdii n^ tc.iclicr, hiCrcasu Nowvll as ruling elder, ■nd*''^ 
Willi:itii Ga^cr iiiiit William Aspinwall lu deacons. It ii r * 
curiously illiistr.ttivc of the cunscrvatUin uf this Puribui || 
congregation that, as Wintlirop tells us, they "used im* :j 
position of liamls, but with this prutcstation by all, that it jl p 
was only as a slj,'n nf L-lcction anil confirmation, not of any -f \ 
intent that Mr. Wilson slmitKl renounce hts ministry hei. 
received in ICnt;lan(I " — r>f course- at the hands of a iHshoph •> 
Hut tile treml nf the Charlestown-lloston church tnwafd ; 
the fnll roalization of the I'lynuiuth ideals was decided. I 
Tlionijh Rojitr Williams foniul it still " unseiwratetl" in^l 
1631, in November, 1^32, when Wilson was tmnsferrvd 
from its teachersliijj to its pastorate, he was " ordained by j 
inij>osttion of bamls" of the elder ami deacons, and Win- 
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Iwivc- llicin"; and Ihc traditkm reported by Hubbard and 
Mather c<>ticeriiin}r him was that he was more a<lvanced 
Inward the Separatist ideals in his Con^rcgaliunalisin th.tn 
mivst of llie early New l-'nylaiid i)a.stors. 

I-Iiioutrh has been said to show that I'lyniouth example, 
as interpreted and somewhat nKKlirie<! by Salem, found 
ready a])]>riival with the three Puritan churches which orig- 
inated in 1C30. 'II1US inltuentially established by those 
who were to be leaders in all early Mass:tchusetts history, 
the wa)' was made easy for the adoption of fiill Congrega* 
tionalism by the Puritan immigration that came after; and 
fthis tendency to conform to the ty[>e developed in 1629 
and 1630 was d<nd>lless stimnlatc<I by th e prescription of 
'the Massachusetts (ietieral Court in May, 1631, that the 
franchise should be liniiteil to those in cluirch-menibership. 
This enactment, characteristic of Massachusetts and New 
Ilavcii colnnks, and not to be found In Plymouth or Con- 
necticut, was doubtless intended to establish a semi-lhco- 
cralic government, wherein the religious element should 
rnle and from wliich aU disiilTected with the I'untan way, 
esj^ecially all Anj,'lican sym|»atlii!ters, should be excluded; 
but its effect c<iiild have been scarcely less in yivinfj fixity 
to the pattern of church orj^ani/ation set at the l)c(;inniiig 
of the C()li>ny, It maile Con ^re^iUionalism essentially aV> 
sljite chiircli, and insurL-<l that all later coming bodies of v' 
C'hristians, not violently out of sympathy with the views 
of the founders, would orj^anize themselves after the jKit- 
tern with which the founders had connected the fr.in- 
chise, and which was in so many respects attractive to the 
advanced Puritan. Like the whole trend of the Knglish 
Refonnation movement, of which it was a radical manifes- 
talion, this religious commonwealth was essentially con- 
trolled by laymen. No charge is more baseless than that 
which represents early New ICngland as " priest-ridden." 




lio minister was rcvcrciicci) nntl consulted M perh^» la 
III dtliL-r Itritisli territory ; but a jc-nltNis |iubliG acntiment 
xclti(l<j(l liiiii from ixitilicil olVicu, and kept the ultimate 
iiTiinil or the cliiirclics aiut of (hi: state tn the hands of 
he GfiiLTal Court. Et was Kiulicott rather than j|iggilwon. 
Iiat ^avc form to rdi^ious institiitiMU at Salem, and # 
rushed out inL-i|>i(-n( ttissont hy expelling the Rrownea. 
t was the Gtiural Court, whatever urging may ha\*e come 
roiii the ministers, that banished Vyjlliam«_ and Anne ' 
liilchinson. It was the same legt!<latirc aisscmMjr^Jbat 
ath;tl, in iC^rt. tlic Cambridj^e Synod that gave definite \^ 
.riittn form tiJ~"tho |>oiity~of New EngtamL And in 
la^- lohnsetls after 1631 the Court was a body, o{_ lay, ^^ 
liurth-iiK'inbers. The vole nl thai year was the complc-l 
iun of llie I'uiJlati reaction against tlic condttlltn of affairs 
1 l'"iij;laiKl. 'lliLre evury man was accounted of the 
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mcuting- place was at Charlcstovvn. In Plymouth colony 
also the first ccclusiiLsticitl swamimtr from tliu parent hive 
took place in 1632, ami resulted in churches at Duxbnry 
and Marshlield. 'Flic }-car ij6ii~^aw the completion uf a 
strong church at Newtown, now Cambridge, with Thomas 
I looker a.s pastor, Samuel Stone as teacher, William Good- 
win as ruling elder, and ^ohii Ilayncs, successively gov- 
ernor of Mass;ichnsetts and Connecticut, as its chief lay 

^ member — a church ihat in pr(«ess of time became the 
Kirst Church in Hartford. In 1634 churches were cstab- 
Itshetl at Ipswich in Massachusetts antl at Scittiate in 
Plymouth; while 1635 Ijcheld the oriyin of churches at 
Newbury, Weymouth, and Ilinyhnm; 1636 added to the 
roll of Miiss:ichu setts chun;hes that c»f Concord, ami new 
churches at Cambridye and Dorchester to take the places 
of those which had ^(iiiie from these jtlnccs to Connecticut. 
P<«isibly the church at Wcthersfield, Conn., was formed 
also in the year last named. Springfield in Massachu- 
setts and Taunton in I'lyninutli followed in 1637; in 1638 
Mas.ijich 11 setts received Salisbury and Dedham, llymoulh 
ad<led Siindwich; and three churches were foun<led in 
what is iiiiw New ll.impshire, at Hampton, Dover, and 
ICxetcr. In 1639 came the cliurche.s uf Quincy and Row- 
ley in Massachusetts, of Yarmouth and a new church at 
Scituate in Plymouth colony, and tho.se of New Haven 
ami Milford in New Haven colony. Thus, in a few months 
]tniorc th.'ui ten years from the formation of the Salem 
fchurch, the churches of New Mngland probably numbered 
'Ithirty-three. Of these the churches of Newbury and 
Hinyham had |>astors inclined to Presbyterian ism in in- 

^, temal administration, and rather critical of the polity of 
the majority ; but the others were all of the full Congre- 
gational type. 

Mention has been made in the (ireceding paragraph of 
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■■cinirclics in Connecticut ami .N'cw^Hwen coloidei, TllB 
fouiuliiii; u( these plaiitatiuiis was the most noteworthy^ 
territorial v.\tcnsion uf I'liritanism in New England, impor* 
taut as (^iviii); strategical control of southern New Hn|fland ^ 
to the settlors who had hitherto occujHcd only m nanow 
fringe on the eastern const, but chiefly noteworthy in our 
story as allowing room f<ir the ilevclopment of independent 
types of ci\il ifo\crnnient an<l church polity, closely re- •^ 
senibting those of Massachusetts, but pomcKsed of indi\id- 
ual ]tcculiarities, since Connecticut and ^cw Haven were 
never mere echoes of the larger colony ; and ultimately 
giving to American Congregati<)iKilisni a. broatler yailg^ 
in form and a more diversified doctrinal life than if its 
dcveloiiment liail been coiifuied to Massachusetts, alone. 

The settlement i)f Coiiiicciicut was chiefly the work of 
the inliabilants 'if Ncwiown (now Cambridge) and Dor- 
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led in sptrittuil matters by I looker and Stone, and in cUnl 
conccniK by John llaynvs, men easily the peers of any in 
.the colony. They may well have desired to ^o where 
II these leaders C')iil<l l)a\-e n little freer scope than in the 
|limmc<liatc nei};hborhoo(I of Wiiillirop and Cotton — the 
"more so that Hooker seems to have had a somewhat more 

■^ dumocmlic theory of yovermntnt than prevailed in Massa- 
VifclmsL-lts, am! tt> have disapproved of the limitation of the 
franchise to church -in em hers. The Dorchester company, 
too. though it did not enter into the emigration quite as 
fully as that of Newtown, will be remembered a.s some- 
what peculiar in ori^'in and distinct in compoMlion. At 
ail events, unrest .soon manifested itself in these towns. 
By i''i.>4 the people of Newtown were petitioning; the 

■i. General Court for leave t" yo to Connecticut, and the same 
year a few adventurers from Watertown were betjinnin}; 
the settlement "f what is now Wcthcrsfiekl, The emiffra- 
ti';u of the jn-'titioncrs was delayed, hut before the close 

\ of irt35 many inhabitants of Dorchester and Newtown had 
found "Ihcir w^y to what became Windsor and Hartford. 

- In the sjjriny of I'i^'i this emigration reached its jjrfatest 
height, when ] looker and Stone, witli a lar^e part of their 
Con J,' re nation, ma<lc their way overland tr> Hartford; and 
probably durin^j the s;une season the surviving minister 
of the Dorchester church, Jolui Warham, took up his 
abiwle at Windsor, whither many of his flock preceded 
or accompanied him. Thus two of the most prominent 
Massachusetts cliitrclies were transferred lo Connecticut, 
the continuity of their orf>ani nation bein^ uninterrupted 
by the change; while on the soil which they had aban- 
doned, and where some of their former members still re- 
mained, new churches had to be gathcretl to take their 
place. Qmnccticut, thoiiyh a small colony, had thus from 
the first a strony ministry an<l a ci)mpletely ordered Con- 
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^rc^'nlioii.-il ccck'siiisticnl system, uliilc itKcariyl 

were a liltic less theocratic tliaii \.\wse <)f MnsMchusctta. 

New Ilayeii, the youngest of the early Conijrcynttonil 
colonies, ]ia<l its ori;,'in in a Puritan company {gathered 
chiefly from l.omlon by Rev, Jolin Davcnuo rt. who had w 
1x;cii curate of St. I^imtchcc Jchtj', and aftcr«*anl \-idr 
of St. Sloiihen's in that city, till I^iid'!! nppoMtion caused 
him to Hy to lIollaiKl in i^>.t3- n.t^'cnpnrt had been in> 
lorcste<l in the Massachusetts cntcqirim; almost fmm the 
beyinninn. ami I»y the close of 1IS36 hi« friemlH were "^ 
making; reaily f<>r the voyage. Chief amont; ihcm wait his 
parishioner, 'riieophilus Katon, a I^ndon merchant, and 
the whole company was conspictions for wealth and hi^jh 
character. In sympathy with this l^mdon movement two 
small emitjrant |>nrtios were formed m other regions of 
Iuit;lanil, in Hereford nnder the spiritual leadership of 
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than any of its predecessors, and one of the earliest acts 
after setting foot on New Haven soil was an agreement 

> that church ami stale alike — laws, officers, and problems 
^ of yovemmenl — should be ordered by the Word of God. 
l)ut as yet no clitirch was formed, though worship was 
rc(rtilarly maintained. It was tiot till more than a year had 
elapsed after the beginnings at NVw Haven, and I'rud- 
den with his I Icrcford .issociatcs had dclcrmincd to estab- 
lish tlic ncight>oring )>lantatton of Milford, that on June 4, 
i6jt9, the |M:nnanent civil and ecclesiastical govcmmcnt of 
New Haven was dotcmiinc<I. After considerable debate, 
in which the pc)iiit of contention was the restriction of the 
suffrage to chiireli- members, the landc<1 proprietors of the 
infant colony, led by Havcnport and l''aton, voted that the 
"Scrijjlurs doe hi)Ide forth a perfect rule for the dircclio 
and goncrnm' of all men in all duct[ics] w<^h they are to 
jKirformc to Go<l and men as well in tlie gou'm' <)f famy- 
lyes and coiTionwcHlllis as in matters of the chur[ch] "; 
and renewed their jtlc-dge of the previous year that they 
would be governcil by biblical rules in the <)rganization 
of a church and in the " cht)yce <)f magistrates ami officers, 
makeing and repealing of lawcs, dcvidcing allottmt* of in- 
heritance and alt things of like nature." 

\ They then voted to limit the franchise to church-mem- 
bers, thus bringing their practice into accord with that of 
Massachusetts, and departing from that of Ilymouth and 
Connecticut; ami, in order to establish the church, this 
assembly of " free planters," still gui<led by Davenport, 
procec<icd to nominate twelve men, who should select 
seven from among themselves as the foundation members 
of the church to be. Thus by the voluntary action of the 

^ New Haven founders the fnmchise and tenure of office 
were restricted to a portion of the community. 

After more than two mouths of deliberation the New 
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llavcii church was formed by the seven {Mllar-iDeinberi ' 
chosen by tlic coniiiiittcc of twelve, on August 31 or »« 
<^>39> Davenport ;iiul Katoii bcintr included in its original 
fdlowship; ami on October 25lh following thcw seven 
cluircti-nicmbcrs or^'anized the civil go\'cniinent of the 
iitlle conunnnily, cleited Katon as magistrate or governor, 
and oxlLmlcil the franchise to those (only three in number) 
who tia<l been a<tn)i(tod to tbc New llavcn church up to 
that tiniL-, aiiil also to those who were " members of other 
approved churches." Thcnifili they ha«l nomyal charter, 
this new government felt itself authorized five days later 
to execute an Indian for murder. Tlic new church, like 
that at Itnslon and probably lliat at Salem, was at lint a 
covenanlcd association without olTicers, but the tradition 
wlicn lU-iijaniin Trumbull wrote his" History of Connecti- 
cut, " a century ayo, was that not lon^ after its orgamza- 
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or these seven Pruildcn was one, and on April l8, 1640, 
he was ordained its pastor at Milford ^\'ith imiiusition of 
hands by three of the six men who had ori(;inally cntcrcil 
into covenant with him. In this it may well be believed 
that Milford simply followed what New I lavcn had already 
done in the case of Daven]>ort. liy NovcmI>cr, lf)39, this 
company were in their Milford home, and on November 
20th the planters there voted that the franchise shoidd 
be confined to church -memliers. Tliis prescription was 
sjiccdily modified, and six non-mcmlier landholders were 
allowed the ballot. Hnt when Milford was ndmitte<l into 

\ union with New Haven and other towns of the colony in 
October, 1643, these non-church -members were cxjiressly 
denied a direct voice in matters of general colonial concern. 
The com|)any from Kent, Surrey, and Snsscx, imder 
the leadership of Kev. Henry Whitfield, nf which mention 
has been maite, arrived in New Haven by direct voyajjc 
from Knuhmd durinj,' the summer in which the churches 
of NV-w Haven and Milford were forme<I. On this voyayc 
they hail entered int<i a written covenant to be f.aithful one 
to another, but expressly reserving the formation of iheir 
church (ill they should be settled in their new home. 
]'*stablished at Guilford before the close of 1639. their 
affairs were temporarily <irdcrc<I by committees until they 
coul<l accom|>ltsh the " main end " of their coming — the 
establishment of "the ordinances of God in an cxplicite 
confjreyational church way." There is some reason to 
believe that the New Haven restrictions on the suffrage 
were not satisfactory to the people of Guilford, and there- 
fore the formation of their church was delayed ; but though 
they had been originally politically independent, the for- 

* mation of the Colonial Union of ^Massachusetts, I'lymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven in 1(343 made it seem desir- 
able for Guilford to unite in a common jurisdiction with 
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Ken- Haven aii<l Milfonl; nml ncconlingly, in the q>ring 
)r Slimmer of 1643, jirotxtbly June I9tli,tc\'en men entered 
iito covenant ns at New Haven, and the Guilfoid churdl 
,v;is CKiistiuitcil. Two (if the seven were ministera, \Vhit- 
lelil nnil Julm Mi^^^insnn, who became pastor and teacher, 
,liuni,'h some tloubl e.xists as to whether Whitfield, at lout, 
ivas not esteemed so far a minister by virtue of his episcopal 
inlinatiuii lliat he was nut sjiecially onlaincd to this change. 

The formalion of churches by n select few was no pe- ■ 
.iiliarity of the New ITaveii colonics: that at Charlcstown- 1' 
Itostoii had been constituted by four men. Rut the number I 
ieven, base<I donbiless on.rroverbsTib I, was certainly un- • 
isual elsewhere in Nvw ICni^laml. The church {^thcrcd 
It Dorchester In T^i.^fi, after the departure of Warham to 
iVind.sor. was c<iiistitnted by the covenant vows of seven 
jersons, but there is notliiiij; to show that the number 
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borders ; but in early New England theory, and largely in^ 
^ practice, they were distinct. The chief peculiarities of New 
\ Tiavcn, including its restriction of the franchise, passed 
away on its tinion with Connecticut in 1664-65. 

It has thus been seen that I'uritan ecclesiastical institu- 
\ tions on New ICngland soil shajted themselves essentially 
on one model — a model largely that of llymouth. Minor 
uiilikunesses existed beHveen church and chiireh; dissimi- 
larities of considerable lm])ortance, like the extent of the 
franchise, dlstliigiiished one colony from another; but 
when all these have been taken into consideratif>n, the 
4 conclusion remains that the churches of early New Eng- 
land were singidarly alike. They everyvvlierc presented 
the concejjtion of a church as a body of persons of relig- 
. ions experience hound together by a covenant, choosing 
V its own ofTicers. adniinistenng its own affairs, and inilc; 
pendent of other ecclesiastical control. They stood every- 
^'1 where, also, for a free, untilurgic;i1 form of worship, an 
c^ducaledniiiiislryj and a strcinious moral discipline. Hut 
if the ni<'<lel sit at the beginning led to a high degree of 
local independence, other ehnractcristics of early New 
!'"nglantl ecclesiastical life, some of which have already 
been tonclied upon, and others of which will be noted in 
^, the next chapter, jircvented this centrifugal tendency from 
becoming mutual indifference. The connection of these 
■ churches with the state, the repressive measures .idoptcd 
Ijtowanl dissenters, with the consequent necessity of the 
I fonnulation of their own standanls. led also to the growth 
: of a sjiirit of fellowship which ultimately developed that 
'I .sense of rcs]»onsibility of one church for another that dis- 
tinguishes American Congregationalism from that of Kng- 
^ land, anil has made our churches something more organi- 
cally knit t<)gethcr than a convenient grouping of local 
congregations similar in polity. 
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It has already been imtnlcd out tlint tho Kcttk-rs of New 
ICii^laml came with n«i iiitvittinii of cKtabTisliin^ general 
fri*c<l> mi of Ht>rshrii i ir ex tcinicd ri-Iiyirtus tok'fatiim. Thdr 
helief in the Sci-i|>tun: was {iroruunil, their feclinjj that tlie 
Church of Hnijlancl as then aihiiimHturcd (litl not rv[>n:K:nt 
the biblical iiumUI was intense, and their {ireat desire was 
tit set iii> the instiliilions whieh ihey believed the Scriptures 
ru(iiiire<l. Had they apjirovid a yeiieral luleratioii, the 
majority of them would |»rob;ibly have never left their 
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tiiulL-rslaml the fmindcrs of New ICit}>l.in<I; and it \s of 
yrcat importance for the history of Cmij^re^ationalisiii, 
.since the iiifasiirc-s timlcrlakeii to repress dissent and to 
secure iinirorniity er}>tallized the at first somewhat solvent 
polity, fjavc to it standards of yovcnimcnt and faith, and 
by con)]>cltin(r consnitatton and united action emp hasized 
the principle of fellowship in Omyregationalisin. The 
nicthiMls by which dissent was supprcssetl often deserve 
censure; but this exclusive dominance of the Conf^rc- 
^ational system enabled it to mold jMijinlar thonyht in 
chtircli and state, to become developed aloii^ the lines of 
its own yenius, and by fa.^liionint{ the ideas of successive 
fenerations to affect American civil and religions life as it 
niit^lit not otherwise have done. 

During all of [lieir seventeenth century history, save 
when l-'ngtand was under the Coninioinvealth. ihc New 
l'"iij;lanil colonies were in a most dilVicult jiosition ; and 
this was especialty true of Massachiisells. which, as lli,e 
larj^est and most rcjircscntalive, had to hear the brunt "f 
criticism. On the i)ue hand, their leaders were determined 
to maintain the ietij;ious system and the civil institutions of 
which ihey ap|)roveil; on the other, none of the c<ilotiies 
save Massachusetts had a royal charter till Connecticut 
received one in 1 6r. •, and though the Mass:ichusetts charter 
was liberal in its provisions for a tradinjj and colonizing 
-: company, it required considcnibte stretching of its con- 
ferred jiowers to make it the basis of a scmi-indej)cndent 
state. Mencc the Massachnsetts colony was always liable 
to be calleii to account by those unfavorable to its eccle- 
siastical system or its political methods; and the great 
an.xicty of ihe Massachusetts authorities was to prevent 
any disturbances within the colony or appeals from its 
jnrisdicticin which should give occasion for questioning 
its action or its institutions; and hence, also, their acts of 
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repression had alimtst always n IwoMcl nHtlivc, the one 
airnint,' iit the prvHcrvaiHui i>( rvlij^imiK nml {X'litical niiJ- 
ftirniitv, ihu hiIkt having; rc^^nnl lo tlii: i>rc\'ciili(>n of irilcr- 
(iTL-iii;v fmin lliri^liiiil. Tills dual ii^iMicI tif the rci>rcsstvc 
ai;ts iif c>>li>ni^il goM riunontH, and cs|>cctaUy u{ MaiiKachu- 
Mvtls ha.t ofu-n Ik'uii f<>r)jotU-ii by historians anil the 
actiiiiis <if the livil aiitliorilk-H have vitliwr been denounced 
«« pure rdiyioiis bigotry, or i-xciiscd a* entirely due to 
IHiIiliial iivLV»ity. In jxtint of fad, IxAh elements entered 
into ilic nioiivc-^ 'if ihe leaders of early New l''n;;land, and 
it is oficn liii]ii'--ibk- t>j say whi'eh predoniinaled; ami 
wliilvVc may wi.-lr thai New Knjjland niiyhT liave cx- 
liiliiteil the toleration dinplnycd by Holland nndcr very 
dillcrcnl lircuni^-tanccs. it may «i!l be <|ueslioned whether 
.1 }>eiuTal ti'leration wonUl have produced that sturdy spirit 
of indei>i-iiileiii'i.- which idlimately secured p<rliticil freedom 
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of the State itstlf to feelings of religious concern. No 
estimate of the atlititde of tlit; fathers of I'tiritan Congre- 
gationalism toward those who <lilTeri;<t with them is cor- 
rect which ignores the influence of a situation of extreme 
public |>eril in intensifying the antiijathy which tliey felt 
towarti that which they deemed subversive of the j^rinciples 
they had made such s.icrifices to put into practice. 

The interference of the ciiil authorities of New England 
in matters of faith anil practice began early. The case of 
the. llrowncs at Salem has already been noticed, and the 
iinconi|)romising action of I-'ndicott has been seen in send- 
ing them out of ihc colony when iheir se|>arate worship, 
even though that of (he ICngliwli Hstabltshment, threatened 
to divide the scanty iidiabilants of the wilderness ]>laiita- 
tion. I'rom the first, the Massachusetts authorities exer- 
cised the |)ower ol ridding their territories of persons 
obnoxious ill civil or religious affairs by what was prac- 
tically banishment, even though ihal word of somewhat 
technical k!;al ini|i')rt be strictly ap]>tical>le only to a sen- 
tence of I'arlianient. Thus in Se|)tember, 1630, the court 
directed the notorious Thomas .M<.rtoii of Mount Wollas- 
ton to be sent to I''ngland, his goods seizeil to pay the 
cost of his passage, and his hou-^e t)urned. In March, 
1631, six jiersons were ordered back tt> l^ngland as 
" vnmeete to inhabit here " ; in May of that year two were 
sentenced to leave the colony before Oct<)ber 20lh, their 
offense being " contempt of authoritie & confrontinge olli- 
cers"; in June following l^iilip Rallille was "Ijanishcd," 
in addition to the loss of his cars and a fine of £^Q, " for 
vttering mallitious & scandulons s]>eeches against the 
gou'm' & the church of Salem"; and during the next 
Septeml>er Henry !,ynn was " whip|)ed and banished . . . 
for writeing into Kngland falsely & mallitiously against the 
gou'm' & cxccuCon of justice here," 
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'IIivim: ciiscft, mt>st of which dkl iioi involve rcliHi""" con- 
iLratiuiis in ihc remotest ilcyrct-. Nhow tfuil bnnislimcnt 
as tiu unutuiil remedy for the ills uf the body |H>litic, 
or one that was first cinployc<l in the case o(_Rojjcr Will- .• 
uns. This able, personally luvable, Unl exccedinyly crcjuic ^ \ 
inn was prt^ably a Loniioncr by oriyiii. who (graduated 
■om Cambridjjc in January, 1627. nnd then held a chap- 
lincy to Sir William Mitsham, uf Oles, county of Ivsii>ex. 
[ere he atluptcd Separntijit views, nnd as a Se|>aratt.''t in 
iclin^ he came to New Knj^land in i63i>, As such he 
:fiise(! to minisler to the Hoston church, or even to enter ^ 
s membership, bec.insc he '" durst not olTiciatc to an un- 
spanned people," and " becansc they would not make a 
ublic declaration of their repentance fur haviiifi com- 
lunioii with the churches of I'tiyland while they lived 
lere." With this illiberal altitude, Williams, Hkc Robert 
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the riymoutli churcli. and there bcyan the study of the 
Indian tonjjiics, which he was to put to so conspicuous 
use. From I'lymouth, where he left the impression on 
Uradford of bein^ " a man godly and zealous, having many 
precious parts, but very unsettled in judymcnte," Will- 
iams returned to Salem, and after assisting Sk-elton, he 
succeeded within a few months of Skelton's decease to the 
.'' pjistorate uf the Salem church. 
.1 The time was one of si>ceial peril and anxiety in the 
j colony. Sir J'erdinando Gorges had obtained the ear of 
'' I.autl in if>34, am) had set the machinery tn motion for the 
:|revocatii)n of the Mass;iehusctts. charter, the suppression 
> |<)f the Xew Kngland Turitans, the establishment in the 
[puritan colonies of the Church of luigland, and the ap- 
^pointment of Gorges himself as governor of the recon- 
structed territories. The <lanycr for the next five years 
was very real. The euloni.il authorities temporized, they 
I fortifiuil lli.ston Harbor, ihey stirred up all the (nends 
, they could muster in I'ngland ; but had Gorges had more 
money to fit out an expedition, or had not the resistance 
■jof the Scotch to Lauil's attempt in ir)37 to introduce epis- 
Ijcojjacy into their churches distracted the attention of the 
I royal governinent, it would have g<me hard with Con- 
' gregationalism in America. Such a time of anxiety dg- 
ma nded unity at home, or at least the avoidance of all 
acts that mi;;ht precipitate the forcible overthrow of their 
governments winch the colonies feared. 

Hut Williams was not a man to be moved by consider- 
ations of expediency. During his stay at I'lymouth he 
had written an cs.-wiy to prove that royal charters were 
■^ worthless, since not the king but the Iiulian natives had a 
nyht to give title to the laiui ; that King James was a liar 
ami blasphemer in that he ha<I called l\urope " Christen- 
dom " and spoken of himself a^ " the first Christian prince 
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ihat had discovcrcvl thU land"; nml ihal King Cluirlcs 
was aptly lU-scribcJ in Kcvclntion xvi, 13, 14, xvii. 12, 13, j/' 
■MvX -wiii, 9; anil (hat it wa» lliv duly of |hv c<i1(tin»U 
to rqtciit <>[ llK-ir sin in receiving suclt a |>atvnt. Adiilc 
friJin the iiR-\|tLtli»,'iicy of inHilttn}* powers iilrvady suHi- 
ciciitly Iiiwlil*;, iIiltu wcvms to be reason Ki iloiibl whether 
Williams had ever read the charters of 1620 or i6iy, fur 
the pawasjes of which he omplniiis d(» not apjiear in them : »/ 
and the company had been UNplicit in its directions that 
Indian claimants should be satisfied. Nor docs it odd to 
uuf estimute cf tlie \\urth of Witliams'ii criticisms to learn 
that he htmsclf j^ave them so little wct(jht as to own a ^ 
house at S;ilem, which by his own |>rinciplcB mu«l have 
been held ultimately on a di'>hoiie>l title. On hearing of 
the existence of this dani^erous document Governor Win- 
ihrop asked for it, and siihtniltetl it to his brother ma);is- 
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\ title without the aid of denunciations by her own in- 
habitants. 

Williams soon advanced to more annoying if less vital 
criticisms. In its peril the court ordered, in April, 1634, 
that all residents of the colony should take oath to obey 
its laws and reveal plots a^^atnst its welfare, lint to Will- 

O iams's thinking an oath was an act of won>hip, and since 
it was a stn to " have communion with a wicked man in 
tile worship of God," no magistrate hail a right to call on 
any unregenerate person to make oath. Just about the 
time that Williams began to vent these opinions, the church 

', at Salcin, which had enjoyed his ministry for more than 
a year, ordained him to its pastorate. The views of the 
minister and the action of the church cause<l great alarm 

• to the magistrates, and as a consequence, Williams was 
summoned before the court in July, 1635. Here he was 
charged with teaching that (he civil ruler had no right to 
punish breaches of the " first table," that the oath could 
not be ten<lered to an unrcgenerate man, nor conld a man 
pray without sin with his own wife or cliil<l if they were 
unregeneratc. Tlic court called on the ministers of the 
colony for advice, and " the .said opinions were adjudged 
by all, magistrates and ministers, . . . to be . . . very 
dangerous " ; and the action of the Salem church in " call- 
ing of him to oflice. at that time, was judged a great con- 
tcmj>t of authority." The court gave the Salem church 
and its pastor till ils next meeting to think matters over. 

It was at the same court which thus severely criticised 
the Salem minister and church that a petition, presented 

',\ by the representatives of Salem, and claiming title in the 
name of the town to certain lands, was laid on the table 
pending the settlement of these di.sputes. The action of 
the court in so doing was no more than might be expected 
of ordinary human nature probably; but it was a mixing 
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of two (iHlinct <|iic!>tions, nliicli t^liould have been kept 
separate. Possibly the court cloiibtoil a Utile lln: loyalty 
of llic Salem pco])lc ; but the tabliny of the jtctitioii Uxdcs y^ 
more tilce a disposition to punish the Salem church-mem- 
bers for their certainly cxBspcrntinn courac. Hul William* 
met it with nil act which shovvctl lliat whatever mi^ht be 
his theory as to the wroiijjfnliiess of coercion by inntrta- 
trates In matters of worship. Sabhnth-fccepln};, ami ixJicf, 
he had 110 hcKitatinn in np|>Iyiii[; chiirchly ccnxiire to com- 
pel voted in pnri'Iy secular qmrslion'*. .With the approval 
of the Salem church, he now sent letlcrs to the other 
churdicK whose iticnilKTs had vi'ifd in (he cmrt on the '^ 
land question, callinj* on ihcm to ilisci|)liiic these inAjjii)- 
trates for the action taken on the petition. On receipt of 
these letters some of the churches, and notably those of 
Hoston aiid Xewlown under the lead of£<Hjoii and Hoiikcr, 
remonstrated with the Salem communion, and with such 
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magistmtcR, by ordering home the Salem deputies, and 
directing that S>ilem should send its representatives to the 
court when the major part of its \Dtcrs {of course church> 
members) had disclaimed the .offensive epistles. They 
complied; but the court showed no haste in <lcaling with 
Williams himself. It was not till more than a month had 
elapsed after its first meeting that Williams was brought 
before it. I lere, the advice of the ministers of the colony 
having been had, Williams was taken to t.Tsk on October 

^ Sih for his letters defamatory of the Christian character ol 
the Massachnsctts churches, and for his other well-known 
opinions ; and, on his defense of his views, was offered a 

\ month for further thought. This he refused, and Rev. 
Tliomas Hooker was appointed to argue with Iiim. As 
far as any evidence of the nature of the debate has cnmc 
down to us, it was of an cxccotlingly dialectic and hair- 

\ sjilitting sort, turning on the right of a Christian to share 
in oaths, grace at t.ible, anti the like, with non -Christians, 
Hut, as was jirobably to be expected, Hooker "could not 
reduce hini from any of his errors." The court therefore 
proceeded on October 9, 16.15, '° P''^ sentence upon 
him: "Whereas M' Rogei Williams . . . hath broached 
Sr dyvulgcd dyvcrs ncwe & dangerous opinions, against 
the aucthoritie of magistrates, as also writt l[cttc]res of 
dcfamacon, both of the magistrates & churches here, & 
that before any conviccon, and yel mainetaineth the same 
without retraccon. it is therefore ordered, that the said 
Mr Williams shall dep'te out of this jurisdiccon within sJxe 
wcckes nowc ncxte ensucing." 

Governor Uaynes. the most prominent layman in 
Hooker's congregation, and later to be a leader in Con- 
necticut, summed up the case and spoke the verdict. In 
\ his speech he charged Williams with foiir_ errors : hi^J»t^ 
* tack on the ch.arters, his denunciation of oath.s_and actsjjf 
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worship shared ii)''!* the unrcyciuTatc^hi-i aflSrmtHion tlint •> 
it was a fin Ut lu-.ir inintr'tcrM »f the Chiircli *•{ Enulniid I 
in the home comilry, nntl hU iltuiiil i<r authority to ma^s-. 
tratcs ill niattcrs of belief. The fitiirth \vmn iit llaynes's 
Riiminary, which wi; know only frt'iu Williains'm <imi re- 
]K>rl, is of course the most famniis; but nuithcr Wiltiam^ 
nor the court ret{anle<l it as tho chief (frouiul of his b.in- 
ishmuiit. 

Hy the strict letter of the sentence Williams n-ctuUI ha\-c 
been comiR'llcd li> leave the M:iKt<achuM.'tts cnfoiiy for 
Rnfrlaiul, I'lymotith, or the unsettled regions about Narra- 
jjansctt Hay whitlier Winthrop had advised him to yo, by 
NovcmK'r 30th ; but bcrurc that ttm« he \vifs ill, and the 
Massachusetts authorities consonlod to his slay at Salem 
till spring, on condition that he would not make jinwclytes. 
This was doubtless too hard a condition for a man of 
Williams's disposition — at all evi-nts, he gathered hearers ^ 
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Ilrilliinan in 1658, ami to Ilollim.tn .ind ten others he in 
turn ndmlnistcrecl the rite. Vet Wtllinnis did not long 

■, remain in the folluwship o[ this first American Baptist 
Church. After three or four months of walking in the 

\ lla]>tist way lie decjarctl " that their baptism could not 
be right, because it was not administered by an npostle " ; 

( and from thenceforward to his death, in 1684, he remained 
a "seeker." ready to preach i>r pray with all, but holding 
' ' that the church and its ordinances conUI be reestablished 
only l>y a new apostolic manifestation. 

Doubtless it \vould have been better, taking the wide 
future into view, if the Massachusetts goveniment had 

* allowed Rojftr Williams to turmoil the Salem community, 
to denounce the charters, to decry ihc oaths of fidelity, 
and to refuse to admit to his coFij,'rcgation those who did 
not repent <if once having been of the communion of the 
Church of Iui[;land. Doubtless Massachusetts lost some- 
: thing of variety, and it may be of breadth of thought, in 
depriving itself of tjie_ stimulus of so constant and so 
conscientious a critic as Williams. It is a Toss to any 
coinmunity to lose any g<K>d man, and cs|)ecially if he 
be a man of talent and in any way a man of progress, as 
Williams undoubtedly w.is in his doctrine of freedom of 
belief. Hut there arc times in nascent communities, as 
well as in plant life, when rest seems the condition of tak- 
ing root, and to the men of Massachusetts there was much 
in the hard-pressed situation of the colony to make the 
most kindly nf them believe tliis to be such a time. 

i Williams's banishment was for reasons affecting the 
[peace of the state and the churches rather than their 
doctrine; but it led to results of ]icrmanent influence on 
Amcric.m Congregationalism. As has been seen. Will- 
iams in his attack upon the magistrates aj)pealed in the 
name of the Salem church to its sister churches; and they 
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in liirii l.iborcil with llic Salem bo<ly, nml not iu vaJo. 
, The tlispiilc l)r<tii[;lu mit. as iiolhiiiji before ii) llic brief - 
, Iiimiiry of New t-ln|j)uml had done, die sense of fcllowsliip l 
■ftiiil nuitiinl rcsijmisibilily iK-twt-vn chiirchcK. w)iicl) had l| 
I been foreshadowed in Bmdford'.s rtyhl hand of fi-lIott-Hhip li 
[|to the 5:ilrm chttrctt in tOstj. but which is so characteristic ^ 
\a feature of Aincricnn. .ik distin^itiKhctl fmin Kn^jlijih. Con- !\ 
t-rcHalionalisin, AH these tcndendex were Ma-nnihencd \ 
hj- ilu- nclion uf the Massachusells Gem-ml Court in the 
fprinji of I ^30 — action whidi was but ihc lonical outcome 
of its rojilrietion >if the francliiw; to chiirch-meinberx in 
irtji, but which was occasioned apparently by the ilivi- 
sions of Williams's Salem contirejiatinn and a d'spiitc 
wliich had ariMii at I.ynn invtilviiiji a pnnhiblc schism in 
the church llien: on i>crsnnal grounds. In March, Ift.irt, 
the court v<)tcd that no bo<ly of men associated after thc^ 
[Kissage of this law shtnild lie approved as a church, " with- 
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their gathering in church estate. Their case was duly 
investigated, and though their "confession of faith" was 
approved, .so strong were the dmibtii felt as to the Chris- 
tian experience of most of the applicants that it was not 
till the following August that their desire was granted. 
In<lce<l, hnd the conrt'.s wishes been fiilfdicd, Co ngreg.it ion - 
alisni would ha^c rcachcti a greater degree of consolida- 
tion as a consequence of the Williams di.'iputc than it 
actually attained. A year before the vote just quoted, in 
March, 1635, the court had requested "of the elders & 
brethren of cu'y church within this jurisdiccon that they 
will consult S: advise of one vniforme order of dissiplinc 
in the churches, agreeable to the Scriptures, & then to 
consider howc farr the magistr.itcs are bound to interpose 
for the prcser\'acon of that viiiformity & peace of the 
churches " ; but nothing had come of it, nor w.is it to bear 
full fruitage till the Cambridge Synod of 1646-48. 

This impulse toward Congregational consolidation, grow- 
ing out of the Williams controversy and the consequent 
measures adojjted in church and .'itate, was greatly strength- 
ened by a second and more purely thei)loyical dispute, 
which arose speedily after Williams's banishment — the so- 
called Antinomian episode. In this discussion the cotonial 
authorities acted on a l arge r scale and with less political 
justidcntion^ than in the affair of Williams, and the conse- 
quences were correspondingly greater. The source from 
which this new commotion had its origin was a warm- 
hearted, magnetic, and kccn-tongucd woman, Mrs. Anne 
Ihifchinson, who, with her husband, William Hutchinson, 
had come to Boston in r6.^4, having been a warm admirer 
of Cottim in old F.ngland, and being attracted across the 
ocean by his e.\.imple. A woman of much skill in nursing, 
and self-sacrificing in her devotion to those of her own sex 
who needed her services, she soon endeared herself to a 
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lar^c circle nt the little colonial scnpnrt. To thae friendl ' 
she talked on whnt was tlic frrcat theme of interest — re- 
ligion ; and csiiccially on the merits and demerits of the 
disconrscs of the colonial ministent. These meeringSt at 
first confined t'l her own sex, ^'rew rapidly in popularit^t 
and as they increased in attendance cnlaf^gcd in scope, 
ttntil ihey hecanic a relt^oiis power in the Uttle ootnmii- 
nity. The views which Mrs. Iltilchinmn unfolded to her 
admiring anditors were those now known us "perfection- *^ 
ism." or the " hiyher life." To her thinking, the IMy.. 
Spirit dwells in every believer in a personal union so asj' 
to hoconie one beitt;; with him, and so as to preclude thei 
need of any other evidence of <^-inctification than a con- U 
-icioiisncss of diis divine conjunction to prove a man a I 
Christian. In fact, to argue the existence of Christian 
character from betterment of morals, delight in God's y^ 
short of a conscious feelin^j of union 
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governor. From his cominj; to Itoston Vane was actively 
in sympathy with Mrs. Hutchinson, ami through their in- 
fluence the lloston church, to which they both belonged, 
came to be cliicfly of the same way of tluntcing. Its 
pastor, Wilson, an<l Winthrop o]>po5e<l the movement. 
Cotton, though he said little, was counted its friend. The 
second element of strcnyth added to the I lutchinsonian 
side was due to the coming into the cohiny in May. 1636, 
of Mr. Hutchinson's brother- in -law. Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, a graduate of C'and)ridge\ind a minister of the 
Church of I-'ughuid of pronounced I'uritan beliefs. 

Ily the lime uf Wheelwright's arrival the Hoston church 
was in a <1i\ideil slate, Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends 
ilc'sircd to have him a.s one <)f the ministers of that church. 
Wilson opimsed, and was now openly attacked, as under 
the "covenant of works." llie projected calling of Wheel- 
wright failed through the hostility of Wtulhrop, in a deliatc 
which involved Vane, Cotton, and Wheelwright himself; 
but he was given a ministerial posiliiui at Mount Wollas- 

.. ton, then a Huston territorial appendage. Yet if the feeling 
of Iloston was warmly Hulchinsonian, that of the churches 

i and ministers of the <ither towns supported Winthrop and 
Wilsim; and on October 25, i(>3(5, a meeting of ministers 
at Boston tried in vain to heal the breach. Hy the out-of- 
IJoston party Winthrop was looked upon as the champion 
of good order, while the majority of the Boston church 
held to Vane, who more and more represented the Hulch- 
insonian theoric.-!. liy December, 163G, the ministers of 
the colony iippeared before the magistrates, where Hugh 
Peter, the Salem pa>=tor, <'penly rebuked Vane as respon- 
sible for much of the confusion; and they next debated 
with Mr.<. Hutchinson ler.self, who maintained her favorite 

* position that while Cottor. and Wheelwright preached the 
" covenant of grace," the rest of the ministers were under 
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ihc " covenant rtf works," not linviiig received the "scall x" 
— or. a» awinc lhi;i>li>yical circles of Ihc prcjiytit d:iy would 
say, a "second blessing." "^n the last ilay ot 1636 the 
Iloitton church, led by Vunc, cndcax'ofcti to cenxnre Wit- 
sun; but it^ ndv requiring unanimity in im|X)rtant .iclion 
' |}rcvcnlc(l, though Cotton atlmonishcil hh cullcnguc before 
the congregation. And at a fast held on January 20, 
t6j7, Whedwnght, preaching before tlic Boston church, 
added fuel to the llamc hy describing thoitc umlcr the 
"covenant of works" a* "Antichrists." As Winthrop 
rccordeil, " it hei^iui to be as common here to distinguish 
between men, by being under n covenant of grace or a V 
covenant of works, as in other countries between Protest- 
ants and I'apists," 

When llic court met in the following March, Wheel- 
wright was censured fnr this sermon by the majority, in 
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dislike of their upponcnt hiartily. The Koston halberd- 
bearers, who had lent ulTictal state tu the governor on 
public occasions, re-fused to honor W^inthrop. The Boston 
levy for the I'ec|uut campaign largely declined to serve in 
the little arnly of the colony, because the Boston pastor, 
Wilson, was chaplain, and he was under the "covenant of 
works." Certainly alTairs seemed moving perilously near 
to civil conflict. 

What might have happened had Vane remained in New 
Mngland iij imi>ossibtc to say; but the Hutchinson party 
rccci\'ed a staggering blow when Vane, who had not re- 
coverc<I from his disappointment occasione<I by the loss 
of the governorship, sailed for Kngland, August 3. 16.17^ 
Two d.iys after Hooker and Stone of Hartford and other 
prominent ministers and laymen came to Itoston, called to 
the first general Congregational council, or, as they stylcdj 
iit, ".synod." The suggestion of this assembly originated 
with some of the Massachusetts ministers, but the plan 
was submitted to the magistrates for their consent, and 
with magisterial apj>roval " sumlry !-31ders were sent for, 
from other jurisdictions, and messengers from all the 
Churches in the Country." Though its summons is unre- 
conied in the Colonial Records, so much was it deemed a 
^ creature of the General Court that the board of its attend- 
ants from Ma.«sachuselts and the traveling- expenses as 
well of those from Connecticut was paid from the colonial 
treasury. Soon after Hooker's arrival in Boston with the 
other Connecticut delegates, the dale of the synod's open- 
ing was fi.\ed by the ministers, in consultation with the 
magistrates, for August 30th, at Cambridge. Here, on 
the day a|)poiuted, in the rude meeting-house that pos- 
sessed the distinction of having " a bell upon it," there 
gathered not only " all the teaching ciders through the 
country, and some new come out of Kngland, not -jtr. 
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called to nil)- placu here, as Mr. Davenport," later of New 
Ilavcn. niimbcriiiii perhaps twenty-five in oil, but with 
ihciii " ulhers pent by the churches"; ami with theses- 
ineiuberst of the syii^Uprupcr there sat the Massachusetts 
in.iyistr;ites, as as!>i>liints in deltate rather than as voters. 
It was iiu longer a nwre aNtcinl>Iagc of ministers yuch us , . 
had fre<[ueiil]y ^atliervd at the rcqiicHt uf the maj^stratci. 
The body was distinctly representative of the chorehcs. 
and, as such, cuntaincd the deputies of the urdinary mem- 
bership which distinguiitlied a Om^reijatiuiial council from | 
a ministerial convention, and ya^-c to Conijreifattnnaliun, |} 
even in its ini>st tlieucrutic period, a democratic character I 
wiifipared witli uther puliiies. It marked the highest ' 
expression yo-t iittaincil o( tliat .sense of community and *^ 
resptinMbility, y{ fellowship in churchly concerns, wlitch 
^ad been jirowing in New Kngland since the days of 
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women were " agreed to be ilisonlerly ** ; anil the public 
questioning of a minister by a ** private member " at the 
close of his sermon wiis only to be ** very wisely and spar- 
ingly done." 

A result so generally harmonious was so satisfactory to 
'^jWinthrop in particular that the governor proposed that 
synods should be annually held; but for this development 
' Congregationalism was not ready, and the suggestion was 
* disapproveil. A second proposition of Winthroj), that the 
Y synod should dcciile upon the method of ministerial sup- 
port, was laid aside by the ministers with a high-minded- 
\ ness usually characteristic of the New Kngland clergy, 
" lest it should be said that this assembly was gathered 
for their private advantage." On September 2 2d the 
synod adjourned. 

Since the Ilutchinsonian parly remained openly defiant 
of the synod*s conclusions, the ciairt felt the more disposed 
to take sharp measures against it. At the November ses- 
.sion Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinson were sentenced to 
banishment, the latter after claiming direct divine revela- 
> tions; and, by an arbitrary stretch of authority, the re- 
j monstrance which the peoj>le of Boston had addressed 
to a previous legislature in March, 1637. praying that the 
j court would not interfere with Wheelwright, was now in- 
: terpreted as constructive sedition, and those of its signers 
• who would not express their contrition were disarmed and 
some of them disfranchised. With the fifty-eight thus 
deprived c»f their arms in Boston, seventeen persons in five 
other towns, were joined by the court. The result was 
the complete break-down of opposition. Public feeling in 
Boston changed, or at least was silenced ; Cotton was now 
wholly identified with the majority. In March, 1638, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, who had been permitted to remain through 
the winter in Massachusetts, was brought before the Boston 
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duircli, of wliicli she was a member, and where die had 
roriiiL-rly cnjuycd the Kyin(>ath>' uf the majority; and, after 
■A. trial rclluciiiijj little crvilit 011 any. concerned, she wai '^ 
c.\ciiiiiiiiuiiic:iii:d. G<iiii^ tu Kli<xlu Island soon after her 
uxcoiiiiiuiiiicatiuii, she lived near the present Newport till 
1643, when she reitutved tu Manhattan Island, then under 
Uiitch jiirisilietion. ami was there murdered by the Indiana 
with most (>( lior family in Aiit;ui)t of the next year. Her 
connection, Wheelwright, began the hard wildcmess life 
anew in ilie winter of 1636-37 at Exeter, N. H. ; but 
ultimately returned tu Massaehusetts, and died in 1679 
as pastor of [lie eliiirch at Salisbury. Mn. Hutchinson's 
.sympathizer, William Coddingtun, became one of the 
fonmlers of Rhode Island institutions. 

The main actors in these proscriptions naturally desired 
to make tJie relijrious clement in thum seem as slight as 

.d the civil breach of [.eacc *^ 
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were much less of a factor in the Ilutchiiisonian dispute, 
though still [jresont ; in llic proscription of Haptists and 
Quakers they were hardly of wciylit at all. Persons of 
Haptist principles were to be found among the Puritan 

\ settlers of New Knglaiid from the beginning; but so long 
as they did not violently attack infant baptism or the 
churches practicing it they were let alone. 
^ As early as December 14, 1642, three women of Lynn 
and Salem were before the (pLirtcr court for their Hap- 
tist views. A little later, February ?8. 1643, William 
Witter, of Lynn, was brought to answer by the same tri- 
bunal, having " called our ordenonce of God a badge of 
the whore." Witter made apology; but in February, 
1646, lie was again bufore the court of Salem " for saying 
that they who stayed whiles a child is baptized doe wor- 
shipp the dyvcll." This case, and one or two others, in- 
duced the ("lijncral Court to take action in November, 1644, 

' wlien a law was jtassed threatening all opponents of infant 
baptism with hanisJunent. For his Haptist sentiments, 

-•. Ileiiry Dunstcr, the first president of Harvard College, 
was ciiiupclled to resign his jiost in 1654. Hut Plymouth 
colony was by no means as severe in this m.itter as Massa- 

o chuselts; and the i>:ilience and jtersistence of the Baptists 
at last broke down the opposition of the Massachusetts 
authorities tlicmsdvcs. In 1665 a Itaptist church was 

, organized in Hoston, which S(«m worsliiiwd on Noddle's 
Island. The court intervened, and in 166S sentenced 
three of these dissenters to Kanishment ; but jirotests from 
prominent men k>\ the colony and from leading Knglish 
Congregalii>nal ministers prevented the full execution of 
this decree; and by 1674 this Haptist church was trans- 
ferred to Hoston. Hy the close of the century fotton 

• Mather could write of the Baptists: "We are willing to 
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ack-ii(iwlL-(l[rv for our bn-:An-ii ns many of them as are R 
willing to l)i: sn atkiiuwlcdyed." " , 

This spirit of [M.T.<L-ctilii»i iiianircstcd itself in far more ( ^ 
viiilont forms a^'ainst the Quakers than aipunst the Bap- ^ 
tists, in pruixirlion as thoir uwti conduct wai more exai- 
[KTatiti^. The ItajUist at luast claimed to stand with the J 
I'liritan i>n tliu Word of Cotl. The Quaker asserted a 
divine ilhiinination which made his actions and his testi- 
mony directly inspired of Gml; and however necessary 
such a pn>tc'st as his may ha\'u been against the literalism 
of the Puritan's inteq>n:tation of the Bible, there can be ( 
no doubt that the early New l-Ingl.ind Quaker by conduct 
and speech convinced the Turitan that he was an enemy 
ayainst decency and order rather than a mcsscnt^cr erf the 
l-urd. I'rohably ihe cxtremcr forms of Quaker demon- 
stration were ;i<.;i;r^v-7tiil liy thp Tcprcssivc measures from 
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passed the statute by a majority of only one. But the 

Quakers were ijcrsistt-iit. Under what they believed to 

be divine impulse, they continued to rctuni to Massachu- 

. setts ill order to denounce its institutions and revile its 

ministers and magistrates. Iti accordance with this law, 

two men were executed at Itoston in 1659, one woman 

in 1660, and a man in i66t. But o]>posilion to these 

severities was strong in the colony, and in May, 1661, the 

*^ law was grL-atly alleviated. In 1677 tlic last instance of 

pnnishment of Quakers by whipping occurred ; and though 

Mas.sachtisetts .^^till looked ujion them with di.sfnvor, they, 

like the Baptists and all other Protestants, received freedom 

v„ from niiilostntion by the new charter granted to tlic colony 

in ,i69r.. ' 

TIic shortcomings of a neighboring pco]>Ie are slight 
excuse indeed for national failings; but it is not without 
interest to observe that the repressive measures of the^New 
Kiigland Puritans were nothing peculiar to them. In- 
'deed, if the severity rather than the spirit of the statute 
, be made the test, American Puritanism .tppears lenient in 
!' compari.son with the niother-countr>*, or with the other 
great F.nglishcolonialcxperiment of the period, the Church- 
of-I'jigland colony of Virginia, Under what has recently 
been described .is the "wholesome discipline" of Sir 
Thomas Dale, high marshal of that colony from 1611 to 
1616, a code of laws of military strictness was estab- 
lished. By these statutes continued absence from dally 
scr\'lces was punishable with six months in the galleys, 
and similar neglect of Sunday worship with death. This 
harsh rule was probably never fully enforced, and it 
was modified when the colonial assembly of Vii^nia 
began its existence In 1619; but the worship of the 
Church of England still remained the exclusive legal 
form, and attendance on its services " both forenoon and 
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Afternoon " wfts cnjuincil on " all [lersans wlwitsoever," 
under a fine crttiibli^iotl by Ktnlulo in l63j, mt a bo^shiMtl 
of toli.icco for a Ninyle willful abM;noc, anil of ^50 (01 a 
moiilh'ii ncykct. Vet, in spite of tbis enforced iiniformity, 
»n appeal canic from sonic of tbc jwoplc of Virginia to • 
Ilostoti in [643 .i>lcing for Congregational nuwtioiuirics. 
New Ki)t;1aiiil heard the rcqiiot, aiid in response Rev. 
Messrs. William Tompson of lU.iintrcc, John KnowtcK of 
Wiiterlinvn. and Tbotiias Jitincs of New Haven wait 
tbilher witli the commendation of ibcir ministerial asM> 
ciatcf. Yet, tboug^h they had some slight hucccss. their 
mission was a failure, owing to tlic oj>pu]dtioii of the gov- j/ 
crnmcnt, which drove out the mhiistcr*. and, ibougb the 
di^sentcRt mimliered a hiitidred and eighteen, " made an 
order that all such as would not conform to the discipline 
of the Church of I-'ngland should depart the country by a 
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:. Scriptures for its ministers beyond what any layman might 
an<l ought to rt^ach by a similar degree of education aiid 
study. It laid down no dictum as to the meaning of the 
Itiblc which it did not believe tu be grounded on the same 
bases of rational argument that it applied to the concerns 
of law or business. Its ministers were no ])riestly order 
demanding reverence as the exclusive expounders of 
divine oracles, or claiming a.\\y inherent right to direct the 
affairs of state. Tlicir influence, great as it was, had no 
other basis than that of special knowledge obtained through 
ordinary processes of learning addressed to themes which 
the community deemed of first importance. It was 
1 largely because Mrs. I lutchinson ami the Quakers claimed 
1 other sources of authi>rity, substituting for study of the 
I Hiblc and logic.il deductions from its teachings what they 
; afhrmed to be divine revelations, that they seemed so ob- 
noxious to the New Ivngland I'uritans. Such a system of 
^scholarly investigation implies, however dimly the implica- 
\ tion may be apprehemled, the ]K>ssibility of revision, which 
no <liigmatic or ccmfc.ssional system allows without revolu- 
tion. And though the Congregationalists of the .sevcn- 
^ teenth century .idopled elaborate statements of faith as 
expressions of the beliefs of the body of New Kngland 
] churches, by allowing c.nch church freedom of creed-forma- 
.. tion and autonomy in government within the general limits 
' of fellowship they unintentionally made the way easy for 
local modification ajui adaptation to advancing discussion. 
Nor <lid the ministry of early New Kngland manifest 
\ any jealousy ol laynieii either in theologic discussion or 
in church administration. There were no fountains of 
divine knowledge not open to the ordinary church-mem- 
ber. By the votes of laj'men the minister received the 
" call " which gave him all the ministerial title lie possessed ; 
and though when in office a minister had a more authori- 
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UUivc jjosilion than he enjoys in niodvm dcmocrntic Con- 
Krcifatioiialism, the doctrine, discipline, and iticruise u( 
any iMrticular chtirch rusted uttiin;ilvly on the <lvciMon of 
itd ntin-cluncal incmbcrshi|>. In ult syiitKls and councils 
the lay ckniciit was present, and usually diirini; the seven- 
teenth century in 1ar);or ntinibcrs than Ihu iniiiriiterK. It 
\v;m this wnrliini^ together of the rciigiims community as 
a wliolc which renders the rq>ressivc acts of which account 
has been given the work (»f mi one clit.'<us and which inntic 
it certain that as soon an jniblic sentiment in general was 
ready Tor toleration repression would cease. 

One other feature of the Conj^rcgational life of the 
seventeenth century shows th»t in spite uf whatever 
narrowness it may have cNliibite<l it was in a hcallhful ^ 
slate, and had in it seeds of future trjcdom. New Kng-i. 
land Coiigrciiationalisrn believed that ^dt tea I ion was one 
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nnmcd Cambri(1(;c, doubtless in lionuruf the Kngltsli alma 
water of nearly fifty of the hihabitanls of the colonics; 
and to this college the name t>f 1 larvard was given in 
March, 1639, in honor of its principal benefactor. The first 
commencement at this scat of learning was held in 1642, 
ami from tli.nt time till the founding of Yale College, in 
1701, it was almost the sole source from which the New 
Kngland ministry was replenished. 

Lower education also soon attracted the attention of the 
\ colonial governments. Hoston had a school by 1635; in 
Hartford one was in existence by 1637, and by 1643 the 
town voted to pay the tuition of any whose parents were 
" not able to pay for Ilicir teaching " ; New Ilavcn estab- 
lished a school in 1642. The example thus set was en- 
forced by the colonial lc{,'islatiircs. In November, 1647, 
Massachusetts thus ordered: "y< cv'y towneship in this 
iurisdiction, aft' y*^ I^rd hath increased y"" to y" number 
of 50 houshnlii'''', shall then forlhw'*' appoint one wiliin 
their town to teach all such children as shall resoit to him 
to write & rcade; ...&... y' where any towne shall 
increase to yc numb' of 100 families or househould", they 
shall set up a graiiicr schoole, y= nr thereof being able to 
y' instruct youth SI I farr as they maybe fitedfory*' university." 

This Massachusetts statute was copied verbally in the 
code of laws enacted by the Connecticut Court in May, 
1650. And the reason given in both cases is that men 
mij{ht have a better understanding of the Word of God: 
"it being," as the court expressed it, "one chcife proiecjC__. 
of y* ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men from the knowl- 
edge of yc Scriptures." 

Certainly a community in which the autonomy of the 
local church was prcser\cd ; in which separate colonial 
juris<liclions grew out of and perpetuated somewhat diver- 
gent theories as to the extent of the theocratic principle 
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tied ; anci in which llic interprctal 
rclii^icnis rule, iho Scrij)tiircs, was b 
iii\'cstii^^'ili()n and arginncnl — was a 
its coiistitiilion j^rinciplcs which n 
frcciloin, ill wliich repression could b 
of development, and which was cert; 
intelligent, intellectually acute, Christ 
As a matter of fact, in spite of the 
tremer forms of dissent from what was 
Hshcd church, discussion of polity — ai 
extent, of doctrioe — was a necessary c 
New luigland life, and from these deb; 
ress in the develojjment of the princij 
suited. The form which these discussic 
determined by the chani^ing state of p 
land — a change which led, in 1640, 1 
the Long Parliament, and in 1642 to v 
ment and the king and the dominan 
counsels of Presbyterian Puritanism, 
also, debates as to the extent of chur 
consequent right to baptism, which m 
New luigland churches in the sixth a 
of the seventeenth centn—' — 
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in^ away under Plymouth example into dangerous Sepa- 
ratism. Accordingly, as early as 1636 or i6j7 the Knglish 
Purittans sent across the ocean two sets of queries as to the 
constitution of a church ; membership ; forms of w<jrship ; 
the use of a liturgy ; ministerial election, ordination, and 
standing; councils; .ind, in fact, the whole range of eccle- 
siastical life. The shorter of these inquiries, entitled " A 
Letter of ^lany Ministers in Old England, requesting The 
judgement of their Keverend Brethren in New Kngland 
concerning Nine Positions," wa.s replied to by Rev. John 
Davenport, of New Il.iven, umler the caption of "An 
Answer of the I-Ilders of the Sevcmll Chvrches in Ncw- 
Kngland unto Nine Positions," and both the qiicr>' and 
the reply were ]>rinted at London in 1643, after they had 
circulated several years in manuscript. The longer series 
of questions, tliirty-two in number, 'were replied to in 1^39 
by Rev. Richard Mather, of Di>rchestcr, but Ins tractate, 
like that of Davenport, did not appear in print till 1643, 
and bears the title of "Church-Government and Church- 
Covenant Discvsscd, In an Answer of the IClders of the 
Ecver.all Churches in New-Kngland To two and thirty 
Questions," Tliese elaborate expositions of the various 
aspects of New I'-ngland Congregationalism evoked plen- 
tiful reply, an<i were soon fi)l]o\ved by others. Thus, not 
long after Mather's tract was composed. Rev, John Cotton, 
of Boston, wrote a manuscript defense of New Kngland 
methods, which rcache<I ICngland in an imperfect or undi- 
gested copy, and after circulating in manuscript for several 
years w.is printed in 1645 as the "Way of the Churches 
of Christ in New- F.iigland, " Kven more important as 
one of the formative expositions of American Congrega- 
tionalism was Cotton's " Kcyes of the Kingdom of Heaven," 
published at London in 1644. These works led to maiiy 
opposing treatises, especially after the call of the West- 
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vention of the ministers of the Con[;rc};atiun»l colonies was 

> held at Cambridge in September, 1O43, with Cotton .ind 
Hooker fur its moderators. It was not a synod, like the 
.council of 1637, though that name h:ts sometimes loosely 
been given to it, for it had in it no delegates from the lay 
' membership of tliechnrches. By this assembly the New- 
bury' ministers were labored with, though not convinced; 

\ and it shows the advance toward consolidation that the 
few years of establishment on American soil had elTcctcd, 
th.it the snggesiioii vainly proposed by Winthrop in the 
Synod of 1637 was approved with added emphasis by the 
convention, which agreed, " that Consociation of churches, 
in way of more general meetinjis, yearly ; and more pri- 
vately, monthly, or (juartcrly ; as Consnijativc Synods ; are 
\ery comfortable, and necessary for the peace and good of 
the churches," It is hardly needful to point out that the 
word " consociation " h-os not used by the first two gen- 
erations on New I-'ngland soil in the technical sense later 
attached to it in Connecticut; what the convention had in 
view m<ire nearly resembles the modern Congregatioiml 
"conference." 

It was natural that the unhealed difference between the 

* ministers at Ni-wbury and Ilingham. the manifest.ition of 
Itnptist sentiments here and there .imong the membership 

\ of the churches, and above all the growing prominence of 
tile questions as to the extent of chnrch-membership and 
the right to baptism out of which the Half-Way Cove- 
nant discussion was to grow, should incline men who had 
just expressed their approval of frequent meetings of the 
* churches to desire a new general council to determine the 
questions at issue, and to give to the churches the "one 
vniformc order of dissipline," the propriety of which h.id 
been urged by the Massachusetts General Court as early 
as March, 1635. Hut other causes impelled toward the 
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fonniilatton of Omyri-yiitioiul nnlcr. Parliament wns at 
war with tin; kiii^;, and in ihal sltiijyjlc liaii the lit-arty ^ 
sympiitliy of llic Xtw I-liiyhiivI t(il<>iii«. Hut I'ai liJimcnt 
ami its Scolcli Mii(]Kirti;rs wkxv viidciUly Prcsbyicriitn. * 
Tlio Wcstmiiijstcr Assembly hail bucn ca^gi-tl since July, 
1643, in prc(«iriiin a I'ru.<bytcrian Coiifvsnon and cccU-»i- 
a^t■CIll ci>nHlihttii)ti for 1-:n};liUi(l. Morwivcr, Parliament, 
ill November, lfi4.i, had established a buaid entitled " 'Ilio 
CoinniiiiiiiunurK for Plantations," with pim-cr " lo provide 
for, order, and disimr,c all ihinjjs". for the colonies, and 
in fact exercise ail tlic aulhority formerly possessed over 
them by the Vm^. Il seemed no idle fear that when the 
Wchtminslur Assembly hail done its work Parliament would 
fiiree tlie atCL-ptimce of its rcMdts on New Kii^land, as it 
seemed likely to do on other parts o( the realm, 
fear was slren^itheiicd by a formiiUible movement in 1645 
and \(}J.(\ led by William Va.ssall. of I'lymoiilh colony, and 
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rather than Parliament, masters of Kn^land, New England 
institutions would probably have been forcibly changed 
by a parliamentary power no less arbitrary than that of 
King Charles himself. 

It was under these circumstances of internal discussion 
and dreaded interference from without that some of the 
Mas.iachii.sctts ministers obtained from the Genera) Court 
of that colony, in spite of considerable hesitation on the 
part of the rcjtrcsentativcs of the towns in the lower I louse, 
the summons of a synod by a call dated May 15. 1646. 
By this legislative invitation the churches of Massachu- 
setts, I'lymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven were asked 
to send their ministers and delegates to meet at Cambridge 
on the 1st of September following, "there to discussc, 
dispute, & cicare up, by ihe word of God, such questions 
of church govcrnm' & discipline ... as they shall thinkc 
necdfull & mcete." 

The particular tiuestions which seemed to the court to 
)|bc the most pressing were " those about baptisme, & y« 
■jp'sons to be received thereto"; but the invitation tioubt- 
' less was intended to allow freedom to fonnulatc the whole 
I roiuid of ecclesia.stical practice. 

Yet, in spite of the cull of the court, four Ma.<tsachu- 
setts churches were unrepresented when the 1st of Sep- 
tember came, tlinghain was doubtless disinclined, owing 
to a recent quarrel with ihc colonial authorities; at Con- 
cord the minister was unable to go, and no brother of the 
church was deemed gifted enough to be its <lolegate; but 
at Bi>ston and Salom considerable portions of the congre- 
gation had doubts as to the wisdom of synods by legisla- 
tive authority. These scruples were overcome after much 
argument; but this discussion consumed a number of 
days, and the attendance from other colonies than Mas- 
sachusetts was small, and therefore, having appointed 
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Kcv. Mcssm. John Colton of no»tot), Richard Mather of 
Dtinrhcstcr. and Ralph I'artridyc of Duxbury each to *• 
draught a " model of church yovcmmciil," ihc Synod 
adjourned lo June 8. 1647. Al that lime it reassembled, 
but :iii eiiidcmic caused its spcc<1y adjoui.imcnt for the 
Kceond time. 

Soon after \\f. second recess the court laid .t new toslc 
uptm tlic Synod. Tlic WcstmmKtcr Assembly was well 
known to have prepared a ConfcKtioii of Faith, which, *^ 
though presented to I'arliamcnl in December, tfi46, was 
not approvctl by that body till after miicll rcviwon. in June, 
1648. Till a<lopted by the Scotch General Assembly on 
August 27, 1O47, it had been held secret; and its exact 
nature was in all probability unknown in New Ivnt^and 
when the General Court of MassJichusetls met in October 
of that year. It doubtless seemed to many in New Eng- 
land that it would be well for the Synod to be ready with y/ 
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"Synod met, therefore, for its final session on August 15, 
1648, the political horizon seemed brijjlitcr than at any 
time in its hislnry. Two draughts certainly of the three 
miMJels of church {•overnment retjuested by tiie Synod 
were prescntc 1 ; and th.tt of Rev. Richard Mather was 
preferred to t'lat of Rev. Ralph Partridge, though much 
abridged and somewhat modified by the assembly. In 
rpartieuhir, the exten.'iton of baptism to the children of those 
who, though (hemse)vcs baptized offspring of parents in 
church-covenant, were not persons of Christian experience 
" — the .lystcni later known as th^Half-Way Covenant-^ 
though given a plnee by Mather *and i'artndge in their 
draughts, and though prominently in the thought of the 
court as a question to be determined by the Syno<I, was 
left undecided, after considerable debate, owing to the 
' strenuous opixwition of a few to the innovation. The 
•• defeat of Child and his friends made it seein a less press- 
. .ing question than at the call of the Synod. Thus revised, 
Mather's draught became the celebrated " Cambridge 
nalform." At the same time the Synod fulfilled the 
further request of the court, that a confession of faith 
should be adopted, by aj)])roving " for the substance 
thcrof " the doctrinal parts of the Westminster Confession, 
which had now reached New l-'ngland. With these acts 
the most imj)ortant of early Congregational councils came 
to an end. 

The " Platform," provided with a preface by Rev. John 
Cotton elucidating certain features of Congrogation.al pol- 
ity and defending the orthodo.ty of the New England ' 
churches, was printed at Cambridge in .l6 49,- and pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts court at its October session 
in that year. By that legislative body it was commended 
* to the churches for their consideration and report — a re- 
quest which was repeated as an order in June, 1650, when 
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rhiirchtfs were also desired ti> cxprcsnt ihcir ojmiioii on 
Westminster Coiifcwimi. TIic fhurctws kcciii gcner- 
Iii Iiavt; n]>]irovci), tlioitgli a citii^tiilerablo number of 
:i!in»s rejiartliin; llie " I'lnlform " were offeretl, wliich 
! nnsweretl Ity tlie ininiitters, at (he request of the 
t, tlinui^h the jx.'n of Kev. Kiclianl Mather. And 
yt, in Oclober, iCisi, the cmirt cxprosscil its j^uarilcd 
iiviil of the result, voting (hat its meiiibent " account 
isehics c.ilkd of Ctml (cs{>cci.-il1y at this lime, when 
truth of CliriKt is so much oi>iHiscd in the world) to 
thcirc textimony In llic s'd Bnolce of Discipline, that 
:hc siib»tancc thereof it is that we hauc practised 8c 
Ijeleei'c." Yet from this very cautious commendation 
Iccn of the town representatives in the lower Honsc 
;nte(l, including the entire deley.-itions from BoKton 
Saltm, showing thus that the distnist which had there 
,o a tardy rccoynition of the Synod had not died out 
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sion, which Parliament had just niadu the ductrinal stand- 
ard uf Iingland. 

Tlie " Caiiibridt;c I'latfonn " is an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion in sovciiteen chapters, built upon the proposition that 
" the partes of Church- Government are all of them exactly 

* described in the word of God." It attempts to ascertain 
the Scripture pattern of the church ; the character and 
conditions of its membership ; its powers ; its officers, their 
appointment and duties; its discipline; its expression of 
fellowship with other churches; the right of councils to 
advise in its .alTairs; and the authority of the magistrate in 
ecclesiastical concerns. The " Platform " represents Con- 
gregationalism as the New Kngland fathers pictured it 
after h.ilf a generation of experience in its practical ad- 
ministration. To the thinking of the Synod, Congrega- 

^ tionalism was _v'ast]y less deinocraljc than . modern_Con- 
gregational practice conceives the system to be. It was 
viewed :is of exclusive divine aiithont^, and as subject to 
the interference of the civil ruler should its churches swerve 
in doctrine or administration from the God-given standard. 
Rut though the " Platform " in these and other particulars 
reflects the temporary rather than the permanent char- 
.tcteristics of the system, it pictures with great clearness 

■' the abiding principles of Congregationalism. The cov- 1 

' enant as the basis of the local church, the antonomy of ! 
each congregation, coupled with its depenilcnce on other : 
cluirches for fellowship^ and counsel, the representative ; 
character of the ministry, above all the absence. of all 
final authority in doctrine or polity save thc_\Vord of .Qod, ■ 
are the essential features of the " Platform " which have 
given it pennanent worth and have partially justified the 
veneration with which this monument of early New Eng- 
land Congregationalism has been regarded. 

The preparation of the " Cambridge Platform " and the 
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adoption of the Westminster Cunfcanon ai genenl cx- 
pressioiiii of Con(rrcgational faith and practice by a body 
rc[>rcs<;iitative of the New I*jit;land churdics as a wbols 
marks the comx^lction of that rnovcment toward confe der- 
atioii wliidi characterized early American Coti^rcpitwil- 
atisiii from the arrival of the Puritans, which was gteaOy 
.•strengthened by the establishment of Congregationalisni 
as a slate cluirch, and had its strongest impulse from the 
cfTorts of the ci\-il and ecclesiastical forces of the new set- 
tlements to guard their tnstittitionB and their faith fr om 
what they deemed tiangcroiis encroachments. Congie^-} 
tionnlism was thus placed nhnust from the first in New 
ICngland in a totally different pontion from what it has 
ever occti]>ied ill I-'ngland — iti llic home land it lias always 
been a somewhat radicnl element protestint; againsit an ^ 
establtslie<l system ; in New I-'ngl,ind it necessarily became 
i lln! lt-tj:illv rccin.'ni/L<l imlitv. ' 
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CONGREGATIONALISM FROM 1650 TO 1 725. 

It was one of the pleasant incklents of the second ses- 
sion of the Cambridge Synod in June, 1647, that, as Win- 
thrup tell us, " Mr, ICliot preached to the Indians in their 
own lan^tia|;c before all the assembly." The missionary 
enterprise thus publicly exhibited had not lon^r before been 
\ inaugurated. To briny tlie savayc inhabitants of America 
to Christianity had, indcird, been one of the objects which 
attracted tlie I.eyden Pilyrims across the ocean; and the 
Massachusetts Company had declared, in 1629, that " the 
propagating of the gosple is the thing [wee) doe profcsse 
aboue all to bee o^ aymc " ; — a propagation wliich included 
the evangelization of the Indians, as well as the establish- 
ment of English religious institutions in New England. 
But though various efforts wore made in the early days of 
the colonies to carry this purpose into execution, no sys- 
tematic plan was at first pursued, and scanty results were 
accomplished. Tlic barriers of language and especially of 
thought and manner of life made easy communication be- 
tween the two races difficult. It is to be remembered to 
the credit of Roger Williams that while at Plymouth, prob- 
ably as early as 1632, he began the study of the Indian 
tongues and cultivated that familiarity with Indian life 
which made his words influential with the savage warriora 

But the most important movement for Indian conversion 
was initiated by the Massachusetts court, — the body which 
was responsible for so much that was good and evil alike 
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early Nciv Kngland rvliifioii-s life, and wliich served in 
I many ways ns a General A^sLiiihly rc){ulativc of the 
lurches. III NovcmlKT, 1644. Ihc court CNpreescd its 
:sirc that the Indians i^hoiild recdw: relii^Oiis iruitriiclion, 
id soon invited the mimxters to express ihvir opinions as 
' the most fitting nicthoits. And two ycnns Inter, No- 
iniber 4, 1646, the same legislative body ordered the min- 
tcrs to choose two of their number at the annual election 
■cry yoar to cngayc in missionary work with the aid of 
ich volunteers as mi^ht join them. Probably the latter 
;tion of the court was hastened by the knowlcdj^cof mis- 
:mary labors wliich had been bcyiiii a weclc before its 
inctment. Kcv. John Kliot. the teacher of the Roxbury 
lurch, hnd been for some time studying the Imlian dia- 
ct, with the aid of a young native who had learned Kng- 
ill as a servant ; and on October 28, 1 646, Kliot ami three , 
[ends went to an Indian village near Watcrlown, and 
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"The President and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel] in New England," <]csigned to raise money by a 
" general collection " in luigland fur the furtherance of the 
woric. The dispensing agents of this society in New Eng- 
land were the commissioners of the four united colonies 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. 
Nor were the sums given in charity In Kngland under the 
Commonwealth inconsiderable: amounting by 1656 to a 
total of ;^1700, and reaching by 1661 to more than ^£'600 
a year. To those gifts the inhabitants of New England 
added what they could, giving, a contemporary observer 
declared, " far more, in proportion, than their countrymen 
in England." Under the instructions of Eliot, the May- 
hcivs, an<l others, the work soon showed results. In 1650 

A Eliot organized his converts into a community at Natick, 
where they might not only worship, but learn trades and 
husbandry and I>e drilled in the exercise of civil govern- 
ment. Hy iC>55 a similar Indian town w.is begun at Pun- 
kapog, later known as Stoughton, and others were soon 
formed near Grafton and Concord. In Martha's Vineyard 
the labors of the Mayhews were as successful; and at- 
tempts of a less fniilfnl nature were made to reach the 
Indians at Sandwich in Plymouth, near Norwich in Con- 
necticut, and at Pranford in New Haven Colony. The 
most noiablc literary fruit nf this enterprise was the pub- 
lication at the cost of the Ivnglish Society in 1661 at Cam- 

\ bridge, Mass., of Eliot's translation of the New Testament 
into the language of the M.Tssachusetts Indians, — a work 
which was followed two years later by the issue of the 
whole Bible from the same press. This monumental un- 
derttiking was followed by a number of transLations, em- 
bracing treatises by Cotton, Increase Mather, Shepard, 
Baxter, as well as the "Cambridge Platform" and the 
Confession of 1680, the publication of which extended 
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over a period of nearly sixty ycara. By i'>74 iIk " I'ray- 
iiijj Indians " nuuibt:rt:tl iiul far from four ihifusund, |^th> 1 
cTcd in part into at least seven cliurchoi, .-iml etijoyiny the 
rcli)jiou5 instruction of teachers of their own race, as well 
nK the ^'cDcral oversight i>f white missionaries, in many set- 
tlements in M.isKnchiisetlv. Tlyinouth, and the islands. Of 
these churches, four, and of tlic IniUaiis, some eighteen 
hundred, were on the islands of the Martha's VincyanI 
group. 

Hut an^ncxijcctcd tempest larRely wrecked the Itidinn 
missions thus aiispicjinisly bcyiirt Contrary to the rep- 
resentations sometimes made, the I'tiritan settlers of New « 
Kngland treated the Indians well. Kxccpt for the short, 
sharp conflict with the Pcquots In t037, the two races wercj 
at peace. The white inhabitants of the colonicK carcfullyj 
secured their lands by pnrchasc, and defended Indian rights 
by law. The New England I'liritan of the firbt two gen- 
erations seems to have been as hoiiomble in his dealings 
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white man's tribe by the familiar Indian method of adc^- 
tion, causing it thus to be an increasing menace to Indian 
independence. The iincxpccted attaclc upon the settle- 
ments, known as Philip's War, from the Knglish niclcname 

\ of the chief of the Wampanoags, who organized the tribal 
confederacy dcsignc<l to elTcct the destruction of the set- 
tlements, began on June 20, 1675, and the terrible strug- 
gle lastc<l till the death of Fhilip, August 12, 1676. In 
this contest the Indian power in New England was for- 

V ever broken, the Narrayansetts, the Nipmucks, and the 
Wampanoags were lai^ely blotted out ; but the cost to the 
colonics was frightful. More than half of the eighty or 
ninety towns in Massachusetts and Plymouth were jjartially 
destroyed, ten or twehc were utterly consumed. Nearly 
six hundred men, besides scores of women and children, 
lost their lives, — many of them by the torments in which 
Indian cruelty has always delighted. And what made the 
settlers doubly incensed was that not a few of the imptic- 

^ itly trusted " Praying Indians " went back to their savage 
kinsmen, and were the equals in cruelty of any who at- 
tacked scattered farm-houses or frontier %-illages. 

Fortunately most of the Indian converts were faithful, 

^ and they had devoted friends in Eliot and Captain Daniel 
Gookin, who from 1656 to his death, in 1687, was by ap- 
pointment of the General Court " ruler," or superintendent, 
of the Massachusetts converts. But the war wasted the 
missions. When it was over the work was taken up once 
more ; and while a large proportion of the Indi.ins who had 
professed Christianity were gathered once more in their 
old settlements, those who had been partially civilized and 
were in process of training were mostly lost forever. It 

I was a crippled work; but it shows the true missionary 
spirit of the New England churches that, in spite of the 
bitter feeling of hostility which the war excited, the publi- 
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calioii uf biKiks in the tniUnn tongue anil tho gntlicnng of 
Iiuliaii churclic!) w;i.t carried furwanl with iHirsislciit co- 
KT^y. VXiol cuntiiiiicd his work almoM till his death, in 
1690. The rc:il faihtrc of these misqoiiitr)' cntvqirises to 
make pcfinaiiciit Indian churches was due la the disap> 
I>carancc of the Indian tribes in the cijihtcciUh century, 
chiedy through [he dying out of ihe red race, in part also 
throiiyh the intermarriage o{ its remnants with neyfoos, 
causing the In(Ii:ins to be absorbed in the colored popula- 
tion of N'cw Knglaml. 

After the "Great Awakening" had aroused renewed 
religious activity in New I^ngland during the fourth and 
fifth decades of the eighteenth century, new attempts at 
Indian Chriallanixation were bcgiin, nuta)>ly that among 
the Ilousatonic Indians of western Massachusetts, devised 
by Rev. Samuel Hopkins of West Springfield (uncle of the 
more famous Samuel) in 1 "34, and carried out by Rev. 
John Sergeant at Stockb ridge, till his death, hi 174*). who 
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in l66s, this sole Indian graduate of New England's oldest 
college died at the age of twenty. The well-nigh com- 
plete extinction of the New l^ngland aborigines by the 
close of the eighteenth century ended the possibility of 
further missionary labors within the ancient borders; 
though some effort has been put forth by the Congrega- 
tional churches down to the present time to reach the fast- 
receding tribes to the westward. 

While the beginnings of these missionary activities were 
occupying the attention of Eliot and his associates and 
exciting a degree of interest in the churches immediately 
after the Cambridge Synod, the Congregational body was 
profoundly stirred by the first general discussion in which 
it engaged on American soil, — that known as t!ie Hnlf- 
\Vay Covenant con troversy . This dispute, often though 
most erroneously .iscribcd to political motives, really .sprang 
out of the dHaIjIii:.or>'.jjs to entrance into church-member- 
shi()^entcr_tainc<M)y the settlers of New ICngland. Unlike 
any other division ol Prolelfanlism aTtHat (fay except the 
Anabaptists, Congregation alists m.aintained that only adult 
. persons of Christian experience, — in the phrase of that 
4 day, " visible saints," — .'ihoiild be admitted to the covenant 
union which" constituted the local church; but they also 
held that, as in the Jewish church of old, children shared 
\ in their parents' covenanting and were therefore truly 
members of the church to which their parents belonged. 

] Tliis infant- membership was not the result of baptism; 

1 rather it was the covenant relation already acquired by 
birth in' a Christian household that gave right to this sac- 

\ rament. But the fathers of New England at their coming 



held that it extended only to the immediate offspring of 
^professed Christians, and hence restricted baptism to chil- 
*dren one of whose parents, at least, was a declared be- 
liever, in fellowship with some church. This restriction 
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as coiii]>ai'ativcly cosy at (list, in spite of the twof<dd 
ixlc of vnlnincc into cliiirch-iiR'iiil]orKlii|), — liy profession £. 
1(1 by birtli, — because the luailcrs in the vmijjriUtuii wcre*^ 
en of tried relii;ious experience, (,'cnerally able to give a 
■.i«>n for tlicir faith. Thyjlim.jif ilistiiKtioii wns sharp 
Hwccn the consciously rcj^cneratc aiitl that eonsidenilile 
ass even amont; the first settlers who made no claim to 
regenerative chanye. IJut willi the growth of tlic chil- 
rcn of these fir»t-comer3 the question was made inucli 
ore diflicult. These members of the second gcnciation jl 
iturally showed some decline from the ardent type o(j| 
ety which marked many of the fnutidcrs. They were" 
■cvniliiigly of moral life, anxious for the rcliyious traininf; 
their children, ;uid desirous of throwing about them the 
feguards of church-waleh ami discipline; but in many 
stances they could i>oint to no conscious work of divine *^ 
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belonged, when did their membership cease? Could they 
be cast out of covenant save by excommunication, and 
could any be c x com m imitated save for actual tr.insgres- 
sions of moral law or heretical oj>inions, with which these 
persons were not Qhargcable? And if their membership 
;Twas denied, what hold had- the church upon its children 
; ifor that discipline which Puritanism in general believed so 
ii^essential for the spiritUtil upbuilding of the community? 
To avoid tliis dilemma the New England churches, after 
a long period of agitation, adopted a rather illogical com- 
promisc. The non- regenerate offspring of the church were 
held to be sufficiently in church-covenant to transmit the 
\ same degree of church -membership, and its accompanying 
right to baptism, in turn to their children, on condition of 
acquaintance with the main truths of the gosjiet and a 
sincere promise to walk in fellowship with and under the 
discipline of the chnrch of which they were members, — a 
.N promise called " owning the covenant," into which they 
' had been born. Itut while the abiding membership of 
this earnest but non-regenerate class was thus clearly rec- 
ognized, its representatives were debarred from a pLaccat " 
^, the Lord's table or a vote in church government or in- the 
. choice of church officers. They were not members in" full 
^ communion." A double classification of members was 
thus introduced, .^n<I those whose non- regenerate char- 
acter limited their church privileges to a single sacrament 
and the disciplinarj' oversight of the church were said to 
be members in what its opponents of the eighteenth cent- 
ury nicknamed the " Half-Way Covenant." 

The establishment of this serious modification of the 
system of original New Kngland was the result of a pro- 
longed discussion, in which the leaders were the ministry 
of the churches rather than the class for whose I>enefit the 
moilificaticin was made. It w.ns not political impulse that 
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Itfd t o i hc chaiiiTt:. S.'ivc ni lite riitjiliaitiotKi of Cliild in 
Massnchu»L-ltii aiv\ I'itkiii in Coiincctictit for the full in> 
tmliiction iif IvnulUli tlitfiriosufthiirch-mcniljcrshiii,— re- 
quests fur soiiic-ilim^ Miiy uiililoc the I lalt^Wny Covenant, 
— the jKiliticiil note U nowhere heard in the whole (iebiUC 
No |)iilitieal ndvantnyca cjirne to the Half-Way inemt>er in 
Connecticut or I'lyinouth ; in Mas»ic1)U5ctt!> the approval 
of the system by tlic Syiiuil of i66l was fullowetl in two 
yenrs by the modification of ihe restriction of the franchise 
to church -members, and the most slrenniniM ilebutes over 
its adoption by indtviilua] churches occiirre<l ;ifter the 
change of Ihe basis uf the electorate in 1C64. No tliei)- 
tiiin of political considerations occurs, as fiir as the writer 
is aware, in any of the vohiminous discussion which the 
Ihilf-Way Covenant Synod and Convention produced. 
Nor was; n ?;harfi in the ifovrninirnf nf the ehnrcli<'s an 
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1634, when a yraiidfathcT of the Dorchester church asked 
baptism for his graiKlchild, — the immediate parents of the 
child not being persons of professed Christian experience. 
The request was referred to the Boston church for advice ; 
and that body counseled compliance, on the ground that 
though the immediate parents were not regenerate, they 
were not so far " pagans and infidels " as to debar their 
offspring from baptism on the strength of the grandfather's 
membership. This position was not generally approved 
a few years after, even by those who apparently counte- 

A nanced it in 1634, for Cotton, Hooker, and Richard Mather 
all expressed the opinion in their early works on Congre- 
gational polity that only the immediate offspring of be- 
lieving parents were to be admitted to the rite. But the 
problem grew increasingly pressing, and opinion shifted. 

\ Though Hooker and Davenport never departed from the 
early strictness, by 1645 Mather argued in favor of the., 
■ baptism of the children of those whose church-membership| 
rested on birth rather than exp erience , and similar expres- ; 

I sions within the next six years from men as influential, i 
'and as scattere<l, as Rev. Messrs. Thomas Shepard, of Cam- j 
bridge, John Norton, of fpswich, Samuel Stonc7of Hart- 
ford, John Warham, of Windsor, Henry Smith, of Wethers- 
field, Ralph Partridge, of Duxbury, and Peter Prudden, of 
Milford, show that the system commended itself to leading 
men in all four colonics. No wonder that the Massachu- 

\setts court in its call of the Cambridge Synod in 1646 
specified " baptisme, & y* p'sons to Se received thereto" 
as a prime topic for discussion by that assembly. 

Probably the Half- Way Covenant would have been 
adopted by the Cambridge Synod had it not been for 
strenuous opposition on the part of a few members, appar- 
ently led by Rev. Charles Chauncy, then of Scituate, but 
to become, in 1654, the second president of Harvard Col- 
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■tutli Richard Miither and Ralph I'artridyc gave 

Iciii a jjlaco ill tlic tentative platforms which they - 

%\ at the direction of the Synod, but that body 

e puint by in rather ambiguous terms, 

: more by reason of the non-action of the Cam- 

Eynod the topic became one of incrc.ising debate 

: practice was first adopted by the church at Ips- 

|ass., of which Rev. Tliomas Cobbett was minister. 

In May of the same year the General Court of 

licut was moved to attempt the settlement of the 

I by a ministerial convention, and appealed to the 

;etts court to assign a time and place of meeting 

Biotify the other colonics, accompanying its request 

n scries of questions for debate in the proposed 

y. The Massachusetts authorities did as asked, 

ny thirteen prominent divines of their jurisdiction 

at Boston on June 4, 1657, with those ministers 

other colonies might send. The notification of 
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pruvitk-d he accepted the obligations of hi:i iiii:inbi:r5hip, 
as far as he was able without the full tnin^forniiiig grace 
uf God, by solt-miily acknowledging his intellectual bulief 
in the principles of the gospel and his willingness to sub- 
init tu the iliscipline uf the church to which he belonged 
and to promote its welfare. On the other hand, it was 
atnrmeil that nothing but a f>jll Christian profession would 
fit the member by birth, or any other person, for the 
Lord's table or a vote in ecclesiastical afftiirs. 

V The Ministeri.1l Convention of 1657 had no effect in 

, allaying debate; the question continued as divisive as 
before. The Massachusetts court therefore determined to 
try the healing virtue of a true synod, or council, in which 
all the churches of the commonweiilth should be repre- 
sented by their ministers and delegates. On December 
31, 1661, the Icgisl.itnre issued an order to the churches 
of the Colony to convene at Uoston, March 11, 1662, and 
decide the question, " Who are the subjects of baptismc?" 
and, at the request of the same civil authority, the ministers 
of lioston and vicinity propounded a second query for the 
council's consideration, as to "Whither, according to the 
Word of God, there ought to be a conscociation of 
churches, & what should be y= manner of iL" It is well 
to remember that what these di\iiics meant by " a consco- 
ciation " was not the pecuhar institution later known by 
that name in Connecticut. The word has as yet no strictly 
technical usage ; what was to be discussed was the nature 
•and conditions of fellowship between churches. 

On the day appointed the Synod gathered, with an 

. attendance of more than seventy, including the most prom- 
inent sunivors of the first generation of Massachusetts 
ministers, like Richard Mather, John Wilson, and Charles 

} Chauncy, and the rising lights of the second generation) 
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sutli us Jonathan Mitchell iiixl Increase Mather. From 
the fimt, the question at issue was hotly di^mlet). About 
an tiyhth of the iiicmbershii), having a wdyhl dispro- 
portionate to their nnnitwrs by reason of the nbic tend- 
urshlp of President Chatiney of Harvard and inclndii)); , 
fncreaiic Miitlicr, strenuously oppiiscd any de]>anure fnwn 
the stricter practice, and circulated writinjjs by Kcv. John 
Daveti^jort, of New Haven, dcnnncLilory of the Ilalf-VVay 
Co\'ciiant. The sast majority, however, led by Jonathan 
Mitchell, Richard Mather, and John Norton, favored the 
laryer practice and dctcnnincd ihc result of tlic Synotl, — 
a riiHidt \vhich was ruoehed at iti third session, in Sc]>tcin- 
bcr. 1663. The conclusions arrived at were essentially ^ 
those of the Mintxteriiil Convention of 1657. Tlie right 
to brin^r liis children to baplistn was extended to the non- 
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Juliets after its close. The chief effect of this discussion 
\ was that Increase Mather was convinced of the justice of 
the Half- Way Covenant position, and became a defender 
of the Synod's conclusions which he had at first opposed. 
In Connect Jc ut^th e division of feeling was intensified by 
\ the forcible union of the colony of New Haven witli Con- 
necticut by the charter granted the latter by the recently 
I restored Charles II. in 1662, — a union completed in 1665. 
jUndcr the influence of Davenport the predominant scnti- 
,mcnt of New Haven favored the older strictness; the sen- 
;timent of Connecticut proper was more divided, but in- 
clined to the larger usage. At Hartford,- a quarrel begun 
in 1666, in which the colleague ministers, Whiting and 
Hayncs, took opposing sides, led in 1670 to the establish- 
ment of a second church. The Stratford and Windsor 
churches were similarly rent ; while Rev. Abraham Pier- 
son, of Itranford, led a considerable colony of settlers 
^from the old New Haven jurisdiction to New ark. N. J., 
where they might be free from Half- Way Covenant inno- 
vations, and could continue the restriction of the franchise 
~ to church- members which had once characterized New 
Haven, but which the union with Connecticut abolished. 
After vain attempts to call a Connecticut Ministerial As- 
sembly in 1666 and 1667, the Connecticut court voted 
toleration for both parties in the dispute in 1669, But the 
course of events inclined the ecclesiastical founder of New 
Haven, Rev. John Davenport, to look with misgiving on 
the scene of his labors for nearly thirty years, and when 
\ a call came to him from the First Church in Boston, a 
majority of the mcmber-ship of which shared Davenport's 
opposition to the Half-Way Covenant, he accepted the 
invitation, although nearly seventy years of age. The re- 
A suit was unhappy for him and for the church, — since that 
portion of its membership which favored the larger view 
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and hod up|>o8ctl hts comiiii; witlnlrcw nnd formvd the ^ 
Third or " Old Smilh " C l iureh of Koston. 

Bill tliou'yh viyonmsly oppotu! by many cliiirclics aoA 
stiiiic ministers, and never universally .tdoptcd, the Half- 
Way Covcjinnl wnn its wny into use ill the vast majtirily j/ 
o( New Ivnyliuid churches, and so continued till the be- * 
jjinning of the nineteenth century. Aiul its it I>ecame 
inori: fnmiliar in the usiigc of our churches, especially 
under the influence of the low type of jHCly previiilin); in 
the eighteenth century, it became a far less !<trEnuous and 
worthy spiritual instrumentality than it had been planned 
to be hy the Icadt-rs in the Assemblies of [657 and i6fia. 
In its original intention it had bi;en confined excluMvcIy 
to those in the covenant of the churches by birth into the 
household of a church-member; and the owning of the 
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1Christi3n-pr9fessi9nj allowing men who might have been 
led to a" full Christian experience to rest content with an 
inii>crfcct and merely intellectual relitjious life. 

A modification of the Half- Way system, the beginnings 
of which became apparent within less than a score of 
years after the Synod of 1662, deser\cs notice. The 
0rigin.1l advocates of the larger practice barred the noii- 
rcgeneratc member from any share in the cuch arist or in 
cliur£h..ad nj jiii st rat Inn . Hut to some this seemed an undue 
restriction, and as early as 1677 .idvocatcs uf the full cx- 
\ tension of clnirchly privileges to the non- regenerate but 
earnest-minded members of the churches were to be found 
among the New England ministers. This view was, how- 
ever, most elaborately set forth by Rev. S olomon Stod- 
.daril, who ser\-c«I the church at Northampt onT^Iassii from 
l6f>9iQ _l72t ), and who was in his day the mosl'iiiffncntial 
minister in ihe Connecticut valley. Advocated by Stod- 
dard at the " Kefonning Synod " of 1679, this theory, often 
called " Stoddardeanism," was argued by him in print in 
' his " Instituted. Churches" of 1700; and though attacked 
by Increase Mather, was further defended by Stoddard in 
a sermon published in 1708, and especially in his "Ap]>eal 
to the Learned " of 1 709. Though not adopted by Stod- 
dard's own church till after 1706, this theory, lai^ely 
through his inducncc, became widespread in western Mas- 
A sachusetts and Connecticut during the eighteenth century, 
and ilid not lack defenders in other parts of New England, 
though it always remained the view of a fraction only of 
the churches. 
II The^ Stoddardean theory held that the Lord's Supper 
. Ilwas designed for " all adult Members of the_Churcli.who 
llarc~not scandalous." It was to be " applyed to visible 
\ Saints, though Unconverted, therefore it is for their_Sav- 
mg good, and consequently for their Conversion." In 
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Ird's Juciymcnt " visible saints " were " such as make 

; profession of llie true Religion, together with 

|fli;ii~do (lesccml from them, till rejected of God." 

iciilially an importation into New England of 

fliisivc membership tlicorics of Knglaiid or Scotland 

! England fathers had aban<lonofl, though it 

Bd from those conceptions of church-relationship in 

lidstress on covciiant- membership as the basis ' 

i to the t.ord's table. It did not, as has ofte'n^ 

lijiisly been represented, encourage every respectables 

in the community to come to the communion. On 

hlrary, it was for the " visible saint," for the churcli- 

■ by birth, even though "in a Natural Condition," 

as for tlie member by profession of Christian ex- 

Jcc, that the sacrament was declared to be instituted. 

ildard was a trail t:>f unusual piely and ability. l,iv- 

lan :ige of low spiritual life, his niiinstry was marked 

rcession of revivals. It is perh.ii>s useless to at- 
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in-law is that, though a deeply religions man, he spent 
much of his later life under such a burdening sense of un- 
worthincss to partake of the consecrated elements that, 
while he administered the communion to his flock, he often 
refused to share in the Supper himself, and this state of 
melancholy self-distrust continued till his <Ieath, in 1670. 
Ilrought thns into his own family as a practical question, 
it is not suri)rising that Stoddard came to the conclusion 
» that it was the dut y o f all church ■^membcrs^tocome to the 
Lord's table, ui thou t a continual torturing sclf-examinaTion 
as to whether they were really regenerate or not 

Yet though Stoddardeanism became considerably wide- 
spread, and by the time that Cotton Mather wrote his 
. " Ratio Disciplinre" was practiced peacefully side by side 
with the Half-W.ay Covenant or the older New Ivngland 
strictness, it was a cpmj>lcte denial of the original Congrc- 
- /^ g-^*'""'^! conccption"^T~the church._ The rcvi'vOil of tlic 
ideal of an exclusively regenerate membership, anJ .the 
attack ujx>n all departures from it, begun by Jonathan 
Kdwards, in 1749, and continued by his disciples and 
spiritual successors, Joseph Bellamy, Chandler Robbins, 
Cyprian Strong, Stephen West, Rathanicl Emmons, and 
other representatives of the so-called " New Divinity," led 
to a general abandonment both of the Half- Way Cove- 
nant and of Stoddardeanism by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, though in a few instances the Half- Way 
practice survived till 1820, and in one church, — that at 
Charlestown, Mass., — till 1S2S. 

This brief sketch of the later story of the chief discussion 
which disturbed the first century of New EngLand Congre- 
gationalism has carried us beyond the seventh and eighth 
decades of the seventeenth century, to which we must 
now return. By the time of the meeting of the Synod of 
1662 the founders of New luigland were passing rapidly 



ot tlio scciuhI yonciiilion, liku 
crc;isc Mather, in the llalf-W; 
chWi weight in the decision sc 
iif tiic siirvi\iiiy leaders of tlic : 
after the Synod wc arc clearly 
generation; and, notwilhsttindi 
patriarchs of the older time lit 
most powerful inRttencc in the 
drcn of the founders was Increa; 
The ablest of his distin);uishei 
has been most variously ju<lgc< 
coiisen-ative, he was far from u 
own lifetime; but there was no i 
of his day who compared with h 
or influence, or who labored moi 
deemed the interests of the kinj 
1639 in the Dorchester home o 
graduated from Harvard College 
for England, where he found ace 
the closing days of the Commonw 
turned speedily after the Restora 
and useful acquaintance with Engl 
his arrival in his native Np"' ^—- 
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. he had as his colleague, and in the fullest sense as his 

^ associate, his gifted though less able son. Cotton Mather, 
who sur\-ived him till r 728. During the last three decades 
of the seventeenth century Increase ^fathc^ was in the 
forefront of every ccclcsiasttcil action in Massachusetts, 
and his prominence in educational and political affairs was 

\hardly less conspicuous. From 1685 to 1701 he was 
president of Har\'ard College, In the stress of coloni.il 
affairs after the downfall of the first charter, it was In- 

V crease ^fathe^ who w.is sent to ICngland in 1688 to plead 
the Massachusetts cause against Andros with James II. ; 
and it was Mather who secured for Mas-sachusetts more 
^than any other American could have obtained in the new 
provincial charter of 1691. So preeminently did Mather 
stand forth as the first citizen of his colony th.it the 
English Government, in granting the charter, made him 
the nominator of those who should first bear office under 
it. Yet even the cares of this arduous political mission 
could not draw htm nway from that interest in ecclesias- 
tical aflairs which was always his chief concern. I Us stay 
in Kngland was marked by the fonnation, chiefly through 

"^ his agency, of the union of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers in and about London, in 1691, — a union 
which, indeed, fell apart soon after Mather's return to 
America, but which was, while it lasted, the only exten- 
sive association ()f the two English bodies which the 
seventeenth century beheld, and which had as its basis 
the "Heads of Agreement," of which there will be occa- 
sion to speak in treating of the "Saybrook Platform." 
But with all his preeminence, it was Increase Mather's 
misfortune to be to some extent passed by in the drift of 
events, so that his old age was a period of disappointment ; 
yet he was never without influence, and was as long as he 
lived the foremost of the New England ministry, alike in 



TIlis icadorsliip of Increase Mi 
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and proscribed; other interests than those for which the 

.. Puritan cared largely engrossed English thought. New^ 

I England was n o longer a for mative factor in IJngl ish re- 

illi jjious life; while the second generation, brought up in 

tfie hard battle with the half-taincd wilderness, lacked that 

\ generous training gained from the institutions of an old 
and stable civilization and developed by participation in 
struggles of national importance, which the fathers so 
richly enjoyed. Doubtless it was well for the future of 
America that sympathy in thought between Old Eng- 
land and the New was thus interrupted, and th.it political. 

\ bickerings added to the separation between the two lands, 
for it made the de\-elopment of New England a hardy and 
independent growth ; but its immediate effect was to stunt 
the life which drew its sustenance from the scanty colonial 
soil. All through the later colonial period fancy looked 
back with almost pathetic lamentation to the early days 
as a golden age of piety and an era of men of strength; 
and though there was much of exaggeration in this view, 

4 there was a measure of truth also, for the later New Eng- 
land was poorer in enthusiasm, poorer in men of conspicu- 
ous leadership, less endowed with a sense of a mission to 
fulfdl than the New England of the founders. 

y In the eighth decade of the seventeenth century material 
' ^ losses enhanced this feeling of spiritual decline. Disas- 
trous conflagrations in Boston in 1676 and 1679, visitations 

'' of the smallpox, and above all the destructive struggle of 
1675-76 known as Philip's War, brought distress to all 
parts of Massachusetts; while the threatening movements 
which resulted in the overthrow of the charter had already 
begun to make themselves felt 

To Increase Mather it seemed desirable that a Synod 
should assemble to consider the situation ; and therefore, 

' at his motion, a petition, bearing his name and that of 
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KL-ii others of the Massachusetts ministry, was pre- 
i to the General Court at its session bcyinniny May 
J)7Q> praying that such a council should be called, 
lourt heard the request, and ordered that the Synod 
. meet on September lOth, at Boston, "for the re- 
J of the platforme of discipljnc agreed vpon by the 
■les, 1647, and what else may ajjpeare necessary for 
Ircvcnting schishnies, ha:rcsies. prophaness, & the - 
|itjhment of the churches in one faith & order of the 
— a problem embodied more succinctly in the two 
1 handed in by the petitioners and approved by 
Liirt, " Wlia t are th e euills that haue provoked the 
I to briiig~Ii[s jndgnienls^ on New England?^*^ and 
JS— bc_donn thiit so those evills may be re- ' 



rsiiant to this call, the representatives of the churches 

I at Boston at the time appointed, and after a 

1 of ten days adopted a document draughted by !n- 

ther setlin;^ forth the Synod's sense of tl 
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\ the Synod "unanimously approved" the "Cambridge 
Platform," " for the substance of it" 

This enumcr.ition of evils .ind suggestion of remedies 

1 undoubtedly did good in that it stirred up the churches 
to renewed self-examination, and led, for a time at least, 
to greater painstaking in the instruction of the young, as 
well as to special meetings designe<l to .awaken their at- 
tention to religious things. Hut the most permanently 
memorable, tf least discussed, action of this Syiibd was the 
result of the appointment of a committee on the last day 
of its first session to " draw up a Co nfession of faith " and 
report it to a second session on M.ay 12, 1680. TTiough 
the Cambridge Synod had approved the doctrinal parts of 

^ the Westmi nster Confession in 1648 as " very holy, ortho- 
dox, & judicious," and had therefore "freely & fully" 
consented to it " for the substance therof," that Confession 
hail been revised by ICnglish Cimgregationalists at a Synod 

\ held at the Savoy Palace in 1-nndon in 1658 ; and in ad- 
dition to the changes intro<Iuce<l by Parliament when the 
Confession had been declared the religious standard of 
Knglanil, the Knglish Congrcgationalists had rewritten a 
number of articles, leaving their doctrinal significance 
essentially unaltered, but amending the phraseology here 

\an<.l there, .and changing every passage incompatible with 
Congregational theories of church government. To the 

I minds of the leaders of Massachusetts it doubtless seemed 
well that a similar rcadaptation of the Westminster Con- 
fession should bear testimony to the common faith of New 
Kngland. 

The committee on the creed was made up of Urian 
Oakcs, acting-president of Harvard, an<l Rev. Messrs. 
Increa.se Mather, Solomon Stdddanl, Samuel Torrey, of 
Weymouth, James Allen, of the Hoston First Church, 
Samuel Willard, of the Boston " Old South," John Higgin- 
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I Salctn, anil Josiali Flyiit, of Dorchester. It was a 
lu as any that could have been gathered, in 

liusetts, and tiiidoubtcdly iiiij^ht have funiitilatcd 
[iiial Confession of leaniiny and force had it so I' 

bnt tlircc of its most proininent members had 

|l-^iiL,'!and at the time of the preparation of the Savoy ^ 

11 abont twenty-two years before, and tile desire 

btniny that tlie essential unity of belief between, 

lijrcjrational churches of Old I'Tiiglaiid and the New ■ 

li)c expressed, if possible, by a common Confession. 

Bl there been as yet a ny se r ious doct rinal discussions^ 

_Hiiylaiid^ The churches still stood, as at their 

lie basis of the general Puritan theoloyy of 

II as it had been in the time of their l>eyiniiings. 
Mather coiilil say with truth, as he s;iid in the 

I coinniciiding the results of this session of the 
jSo: " It is well known, that as to matters t 



we ayrt 



vith olher Reformed Churches: 



Noi 



■that, but what ( 



lul Uis. 
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ing the interference of magistrates in religious matters an 
article chiefly in words borrowed from the Westminster 
Confession, which more positively set forth the authority 
of the state in doctrinal questions, — a change which can- 
not be deemed an improvement. The lengthy Confession 
was twice read to the Synod ; but it awakened no debate 

\ of consequence, and a session of two days sufficed, under 
Mather's energetic lca<Iership, for the establishment of 
what has since been known by the title of the " Confession 
of 1680" as the public testimony of the Massachusetts 
churches to their faith. 

So came into existence a creed which the Congrega- 
tional churches of America have always held in veneration, 

\ and which the National Council in [S65 affirmed in its 
"Burial Hill Declaration" substantially embodies their 
faith. It was not imposed on indivjdual chiirches, nor 
was it intended as a substitute for local creeds. Two 

\| churches did indeed employ it as their own creedaJ ex- 
jjpression, — the First Church, Cambridge, and the "Old 
,' South," Boston, though in the latter case, at least, it is 

'vUloubtful whether it was ever adopted by formal vote of 
the church. No Congregational church has been bound 
by it in the sense in which every Presbyterian church is 
bound by the Westminster Confession. But it remains 

. the fullest and the most respected testimony to the faith 

*• of those churches as that faith appeared to the men of the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 

The adoption of this Confession was an event of less 
immediate concern to the people of Mass.ichusetts than 
the great political overturn of five years later, which 
threatened for a time to make profound alterations in the 
state, an<l which led to a considerable modification 0/ the 
Ijecclesiastical policy of the colony. The charter of 1629, 
■jas interpreted by the founders of Massachusetts, rendered 
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ling, and had \l 
sfavor by the | 
;fcii<le(l by the \ 



loiiiiniiinviMllh j>riclii:,illy sclf-yovcmiiig, and had \l 
_t-.ic I, ,11- Ik.v)i lu..kL-<l i.i».n wilh disfai 
It i::iJV<;rviL;ns. It li;td bcfii earnestly defend. 
' sutllurs .-iL^iiiii'-l llic ciKTiMchnit^nts of Charles I. and 
':irli;iiiifiit ; but L'li.irk's II. sv.is now attackin]{ it, and 
-sitiMiiMii oil bi.ili ■.iiit:s of the Atlantic favored i^iich 
iii-.lruii;lil. Ill tin," niiiiliLT-cniintry the opjjoncnts of 
-uli^iuiis sy-ifiii <A Nlw I'lnyljiiid were in authority ; ^ 
e tulniiy llic .ilil :,iiirily I'liritnn type of the Winthrops 
IJiuilcy^ h.ul, to suinu e.stcnl, yivun place to a society 
■i:>l by prn-^pccts of pnlitif.'il ailvaiitagc, especially in ^ 
cbiuf lown-i. — a Miciuty wbo^c nspiratJons and aflilia- 
i f.nnrtil iMtliur ili.m ■liscotnitunniiccd-CloSEr.ConijQCtJQri 

tin; myal ;uitlioritiup. In 1683 that enemy of Mas- 

iivL-it^i, I'!^\varii K;iiiilnl[ib, siiccoL-dcd in scrviny upon ^' 

ilniiial i;ii\Lrinin:iU ,1 writ summoninu it to show 
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smalliicss of Connecticut eventually preserved to her rights 

simihir to tliosc wliich MassMicliu setts now lost. It was 

11 well, too, that a broader policy of religious toleration and 

11 a wider extension of the franchise than Massachusetts had 

|j heretofore allowed should be established. The colonial 

yovernment had been neither tolerant nor conciliatory 

\ toward those who had differed from its way in church or 

/ state. Hut such a desirable revision was very different 

from the revolution which the annulling of the charter 

accomplished. \\y that act every corporation created, 

every town government established, every sale of land 

» effected by virtue of powers conferreil by the charter of 

\ 1629, was made void. The whole legal establishment of 

the churches, the entire body of coloniiil law, was swept 

away. 

'II1CSC nulical changes in the oi^anic law of Massachu- 
setts were effected under Charles II., but that monarch 
died on l'"ebru.iry 6, 1685, without having arranged for 
the new governments which were to take the place of the 
old in New Kngland, though it had been the king's inten- 
tion to make Colonef I'iercy Kirke governor, a man soon 
to become notorious for his cruelties in the suppres.sion of 
Monmouth"'; rebellion. So tnminiled were the early days 
^ of James II. that it was not till ^^^6 that the new govern- 
ment was set up. After the brief presiilency of Joseph 
\ Dudley, beginning in May of that year, the governorship 
* of all New Kngland was taken by Sir I-'dniund Andros, 
- who arrived at Boston on the 20lh of the following De- 
ll cember. Unde'r the new form of government, which as- 
11 serted itself in a few months over all tlie Puritan colonics, 
;! directly representative institutions no longer existed. At 
the head of the colonies was a governor of royal aj>point< 
ment, instead of chief magistrates chosen by the freemen. 
\ For his assistance there was a council, designated by the 
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Ithis noil- elective lnKly, which touk the place of 

r k-gisliiturcs, the law-niakinjf power was com- 

ll by governor and council taxes cuiihl be laid. 

ew Knjjlaiid Coiiyreyationalist of the old 

|lhe least of the oiTgnsivc features of the pnliti- 

1 was tlic optn coiintcnaiicg yivcn by Randolph 

ris which had been bcyun in 1679 to introduce 

into the colonies and which resulted lu the 

|jf an ICpiscopal conyrcgation in Woston, — tliat 

lous Kin^f 's Cha pel, — on June 15, 1686 . This 

cad was strcnylhcncd when Andros and Ran- 

nilcd the nse of Ihe "Old Snnth" mceting- 

■orship in confurniiiy with the usage of the 

■ uigland during such time iis it was not tjccupied 

liar Sunday congregation. A modern Congre- 

\ conscious that the laws under which he lives 

< other religious body to fetter him in the 
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som«lhiiit: of that Kpiscopal u iiiforini ty w hich was legally 

niaiiitainctl in tilt: hoiiic^^Umil, The New Englaiidcr's (ears 

\ may lia\e been cxayy crated. I!is worst furebodinys were 

I nut realized. Andrus showed himseU, on the whole, a well- 
intcntiuned man, who fulfilled the duties uf his ofRce with 
honesty and with as much fairness as could be expected 
of a courtier out of sympathy with the political and relig- 
ious ideas of the luiid over which he was called to admin- 
ister. IJut had he been a far better governor than he 

\ really was, his rule would have been none the less a 
tyranny, for he represented the Stuart attempt to take 

- away the liberties which the colonies had enjoyed and 
modify essentially the institutions which they had created. 

. Fortunately for New Kngland, the revolt of Old Eng- 

^ land from James II. made the dominance of the Stuart 
system in New England brief; and happily, also, Massa- 

\ chusctts was represented at this juncture by Increase 
Mather at the royal court. The foremost exponent of the 
old I'uritan .spirit which still dominated all the community 
except a portion of the trading and political cVas^s chiefly 
to be found in Itoston, Mather slipped out of Mass.ichu- 
' setts early in April, 1688, as the informal representative 
of the people of his native colony. Arrived in London, 
he presented his case before James II, and was received 
with personal favor, though the requests which he made 
were not granted. Hut meanwhile he diligently cultivated 
the friendship of the leading non-conformists, and obtained, 
to some extent, the favor of the Whig leaders, so that 
when the r evol ution o f the autumn of 16S8 drove James 
from his throne and substituted the joint sovereignty of 
Willia m and M ary, Increase Mather was able to approach 
the new government with some prosjicct of a favorable 

. hearing. Such an advocate was needed, for on the tnrdy 
i,*i arrival of news of the landing of William in England, the 
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Ho.ston arose on April iR, 16S9, and made ^ 
d liis ollicial following prisoners. In Massa- 
id Conncciiciit the old govern 111 cuts were rc- 
(opular insistence. Hut only the limely efforts 
prevented the issue uf an order from William •* 
lat Andros eontiniig in authority. Vet, though 
; for the voiding of the Cjnnecticut charter had 
■A so far as to make it impo.-isible for the ancient 
t iif that colony to resume its sway now that 
doemcil the u^nqiation of Andros was over, 
■ of Massachusetts was gone forever. For a 
January, 1690, it :ieenied likely that Mather 
re its restoration by act of I'ariiament. Hut 
ived at first ahiinst as intractable as his Stuart. 
■, and it was soon evident that a full restoration 
unt priviluges of Massachusetts was out of the 
'I'ln: old th'>ught of a thcucratic stale, in whichj 
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tion of the agents whom the colony had associated with 
him and who Impracticably held for the old charter <>r 
nothing, '{"his charter was, indeed, distasteful to Mather 

\ in its limitations; it reserved to the king the appointment 
of the highest offices of government, and a right to reject 
obnoxious laws. It swept .iWiiy all ecclesiastical tests for 

- the franchise, even such indirect and partial tests jis had 

^ continued since 1664; it granted freedom of worsliip to 
Protestants of all shades. But it left to Massachusetts a 
legislature the I-ower Mouse of which was directly chosen 
by the people, and ii] wliicli the Upi>er Mouse was still 
mcasnr.ibly under the control of the popular representa- 
.tives, — a legislature, too, which held the purse, and hence 
Ijhad a potent means of control over all branches of the 
^'government. The old local governments of the towns 

\ were left undisturbed; and this, with the power of taxa- 
tion which was in the h.inds of the Icgislaturc.Jnsurcd 
the as cendency of th e form of ecclesiastical polity whi.ch 
TTad heretofore been domiiiant ni New Knglaii^. An ex- 
press provision, confirming all grants made by the General 
Court in time pitst, secured to individuals and to churches 
tlic possession of their lands, and the maintenance as far 
as possible of the old order of affairs. Certainly Congrc- 

\ gationalism owed much to the influences that preserved 
its essential features unfettered by the English Govern- 
ment at the conclusion of this momentous political change. 
, Such a profoun<l disturbance of public thought .is oc- 
curred all over New England during the Andros episode 
gave occasion, as such events customarily do, to move- 
ments of more or less intensity in other directions than 
merely political. It would be unwarranted to say that 
the grim tragedy of Saleui witchcraft was -causeil by this 
state of the public mind. New England, like Old F.w.^- 
land and Scotland, firmly believed \u 0\c ^jnjs.i'Jo^\\>l ^V 
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^ ....^vi nil 1730, n;ui inc 
lh( sc colonics, where an occasional vie 
to death by lethal process in Massachu 
licut. Hut no New I^'nt^^land coninuniity 
cia/cd with excitement, as S.ilcm now 
cessivc violence of this mental epidemic 
he justly attributed to the fevered st; 
mind. Fortunately the outbreak was 1<> 
tit»n brief. Heginninjj with the stranj^e a 
in the household of Rev. Samuel Parris, 
now Dan vers, M.ass., in February, 1692, it 
Salem and Andover, and before the ex 
in September, 1692, nineteen men and w» 
hanged, and one pressed to death in acco 
barbarous Knglish penalty for refusal to | 
was done under a special judicial commissic 
the new royal governor, Sir William Phi 
the members of the commission, of New 
and the habit of mind by which it had bee 
had been fostered by the teachings of th 
especially of Cotton Mather. lUit it is ill 
good sense fundam^n*"' *- ' 
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the tragedy, prayed tlic divine foi^vencss for "whatever 
^ mistakes . . . had been fallen into " ; and at a later time, 
'7'li gave i>ccuniary com|>ensation to tlie heirs of the 
victims. When Cotton Mather believed that he had dis- 
covered a case of demoniac possession in Boston a year 
after the Salem executions, his views were combated by 
Robert Calef, a merchant of that place ; and this discussion 
led to an elaborate criticism of the transactions of 1692 
and of those prominent in them, issued by Calef in 1 700. 
Though popular trust in the reality of .'^atanic compacts 
continued in New England, as in other countries, into the 
eighteenth ccnturj', the Salem executions ended the inflic- 
tion of death for this widespread delusion, and it is not 
_^ without significance, as illustrative of the comparative mild- 
]J ness of New Kngland punishment, that the Salem witches 
[f were hanged, while in Scotland these miserable creatures 
\\ were burned as late as 1 722. 

To turn from a grim outburst of popular delusion to 
the peaceftil establishment of a new agency for the expres- 
sion of Congregational fellowship is an abrupt transition, 
but the disturbed years of waiting between the downfall 
of the government of Andros and the grant of the new 
Massachnsctts charter saw the beginnings of permanent 
Ministerial Associations. There had been meetings of the 
ministry of the scattered settlements .ts early as 1633, 

\and these voluntary gatherings had continued for some 
years ; but fears lest they should result in a I'rcsbytery, it 
would appear, led to their abandonment not far from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Rut the year 1686 
saw the addition to the ranks of the New England ministry 
of Rev. Charles Morton, a prominent Dissenter, who had 
made his I'"nglish home a theological seminary even under 
the restored monarchy of Charles II., and who was settled, 
speedily after his arrival, over the church at ChsirttsVav;^, 
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Mass. Morton livid been a mcmbor <if n Miiii.-tenal Ahso- 
eiulioii al lloilmin. Cormvall, in ilie days n( the Common- 
wcnltli, nnil now, on October rj. 1690, at) nssodAlion, 
Iinvinj; the samu nilcs oa the Itodmin ttmly, was funned, 
iloubttcT's ihroitHh liis efforts, cnibnicing the ministers of 
Iloston iiml its nei^lilHir towiDt, and tlieetiiif; reiriilar]y fn 
llic college bnililing at Cambridtfc It wnR a pui'dy vol. j 
untnry, club-like orgnnizntion. having for its aim "lode- V 
bate any matter referring to oiirselvcst," and " to bear and 
consider any cases that shall be proposed unto us, fmm 
clittrchcs or private persons," Stich .in institution met a 
real want ; and by 1692 two other a»M>ciationA, one luiv- 
n-.^r its hcadi)uarters at Salem, were in e\iKtencc. By 
1705 they numbered five. From idyo onward they bc- 
c.inic a pcnnanenl feature of New Kngland Oinjjrcyalion- 
alism, though their full devclojtmont did not come till the 
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inrTiicntial pnst of pastor of the Cambriilyc church. Asso- 
ciated with Brattle, and of even greater prominence than 
he, was his older brother Thomas, the college treasurer; 
and Hbcnezer IVmbcrton, a tutor and later colleagiie 
pastor of the " Old South " Church of Boston. Thcse_ 
1 wjc" desired ihe abandonment of public relatinns of relifj- 
^ ious cxpenejicc in admission to chnrch-mcnibcVsIilp; and 
tliey wished that all baptized aduUs'whn shared Tn a mnV- 
^ ister's support, whether in full communion or nnt^ should 



''"*>''^j*jj'9i" m' his election. These were the two mail 
features of their innovations, but they desired also the 

\ Ijaptism of nil children presented by any ChrlSihii sponsor ; 
the reading of the ScriiJtures without comment, instead of 

\ ^X!5l' c^pl^'i-'ition verse by verse, as was the ruritan cus- 
■ tom"raiid'tftc lilui^nciil use of the I-owl's Prayer. 

The first two of the^c C Ilanges hxtc opposed by Increase 

^., Mather with great vigor, and in a way to provoke his lib- 
eralizing associates in the Harvard faculty and in Boston. 

. The result was the building by Thomas llrattle and his 
associates of a new meeting-house at Boston in 1698; 
and an invitation by its builders and others to Kcv. Renja- 
min Colman, a Harvard graduate of 1692, then in Kng- 
land, to become their pastor. The well-known conservative 
sympathies of the three Congrcgalional churches existing 
in Boston induced Brattle and his friends to recommend 
that Colman should procure ordination at the more friendly 
hands of the Lomlon Presbytery, and when Colman came 
to Boston in November, 1699. it w.as as a minister enjoy- 

) ing Presbyterian ordinal ioiijiut of course no minister in 
the eyes of strenuous Congrcgationalists, who insisted, as 
the fathers had done, that a pastor was to be ordained 
only by the congregation which he .served, and w.is a min- 
ister only in connection with a ])articul.ir church. Hav- 
ing secured their pastor, the associates oi^anizcd Brattle 
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Church on December 1 3, lOty). All tliw w-a s tlono w iilKiiit 
the counlviiaiice cif ihc oilicr_«'1ijirj£hsa-J'fjJL';-Uuloiij:; it m- 
was clearly un-Congrc^ational when jmlycd by ihc stnnd- 
nnlx uf American ui^aue. It uiuild be thoii^lil ^(ruK^ly 
irregular at the |>rc!icnt time. And the movement was 
strenuously (ij)|)cjscil by the Mathers, cspecinlly by Ii»- 
cren.tc, ivho attacked it in his vi^rous Iructatc of 1700, -' 
" The Order nf the Gospel." Bui. in spite of (he Mathers 
and Dthcr conservatives, llrattlc Chnrcli won rccoKnition; 
nnd Increase Matlier hiin^^elf Kiw the control vi llarvani 
slip from hifl own hands to those of <^yni])athizurfi with the f. 
iimovators in 1701, partly as a rcMult of this (|u.irrct, and 
partly by reason of politiial j^rndyes and of his own un- 
willintrncRs to live in Cimbridi^c. 

In itself tliis Hralllc Clmitli cjiisodc amounted to little' ., 
HratllL' Church soon took a place pr<ictic>tlly indisttnyuish-f 
able from that occupied by the other churches of Hoslon; 
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Trinilnrian and Unitarian ministers and the ciistodi.an of a 
fund for the relief of the widows and daughters of Massa- 
chusetts ministers. Though in no sense a judicial assem- 
bly, or one directly representative of the churches, the 
\ Convention was accustomed to discuss the state of religion 
in the commonwealth, and had made suggestions to the 
legislature and the churches. This Convention now, on 
June I, 1704, approved a_ circular letter to the churches, 
Ngned by Samuel Willard, of the '' Old'South " Church of 
Boston, Kbcnczer I*emberton, Rcnjaniin Colman, Cotton 
Mather, and twenty-two other of the Massachusetts min- 
isters who were distinctly and widely representative. It 
urged more diligent pastoral labors in behalf of the young, 

\ a general enforcement of discipline, and " that the Associa- 
tions of the Ministers in the scver.1l Parts of the Country 
may be strengthened." In the following November this 
vote was transmitted to the various ministers of the prov- 
ince .'. -ough the .igcncy of the Association meeting at 
Cambridge, of the fonnation of which, in 1690, an account 
has already been given. 

As a result of these appeals, and perhaps of further ac- 
tion of the Ministers' Convention in 1705, nine ministers, 

' including Willard, Pembcrton, and Cotton M.ather, came 
together at Boston on September 1 1, 1705, as representa- 
tives of five Massachusetts Ministerial Associations — ap- 
parently all that then existed in the province — and in a 
two-d<iys session drew up an elaborate series of Proposals 

^ essaying seriously to modify the type of church govern- 
ment thus far characteristic of New England. 

The plan involved two main features. The first of its 
recommendations was that Ministerial Associations should 

*'bc formed where not already existing, and that pastors 
take their advice in all difficult cases. A suggestion of 
great importance, borrowed from the Knglish " Heads o f 
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|iit" of iCi'ji , which was the basis of ihc iiition 
I I'rcsbylcriaiis and Coiigrcgatiuiinlists cfTccled 
IncroasL- .Malhcr, was that minis terial c aiidiilatcs ^ 
td and J]ct:nscd _ by_ these ..association^^. Hcre- 
1 cliurch had yivcri wliatcver warrant any man^ 
Jcach to it simply by askiiiy, formally or inform- 
■ear him. Hut with this recommendation of 1705 
^nt New KnKlancl method of mi nisteri al IJccnsiire ''"^ 
uliiccil. " IJcrcavcd chnrclios," as those without 
c called, were advised to apply to the asso-/ 



for candidates. The associations were further- 

iiire into the slate of religion, examine charges 

linst the character, belief, or conduct of any 

lof thi;ir membership, anil elect delegates to an' 

Bencral Association of the entire province. 

Iccind division of ibis scheme recommended that 

s connected with these associations and dele- _ 

the lay membership of their churches should 

;nlt, advise, atid^/' 
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in existent MassachiisctlR Congregationalism as its discus- 

sions had heretofore dcvclni>cd, these Proposals were only 

|)artially carried into effect. Associations were stimulated, 

4 a system of ministerial licensure was established; but the 

\ most es.sential fcatnre of the plan, the system of standing 

[ councils, was never put in oi>cration in M.issachu setts. 

(The truth is that (he Proposals encountered at once a 

^ ,' considerabl e dcRrcc of opposition, both from ininUtcrsjnd 

mim Iheir cnnyrcyations^ as jjiiinical_tP.Congrcj;ational_^ 

liberty. Tlic system which it commended, -tlioujjh ap- 

provcH" by "a majority of the pastors, encountered too 

much hostility to be put in full practice without legislative 

. supi>ort; and under the new charter, with a governor, 

' Joseph Dudley, who crKpicttcd with l-lpiscojiacy, and a 

legislature whose acts were subject to royal revisal, such 

.support was unattainable. 

These Massachusetts Proposals of 1705, which thus 
; failed in large part in the commonwealth of their origin, 
*^werc siibstantially adopted in Connecticut^ three years 
later. As compared with IVIassachu setts, the life of Con- 
necticut in the latter half of the seventeenth centnry had 
been [Mraccful. Though Connecticut troops had Ix)rne 
their share in Phili])*s War, her towns' had been spared the 
devastation that fell on Massachusetts and Plymouth; the 
government of Andros had exten<lcd to the colony, but 
the superior foresight of her General Court had assured 
to her citizens their lands, while those of Massachusetts 
were in doubt ; no jKi]nitar delusion, like the witchcraft 
craze, had fren^tieci any of her towns; her people were a . 
homogeneous, fairly well-to-do agricultural population, 
ruled by a scmi-indcpcndent government, under a charter 
even more liberal than that which Massachusetts had en- 
joyed before 1684. 

Hut if the special trials of Massachusetts' political and 
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astical life had 110 full countcrpnrts in tlic Coiinccti- 
1 700, the general causes mo(lifjiin> Congregational 
were at work there as in the larger colony. As 
:en already pointed out, the .Congregationalism of 
iinders was of the type t)f Darrowc rather than of 
le. It recognised clearly the riylit of the ordinary \ 
L-rship to elect tiieir ministers and to admit niem- , 
t held that no act of discipline wofi valid unless with 1 
nsent of the church ; but it plaCtjd the initiaUvc in ] 
nds of the officers, and praclicalty limited the share,, 
brelhrcirln ordinary church acts to assent to oril 
t fmm propositions presented by them. As the ' 
bridge Platform " cxprcsseil it: "Church govern- 
or Rule, is placed by Christ in the officers of the . 
Ii ; . . . yet in case of mal-administration, they are 
t to the ptiwcr of the chnrch; . . . the work & 
if the people is expressed in the phriisc of obeying 
i;iders." And one of the tluties laid on ministers ^ 
same coiislitutii'U is tliat of calling " the church 
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polity, an<t was ilcplorcd as alroatiy general by the " Re- 
forming Syno<l " of 1679; but it is easy to see that a 
single pastor who attempted to exercise tlie extensive 
prerogatives wielded originally by an eldership of three 
or four officers, was not unlikely to fall into quarrel with 
his flock. Such disputes did occasionally occur, and they 
explain why it was that many in Connecticut, even in the 
absence of .special problems such .is disturbed the vicinity 
of Itoston, were ready to look with favor on a rcvisal of 
the standards of church government. 

The first decade of the eighteenth century was a time 
of much activity in Connecticut. In 1701 the long-cher- 
ished desire for " a nearer and less expensive scat of learn- 
ing " tlian I lar\ard was carried into effect by the organi- 
zation of Yule CollcgCj_\vilh ten of the qiinisters of th^ 
colony as its trustees. The meetings of these trustees at 
once became the most important mitiistcrial gatherings in 
Connecticut; and as early as March 17, 1703, those pres- 
ent at one of these sessions sent forth a circular letter to 
ascertain whether the .ipprovnl of the Massachusetts Con- 
fession of 1680 by the legislature of the colony would not 
be agreeable to the ministry as a whole. The efforts of 
the frame rs of the Miisstichusetts Proposals of, 1705 also 
were well known to the leaders of Connecticut, many of 
^ whom sympathized with the Mathers and other prominent 
Massachusetts conservatives. But tftc Connpctiait niove- 
ment for stricter government was greatly aided by the 
election of Rev, Gurdon Saltonstall, of New London, to 
the governorship in DecemGer, 1 707. In May following, 
and largely through Saltonstall's influence, the court i.ssucd 
the call for the Saybrook Synod, — the last Synod called 
by governmental authority in New I'^nglnnd, except the 
" General Consociation " approved by the Connecticut 
legislature in the excitement of the " Great Awakening." 
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ote Ihc legislature ordered the representatives of 
hos to come tugethcr in tlic v:irious county towns 
j8, i;o8, there to draw up tentative schemes erf 
jvernnient and to choose delegates to a yeneral 

wliicli .shunid meet at S:tybrook, at the Com- 
nt uf tlic infant college; when the delegates to 
;ral council should, in turn, prepare a form of 
■nt, on the basis of the several county plans, for 
in to the legislature. This rather elaborate direc- 
obcycd; and on September 9, i yoSj. the Synod ^ ^ 
aybrouk with an attendance of twelve ministers 
laymen. 

■rk of the Synod was threefold. It approved the ^ 
'11 of 1680, — itself a slight modification of the / 
vi&ion of tlie Westminster symbol. — as the doc- 
nilard ; anil the somewhat' divergent views of its 

regarding the projicr strcnuousncss of church 
Lilt were met by the adoption of the rather hbcral 
e-knilted "Heads of Agreement " of 1691, and^ 
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sions ecclesiaiittcall," which incUidcd, of course, miiii^tcrial 
ordinations, installations, and dismissions. In a similar 
^ way, all the ministers of the colony were to bu distributed 
>. into " Msociatiqris," for consultation, ministerial licensure, 
and recommendation; and by their dcl<:;^alcs an annual 
" General Associatio.o " of the whole colony should be 
constituted. 

Tliese recommendations were at once approved by the 
legislature, and were carried into effect in February, March, 
* an<l April, 1 709, wJien consociations and associations were 
formed in the scvcnil counties. In May the first General 
Association met, thus inaugurating what is now by far the 
oldest of the State organizations representative of Congre- 
gationalism, except tile feeble and never very well com- 
pacted Massachusetts Convention. Ihit thongh adopted 
in all parts of Connecticut, the Saybrook system encoun- 
tered considerable <>]>position. While Hartford and New 
London counties .iccepted the new rules as they came 
from the Synod, Fairfield County made them more stren- 
uous by a I'rcsbytcrianizing inteqirctation put on record 
when its consociation was formed, and New Haven County 
abated their strictness by the same method. It is clear 
that, unless backed by the legislature, they would have 
failed of adoptiim in Connecticut as the similar Proposals 
of 1705 did in M.'Lssachu setts. Dut in Connecticut they 
■ remained the legally recognized standard till 1784, and 
the rule of the vast majority of the churches, though with 
ever-decreasing strictness, till after the middle of the 
present century. 

The adoption of this stricter Congregational system in 
\ Connecticut and its failure in Mnssachuhctts put the two 
chief Puritan colonies on somewhat divergent ])aths, and 
led to ccrt.iin minor diflerences in their types of Con- 
gregationalism which continne, though in much-abated 
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to the present day. Under the iiifltieiicc of 
ism, especially as the cit^hteenth century drew 
se, Connecticut's sympathies went out incrcas- ^ 
§-d fellowship with the Presbyterian Church of the 
ites. Massachusetts, on the other hand, came . 
it .in increasingly independent tyjje of Congre-^ 
1. In our own century the two types have once I 
ixiniatc-d, thoiiyh each has contributed elements I 
licnominational life. ' 

erijencc of the characteristics of Massachusetts 
Biclicut Conjjreyatiunalisni was stimulated by a ^ 
T upon the Proposals of 1 705, published in 1710, 
Lilin Wise, pastor uf a parish then in Ipswich, y c 

1 as Mssox, Mass., nndtr the title of "The 
■ Quarrel Kspunsed,"— a wurk which Wise fol- 
I717 with liis ■* Viiidicatiiin uf t h e Government ^ 
ligland Churches.'' TITcsc~briltiant little books ,- 

"~7 t"Kj late to have much elTect in bring- 
|thc rL'jectiun of (lie Projiusals; l)ut they stirred ^ 
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\ai the dcmucrnlic tcadcncics of American life that made 
him unconsciuusly pruphc-tic of the future, while defending 
j from iimovatiun, as lie believed, the best features of the 
; past ; and he clothed his work in a literary form more 
attraetive than that of any other colonial writer of his ag& 
In his little books of 1710 and 1717 Wise seems to have 
\ thought that he was simply defending the " Cambridge 
^ I'latfonn " against tlie consociational movements of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, But he really entered, espe- 
cially in the second of these volumes, on a broad discus- 
sion of the fundamental principles of government in church 
-t anti state alike, and his view was far more dem<x:ratio than 
that of the " Platform." Wise based his defense of a 
i dctiioeratic Congregationalism not only on the Dible and 
on the prescriptions of the New England fathers as he 
understood them, but very strikingly and prophetic.illy 
^also on naluralkiw, declaring that " it seems most agree- 
able with the light of nature, that if there be any of the 
\rcgular government settled in the church of God it must 
needs be a Democracy." " I'ower," he asserted, " is origi- 
■^ nally in the i>eople." And Wise conceived it to be one of 
Jthe chief merils of Congregationalism that it best illus- 
[■trates the j)rinciples of the most valuable fonns of civil 
lljovernmcnt. In his views of civil society Wise showed 
' his agreement with the most ailvanced of the l■"uropc.^n 
publicists of liis day, holding the " compact " theory, so 
\ popular later in his century; asserting that men arc " all 
\ naturally free and equal," that "civil govennnent" is 
" the ePTect of human free -cf>m pacts and not of divine in- 
siitution " ; and that " the formal reason of government is 
the will of a community, yielded up and surrendered to 
some other subject, either one particular person or more," 
in order that men " may be secured against the injuries 
they .ire liable to from their own kind." This govern- 
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By lake llie form of a democracy, eui aristocracy, *^ 
rchy. Of these democracy is ihc oUlest in the 
, it "is a form of yoveniment which the light ^ 
I docs highly value, and often directs to as most 
: to the just ;iik1 natural prerogatives of human 
So, too: " If Christ has settled any form of 
lis church he has done it for his churches safety, 
e benefit of every member : Then he must ncetls ^ 
lud to have made choice of that government as 
I'ast expose his people to hazard, cither from 
arbitrary measures of particular men. And it isU 
s daylight, there is no species of government like II 
Bacy to altaiii this end." I' 

Icjiiotatiiins from Wife's "Government of New y 
|Chiirclics" of 1717 show that he presented a 
■ifid ireainicnt tif Congregationalism, making 
I no linger deptiuient on its superior confonnity 

cd Jiiiits nf Scripture atone, but basing its ^ 
\\ the broail pi^NKJp)c^_^'f democracy which \i^ 
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number had rccc^nizct) since liiii day, were the theories 
which men wdcomcd in church and state alike. 

But while Wise must be reckoned thus as one of the 
men to whom nuMlern Congregationalism is most highly 

^ indebted, the AlaiMachusetts churches of his lifetime were 
more under the dominance of the views of the Mathers 
than his own. On May 27, 1725, just seven weeks after 
Wise died, the Ministers' Onivention, by the jien of Cotton 
Mather, petitioned the IcfiisUiturc of the province to call a 
Synod in the old-time fashion, to consider " What are the 
miscarriages whereof we ha\e reason to think the judg- 
ments of heaven, upon us, call us to be more generally 
sensible, and what may be the most evangelical and effect- 
ual expedients to put a stop unto those or the tike mis- 
carriages." The Upper House favored the rccjucst, the 
Lower Mouse dis;ipprove<l at first, but afterward joined in 
referring the question to the ne,\t session of the court, and 
this disj>nsiti<>n met the approval of William Dummcr, who, 
as licutenant-govemnr, wa.s the highest royal representa- 
tive at the time in Massachusetts, Hut the Kpiscopalians 
of the province were determined that the Synod should 
not take place, ami appealed to the Itishop of London, by 
whom the I-'nglish authorities were induced to administer 
a sharp rebuke to Dummcr and to forbid the meeting, giv- 
ing as their reason: " It is thought here that the clergy 
should not meet in so public and authoritative a manner 
without the king's consent as head of the church, and that 

, it would be a bad precedent for <lissenters here to ask the 
same privilege, which, if granted, would be a sort of vying 
with the established church. It has also been insinuated 
that this Synod would have come to some resolutions to 
the prejudice of the Church of Kngland." 

Thus by Kpiscopal interference the churches of Massa- 

^ chusetts were made to fee! that their privileges under the 
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1691 wcrt not what tlicy had been in the days 
uiiders, or what Coiinccticut still cnjujed. But 
t was wull that it was so. Coiiyrcgational con- 

the dcvclojMiicnt of rdlowslitp, had been the 
ractcn^tt^ of the seventeenth ecntiiry. Tliat 
cnt had yone to sJliji.- Cresby terian lengths in 
lit; it hail nearly reached the Name ^oal in Mas- 
It was time to" .-l^eit fhc other element of 




, that of liical anloitoniy; and the dilTicnlty of 
■iicids by government authority, the democratic 
i)f Wise, and the political situation, alt tended to 
t asscrti'iii. rather than the further development 
ii]>, the characteristic of the next century and a 
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CHAPTER VII. 



EARI.V THEORTES AND USAGES. 



The failure of the attempt to secure the summons of a 
Synod by tlic Mussaclutsctts legislature in 1725 was tlie 
concluding incident of tlic last chapter. Though not in 
itself a matter of yrcat importance, it may well ser\-e as a 
convenient terminal mark for the storj' of early Congrega- 
tionalism. It cmph.isizcd the decline of that intimacy of 
. relationship of the civil and ccclcsiastica! leaders^whTch'" 
had been more and more evident smce the downfall of the 
first Massachusetts charter. The Synod itself was pro-' 
posed to devise a remedy for a state of affairs largely illus- 
trative of the passing away of the ideals of earlier New 
Knylaiid, Already another theory of the claims of Con- 
gregational polity than that maintained by the founders 
had been propounded by Wise; and if one advances be- 
yond this date there speedily appear new religious move- 
ments, new discussions, and different problems from those 
which Ii;id engrossed Congregational thought heretofore. 
It is proper, therefore, to pause in the narrative at this 
point and to glance at the characteristic features of the 
institution with which we have had to do — the Congrega- 
tional Church — as those features .-ippcarcd in this impor- 
tant division of Congregational history which has been 
under review. 

As has already been pointed out, the first century and 
a half of Congregationalism was not a period of theol<:^c 
contention. Not that doctrinal themes were not presented 
i and in lectures with the utmost fullness. In 
»«4 
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ilry were the intellectual principles of thi; Christian 
lore laboriously iui<l ptrsisteiilly set (orth than in 
ujjland. Hut till well into the ciijhtccnth century. 
one or two isolated instances, no (lisposition was 
■-led to depart from the strenuous tyjie of Calvinism 
Uic early Mi)ylish Coii[^rct,'atiorialisia had defended 
Lch had been eharactcrislic of the I'uritans of the 
of i;ii/.abcth and James f. In reading the sermons 
kcr or Cotton cy Sriejj.-irdjjliarkcd by a clear asscr- 
election. tjf llic absolute powerlessness of man by 
in conversion, of tlic necessity of entire submission 
livine will, and of the infinite blessedness and com- 
icli flow to all who receive the justifying and pre- 

Uracc of God, — even more characterized by a* 
us and reiterated insistence on the necessity of 
il i;ndlincss of life and a lofty conception of the 
iiKuts and the privilcjies of the Christian calling, — 
reading discourses of the same tyije as those of 
cr or Perkins or I■r>:^ton. ihe Puritan lit;hts of the 
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period of New England His book 0/ 1650, tlie " Meri- 
torious Price of our Redemption," denied that Christ suf- 
fered the torments of hell, or was under the wrath of God, 
or paid the exact penalty of our sins divinely imputed to 
him; and aRinned that the price of our s.ilv.ation was his 

, - mediatorial obedience — the \oluntary offering of himself — 

' which disposcjl the Father to forgive sin, Thouglits sinu- 

ilar I0 some of these were to appear in a modified form in 

tliat conception of Clirist's work which the younger Jona- 

,' than I'"<!wartls was so successfully to advocate in the clos- 
iiig years of the eighteenth ccnlur>', that it has become 
known as the " New EnplaTid _theory " ; but New England 
was not rijx; for such speculations in 1650, 

The Massachusetts legislature ordered Pynchon's book 
to be burned, and appointed Rev. John Norton, of Ips- 
wich, to make reply. I*jiichon was not convinced, but he 
founded no new school of thinking, and his pamphlet led 
to no permanent results. Indeed, so uniform was the pat- 

\ tern of New England belief that CotloD_Mather was able 
to say in his " Ratio D isciplinx," ;>ublishcd in IJ26; "There 
is no need of Report iiig~w*Ifat is the I'aith professed by the 
Churches in New England ; For everyone knows. That 
they perfectly adhere to (he Confession of Faith, published 
by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and afterwards 
renewed by (he Synod at the Savoy: And received by 

v tile Renowned Kirk of Scotland. The Doctrinal Articles 

■^ of the Church of England, also, are more universally held 
and preached in the Churches of New England, than in 
any Nation; and far more than in our own [England]. I 
\ cannot learn. That among all the Pastors of Two Hundred 
; Churches, there is one Armlnian: much less an Aijan, or 
'.a Gentil ist. , . . It is well known, that the Points peculiar 
^ to the Churches of New England, are those of their Church 
Discipline." 
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cc that which was most peculiar lo our churches 
Ci-t ctiiliiry ami a half. As defined by the " Cam- 
iitfunn," ami as hold from the bcyinnings of Con- 
lalism, " a Conyrcyalion.-il Church, is by ihc in- 
of Christ a pari of the Mililant-visible-church. ^ 
J i>f a comjjaiiy of Saint^i by calling, united iulo one ,-« 
a holy Covenant, for the publick worship of Gwl, 
ilu.-itl edification one uf another, in the [-'cllowship 
rd lestis." The " saints by calling," who are the 
of a church, are : ""Such, as haue not only attained 
ledye of the principles of Rcliyion. & arc free from 
icn scandals, but also do to-jclher with the profcs- 
li.ir faith S: Reijcntancc, walk in blameles obc- 
■ llie uord," with their children ; in number not 
lan " niaj- ordinarily meet logelhtr conveniently 
ice; nor ordinarily fewer, then may coiivcmcntly 
Church- work." Thcct)vcnant which joins a com- 
^lherwise disconiicclcd^Chri'sTians into a church. 
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nances of God " ; and hence they held that thoiijjh there 
was no true Church of Kn{;land, there were many true 
churches in the bounds of the ICstablishmenL 

A c hurch was organized in early New England by the 

^ entrance into formal covenant one with another of those 
inhabitants of a definite territory, a township or a division 
of a township, who were " satisfied of one another's faith 
& re]>cntance." From 1636 onward in Massachusetts .ind 

\from 1638 in Connecticut the consent of the civil govern- 
ment and the approval of other churches was a prerequisite 
■ to this act, — a consent which was b.ised not only on the 
[type of religious character exhibited, but on the ability 
ijof the petitioners to support the necessary expenses of 
Ijdivinc worship. In general these fundamental covenants 
were remarkablj' free from doctrinal expression, being 
usually a simple promise to walk in fidelity to the divine 
commandments and inXhri^tian faithfulness one to an- 

. other. Ntir was anything nf peculiar sanctity supposed to 
lie in the form of words adopted .it a church's beginning. 
Such covenants were renewed, made more explicit against 
definite forms of prevalent sin, or otherwise amemled, with 
much freedom, to meet the exigencies of ecclesiastical life. 
In fact, it was widely the custom for each new minister to 
draught the p.-irticular agreement to which he took the 
assent of candidates for church -membership, without neces- 
sarily submitting his form of words to the approval of the 

V church. The essential matter was the agreement, not its 
verbal expression. Loca' confessions of faith were to be 

^ found in a few instances in early, though apparently not in 
the earliest. New Kngtand, as at Wenham, Mass,, by 1644, 
or Windsor, Conn., in 1647. A large portion of the elab- 
orate local creeds of the Congregational churches of the 
present day had their beginnings in the discussions of the 
opening years of the present century. 
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I would be a serious error to conclude that the 
Jof N'ovv Kn^kitid lind no doctrinal tests (or mem- tf^ 
I Tlie absence of written local creeds was chiefly 
2 prevalent doctrinal iiniforniity of the fi rst cc nt-**^ 
Iw liliigland life, jliit the onfinar}' requirements 
■sion to membership show tliat the tests applied 
re. The candidates for fellowsliip made their 
>wii to ihc olRccrs of the church. They were 
cil to submit to an examlnnti on by the teachin g 
[^el ders, iisiifilly in private, though frequently 
■escnce of the more prominent members of the 
Cotton declares, both as to " their knowledge in 
pies of religion, & of their experience in tlic waycs*^ 
land of their godly conversation amongst men." 
■nbridge I'latform " indeed directs tliat " the weak- I 
nf failh is to he accepted," and that " severity I 
on is lo be .ivoydcd " ; but the evidence seems ' 
. this threefold test implied not only a searching 
candidates' experience and reputation, but 
Uance with the principles of Christian doc- ^ 
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-^ This c.irly strcnuotisncss, which kept probably a major- 
ity of the inhabil.ints uf the colonics out of the churches 

\ even in the first days of the settlements, was relaxed as 
the seventeenth century wore on. When the 1 lal f-Wa y 
Covenant had become the nile, those baptized under it, as 
already of the church, were admitted to " full communion " 
in some places, on the strength of a private examination 
by the officers, without the elaborate propounding and 

^ relations »lill required of those who had had no parental 
connection with the churches. But tlivse public relations, 
were felt by many to be a formidable njatler, — ihcir aban- 
donment was one of the innovations insi^sled upon by 
Itraltle Church in i6qq, — and though they still continued 
in extensive use at the close of the first quarter of the 
eiyhtecnth century, and were favored by conservatives 
like the Mathers, prixate examination by the ministers 
more and more took the place of the public ordeal, espe- 
cially in the larger towns. 

The orjpmization of a church was followed by its choice 
of ofliccrs. As with the Knglish Separatists, these ofllccrs 
were theoretically held to be pastor, teacher, elders, dea- 
cons, and widows. Put actual New Kngland practice un- 
derwent a verj- rapid change in the direction of simplicity 
\ during the seventeenth century, so that by 1 700 few New 
England churches had any other' officers thanjiastound 
deacons . Tlicse officers were at first chosen l>y the votes 
of all the adult male members of tho. church which they 
were to serve, and members in which they were required 
to be, — the deacons continued to be so selected always. 
But certain changes, due primarily to the share of all the 
inhabitants of a township or precinct in a minister's support, 
of which more will be said later in this chapter, led to the 
..recognition, toward the close of the seventeenth centuiy, 
jjof the right of the legal voters of a town or parish, irre- 
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|if lln;ir elm rcli- membership, to a coiipcraiil jiart j' 
tcr's SL-lcctioii, llui-s cslabiisliiiiy thu dual orj^an- 11 
New ICnykiiid Coiit-regatioiialisiii, tile diurch U 
M)cii;ty." or p.iriish, as joint factors in the choice \ 
Liient of a minister. As long as all lcg.il voters ' 
liii^etts, or llig overwhelminy portion of the cn- 
ui Connecticut, were cliiircli-inenibersrrtie provi- 
ininister's stippiirt or the erection of a meeting- 
towii aulhorilies was the act of substantially the. 
who a.s church -members had the selection 
llut the tjrimih into political prominence 
■ere not uf the churches altered the situation. 
|jf lliL- (kcl.iralion of the RIassachnsetts court m 
none but members in " fnll eomnninion " should 
nini-.ler's ilectioii. exceplions nccurreil at Salem 
s \b-}2 and at Deilham hi 1685. In 1G66 the 
lit court asked the iniiii-.lers to give advice 
it doth not belong to y boily of a Towne col- 
Itaken joyrill)-, to call him to be their minister 
lUR-h AvA choohc to be tlK'ir olllcer?" but 
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ticut practice in the latter [>artof the period under review 
allowed the parish in many instances larger influence than 
it obtained in Mas^Hicliu setts. New settlements in Con- 
necticut, and parish districts of older setdenicnts in" which 
\ churches were not yet formed, usually selected a minister and 
^ contracted for his salary before, in some instances a number 
of years Ijcfore, a church was oryanizcd. Having thus taken 
the initiative nt the begimiing, the society sometimes kept it 
after the organization of a church, and called the minister, 
■ leaving to the church a confirmatory or rejecting power. 
^In eastern Connecticut, csjxicially New Lo ndon County,* 
this uncongrcgational outgrowth oV early colonial condi- .-• 
tions continued in force throughout the colonial period. 
This joint action of church and society in ministerial selec- 
tion led to the theory, adjudged to be the law of Massachu- 
setts in the De< I ham case of 1820, that a church has no legal 
existence save in "connection with some regularly consti- 
tuted society," — a legal interpretation which has been much 
disputed, and which has been practicatly voided within the 
last few years by laws in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
other New England States allowing the incorporation of a 
church without the api>endagc of a society, liut this union 
of church and society, the one h.iving to do with the spirit- 
ual and the other with the secular concerns of ecclesiastical 
\ life, still continues the almost miiversal rule among the 
N churches of New I-.nglnnd even in these days of voluntaiy- 
ism, while outside of New England it has never very ex- 
tensively obtained. 

Election to office was followed by ordination in the case 
of all officers in early Congregationalism; though at the close 
of the first centur}' on American soil, the primitive custom 
had become so modified that ordination of deacons was fall- 
ing into disuse, and rcimposition of hands upon ministers 
who had held previous pastoral charge was already aban- 
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r llicccrL'inimyuf iiistalliLtiun. In the 11 tiiit.'V eloped 

iLVvhiU tentative slate of Coiigrcyntioiiiil follow- 

Liy the few years whieh iimneJiatcly succeeded the 

l)f the I'liritans, as in the Coii^rcgatiunal churches 

ftiul and uf the Dutcli exile, ordination was accoin- 

Iby the church which the minister was to serve; 

e:>tahlishnient uf the pastoral relation was efTcctcd 

; advice of other churches, liut from the time 

nor llradford went to Salem in 1629 to extend 

t hajid uf fcUowiihip to the newly ordained Skelton 

^inson it became increasingly the custom for sister 

s to recognize the new relation, and soon to advise^ 

when the church at Watertown ordained Rev. 

liovvlcs in 1640 without " (jivintj notice thereof to 

iljciing churches, nor to the mag is I rales," Win- 

rlares that they ilifTered "from the practice of the 

irches." During the early part of the first ctntury 

urclies on Ainericnn soil opinion as to the proper 

y u honi iiiiiiisterial ordination was to be performed 
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silioii.ll stngc in the ordination of " elders " is illustrated in 
the " Cambridge I'latfonn " of 164S, which inclines toward 
the older method of consecration, but admits that " in such 
Churchcii where there arc no Elders, & the Church no de- 
sire, wee see not why Imposition of haiHls may not be per- 
formed by the HlderiS of other Churches." But the newer 
method made rapid progress. In spite of such conserva- 
tive examples as that of the Salem church, which ordained 
John Hiygiiison in iCOo by the hands of two deacons and 
a brother in the presence of a council of neighboring 
churches, or of the Milford church in ordaining Roger 
Newton by its ruling elder, deacon, and a brother, in the 
same year, the system of consecration at the hands of min- 
^ istere of the vicinage, gathered in council at the request of 
the church which lia<l called the candidate, became speed- 
ily universal. 

Though CongregationaUsm has always attached much 
^ importance to ordijiatiou, it has never attributed to this 
rite the supreme vaUic ascribed to it by some Protestant 
bothes. As defined in the " Cambridge rialform," it was 
" nothing else, but the solemn putting of a man into his 
place & office in the Church wher-unto he had right be- 
fore by election, being like the installing of a niagistrat in 
.the common wealth." Choice by a church was the real 

I title to ministerial ofhce, for "ordination doth not consti- 
tute an officer, nor give him the essentials of his office." 
It followed that since " church -officers are officers to one 
church," and not to the churches as a whole, that " hcc that 
is clearly loosed from his office- relation unto that church 
wherof he was a minister, canot be looked at as an officer, 
nor perform any act of Office in any other church, vnless 
he be again orderly called unto Office." The logically con- 
sistent position, thus stated in the "Cambridge Platform," 
which denied the ministerial character of all persons not in 
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las accepted afWr a little hesitation even by those 

imniigrants, like tho fniuulers of lloston, 

litTi^c til-Ill for the I'nylisli Establishment was warm; 

1 fceliiiy that one who had once been set apart to 

ral olTice w;is in some way authorized to admin- 

siicraments, and was possessed of an undefined 

ill character, even thouyh he had not been for 

; olliccr of any local church, caused ihts stricter 

be gcncnilly laid aside in practice by the close of 

itcenth century. 

Iialion, or installalion, wa^ always accomplished 

mony, tho church making the occasion one of 

1(1 the ncifjhboriiig pastors extcudiny fellowship.'' 

utiial responsibility of churches was speedily de- 

lie occasiiiu became one for the assembling of an 

icil, of more or less examination of the can- 

lu: conduct by the minister-elect of a public 

liiig prayer and a sermon, before the council 

-egation gathered for the occ.ision. This pub- 
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latioii the seniccs were the s;iinc, save Uiat a pniyor coin- 
mending the new relation to the blessing of GotI took the 
place of the prayer of ordination and its accompanying 
la)ing oa of hands. 

Church officers were divided into two main groups in 
the classification of early Congregationalism, "elders" 

!an<l " deacons." To the " elders ," constituting the " pres- 
bytery " of the local church, the power has been committed 
by Christ " to feed & rule tlic Church of God," Klders 
in turn were divisible into two subclasses, embracing the 
\ " teaching," i.e., pastor and teacher, and the "ruling" 
eldership; and in theory the diaconatc was separable into 
two groups, the " deacons " i>ropcr, and the " widows " or 
1; deaconesses. Tln^liacnnatc " being limited unto the care 
j of the tctnporall good things of the church, it extends not 
unto the attendance upon, & administration of the spirituall 
. things thereof, as the word, and Sacraments, or the like." 
As defined in the " Cambridge I'latform," " the office of 
Pastor & Teacher, appears to be distinct. Hie I 'astors 
\ six:cial work is, to attend to exhortation : & therein to Ad- 
minister .i.wordj^_\Viiiliim_: the Teacher is to attend to 
y Doctrine, & therein to Administer a woril^of _Kiiow!cdg : 
& cither of them to administer the Scales of that Covcnaiit 
[i.c., sacraments], unto the dispensation wherof they are 
;ilikc~called : as also to execute the Censures." ft is easy 
to .sec, however, that this distinction, though held to be 
of theoretic importance, was hard to maintain in practice. 
The more prominent of the early churches, except th.it at 
Watertown, which ha<l colleague pastors, provided them- 
selves with the two classes of "teaching elders" at the 
beginning; but the shade of difference was too indistinct 
to be readily discriminated, and the cxi>cnse of supporting 
two such officers in a small community where one could 
really do the work was a serious burden, so that with the 
death of the first generation of ministers the dU(.\\\0.\OT^ 
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ce;iscd to bt- observed, and the New Engl.iiid 
came prL-vailinyly to bave a single minister. 
lerc, as at Huston, tbe ucaltb and jMpulousness 
ICC iimdc two ministers the rule throughout the 
ith which wo have to do, associate pastorships 
place of the ancient pastorale and tcachership in 
aiiccs before the year 1700, though that eminent 
live, Increase Mather, remained " teacher" of the 
ccond Church till his death, in 1723. 
icc establiijhed by Congreyationalists in their at- 
revive llie New Testament model was more stren- 
sisted upon by the early New Kngland expounders 
ihan the riiliiiy eldership, and scarcely any was more 
abantluiiLii in practice. Tlie ruling elder of Tres-' 
sill is a layman ; but early Congregationalism was 
iiccrtain wliethcr he was a minister or a layman, 
iiclinud to class him in the ministry. Tluis Con- 
lalism reck-oncil him to the "presbytery" of the 
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to dismiss them a^.iyn. Ill To prepare matters in pri- 
vate, that in publick tliey may be carried to an end with 
less trouble, & more speedy dispatch. IV To moderate 
the carriage of all matters in the church assembled, as, 
to propound matters to the church, to Order the season 
of speccli & silence ; & to pronounce sentence accordtnf; 
to the niinde of Christ, with the consent of the church. 
V To be Guides & Leaders to the church, in all matters 
what-socver, pcrtainini; to church administrations & ac- 
tions. VI To see that none in the church live inordinately 
out of rank & place; without a calling, or Idlely in their 
calling. VII To prevent & heal such offences in hfe, or in 
doctrin; as might corrupt the church. IIX To feed the 
flock of God with a word of adm onition. IX And as 
they shall be sent for, t^visit, & to pray over their sick 
brethren. X & at other times as opportunity shall serve 
therunto." 

Here was a series of obligations requiring peculiar wis- 
dou] and tact, some of them very irksome in their nature, 
sure to bring criticism upon the efhcient ruling elder, while 
his position had not the popular strength which comes to 
the pastor from the administration of the sacraments and 
the regular preaching of the Word. In some of his pre- 
\ rogativcs the ruling cider trenched on the jxjwers of the 
■^ pastor and teacher, in others he limited the rights of the 
brethren. He was a superfluoiis__^ofiiccr, and Congrcga- 

itionalism sjieedily found Tifm so, partly by reason of a 
growing doubt whether more than one kind of "elders" 
was spoken of in the New Testament, and even more be- 
; cause the office was hard to fill and difTicult to administer. 
' In a large proportion of the churches of New England the 
ruling eldership did not survive the first generation of the 
settlers. Some instances of continuance to a much later 
period may, indeed, be found. Thus the post was occu- 
pied at Plymouth till the death of Thorcvas Vwiw:*., "\^ 
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Bthe New Norlli Ciiiirch, Boston, hnd a ruling elder 
■ 5; while the North Chtirch, Salem, chose one as 
1S26; yet, in spite of these rare examples of sur- 
Ihe statt;meiit of Cotton Mather, pubhshcd in 1726, 
J that the olTice had been " ahiiost extinguished , , . 
Bthe half of One Century," 

Tiiuy now to the distinctly lay offices, we find the 

: represented in New l-'ngland practice was that 

k-acon. The duties of members of this rank were 

1 in the " Cambridge Platform," as follows : 

|)Hlce and work of the Deacons is to receive the off- 

f [he church, [rifts given to the church, & to keep 

isury of the church: & therewith to ser\'c the Ta- 

ich the church is to provide for: as the I-ords 

le table nf the ministers, & of such as arc in ncces- 

1 wliom they arc to distribute in simplicity." They 

\ furnish the sacranicnt.il elements, to r;iise the sal- 

f the elders, and to have the oversight of the church 

Lch they had cliarye of the contributions ofi 
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and the disappearance of all otiicr ministerial ofBccrs save 
the pastor, liave given the deacons a place since Cotton 
Mather's time as the minister's most ctTicicnt aids in the 
conduct of the more informal services and his advisers in 
church administration, — a place not theirs in early New 
England. 

The other lay office recognized by early American Con- 
gregationalism was that of the deaconess o r " widow," 
to give " attendance to the sick, & to give succour unto 
them, & others in the like necessities." But as far as 
New England was concerned this office was purely theo- 
retical. No instances of deaconesses appear here in the 
period with which we have to do; perhaps for the rea- 
son given by Cotton in his "Way of the Chnrches," that 
" wee hnde it somewhat rare to fmde a woman of so 
great an age {as the Apostle dcscribeth, to wit, of three- 
score years) and withall, to be so hearty, and healthy, and 
strong, as to be fit to undertake such a service," The 
I^ndon- Amsterdam church, which enjoyed the ministry 
of Johnson and Ainsworth, had a deaconess of whom 
Governor Bra<lford has left a picturesque account. " She 
honored her place," he records, " and was an ornament to 
the congregation. She usually sat in a convenient place 
in the congregation, with a little birchen rod in her hand, 
' and kept little children in great awe from disturbing the 
congregation. She did frctjucntly visit llie sick and weak, 
especially women, and, as there was need, called out maids 
and young women to w.ilch and do them other helps as 
their necessity did require; and if they were poor, she 
would gather relief for them of tliosc that were able, or 
acquaint the deacons ; and she was obeyed as a mother in 
Israel and an officer of Christ." Certainly many women 
in the churches of all epochs have shown similar aptitude 
in smoothing the rough places of life for their fellow-mem- 
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Ihiit it was only at Amslertlam that early Coiiyrcya- 
i^tu put its tlicoiy in this matter into practice by the 
Jiitniont of a " widow," The ancient office, thus ex- 
Ificd in a single instance, is being revived with profit 
■ew churches of the Congregational order at the pres- 
liy, but ihe movement is of recent origin. 

iport of the m i nistry was a matter of much im- 
lice in early American Congregational life. Though 
Vs were small when judged by the standards of the 
day, when estimated by the style of living in the 
Burmed communities, and by the remuneration of civil 
ps, they were fairly liberal. Congregational human j 
: was no more exempt from niggardliness, at times,/! 
11 nature generally; but the feeling was preva-|| 
I minister should be supported in a manncii [ ' 
ly of ihc best type of colonial life. It was the theorjj ( 
ralist Congregationalism, as expressed, for instance, 
" Points of Difference " in which the Amslerdam 
lumniarizcd their criticisms of the Church of Kng- 
1603, that tJie "due maintenance" of ministers 
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There is every reason to believe that the early New 
England Cont^rogationalists of the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
types alike attempted the voluntary system as a matter of 
Christian duty. But it was not long before it was found 
that the heavy expenses for church building and for min- 
isterial support were met with ilifJiculty in many towns. 
Church attendance was obligatory in Massachusetts by a 
law of March, 1635, and the feeling of the time was that 
" not only members of Churches, but all that are taught in 
,lhc Word, are to contribute unto him that teacheth." So 
unequal were the gifts of tlifTerent towns that Governor 
Winthrop raised the question of ministerial maintenance 
at the Synod of 1637; but the ministers there assembled 
laid it aside lest their motives should be thought merce- 
nary. Yet the question was a pressing one, and in Sep- 
tember, 1638, the Massachusetts General Court met it by 
\ a law rehearsing the frequent failure of those who were 
not church-members to bear a share in church expenses, 
and ordering that every " inhabitant who shall not volen- 
tarily contribute, p'portiunably to his ability, w'*" other 
freemen of the same tovvne, to all comon charges, as well 
for vphulding the ordinances of the churches as otherwise, 
shalbce compelled thereto by assessment & distres to bee 
levied by the cunstable, or other officer of the towne, as in 
other cases." This drastic measure was intended to apply 
only to those who failed to do their duty voluntarily; but 
it changed the basis of ministerial support to taxation 
wherever it was not made a dead letter by public senti- 
ment, as in Boston permanently, and for a time at least in 
other towns. Similar action was speedily taken in other 
colonics. One of the first acts of the commissioners, after 
the four congregational commonwealths entered into the 
union of 1643, was to recommend {September, 1644) to 
the courts of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
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I llic ciiactiiiciit of laws directing " that eucry 

liluiitaryly set tlowi.c what he is williiiir to allow to 

111 & v^u [ministerial snjiport], and if any man refnse 

Ur muct p'porcon, tliiit llicn lice be rated by autltor- 

i; just & ciiiiiil! \w:\.y, and if after this any man 

I t)r (lulay due payment the ciiiill power to be cxer- 

in other just debts." This snygcsti on, which kept 

eararice of voluntariness while rendering miiiistc- 

liiiteiiancc really a pnblic tax, was made the statute 

icticut on October 25, [^44. I'lymoiith colony, 

tiic old Sepnraiist iika of free contribution was 

K.tcd, held out yet longer; but on June 5, 1655, it 

a niiid eiKicimi;nt authuriziny magistrates, in the 

iil)>tiiiatc nci^'lefters, " to use such other nieanes as 

(jt them u])nii their duty." Two years later this 

sunicwhat sirenythened. The statutes of New 

I colony, printed in 1656. but most of them enacted 

hly earlier, providetl th;tt where ncyliycnce ap- 

lie i!,.])ulies and conslahle of each town should 




taxes to supply tlicir ministers with houses. In August, 
1654, the same body directed that the county courts, upon 
complaint, should fix ministers* salaries and collect them 
by distraint. In Connecticut even the appearance of vol- 
untaryism preserved in the statute of 1644 was in time 
abandoned. An official report to the English authorities 
^ in i68o declared that ministers' maintenance was " raysed 
upon the people by way of a rate," i.e., a t.ix ; and a law 
of May, 1697, provided that salaries due from any town 
or society " shall be levied and as.ses5ed on the several 
inhabitants in each town or plantation according to their 
respective estates as from time to time they shall be in the 
gen" list," and collected " by such person or persons as 
the respective towncs shall from year to year choose and 
appoint for that end." Collections were to be made by 
the same process of constraint as in case of other taxes, 
and, lest a people should grow negligent, tlicy were to be 
made even in case the pulpit was vacant, being then placed 
in the hands of the court of the county to be retained for 
the benefit of the ministry when once more esuiblislied 
in the town. This law was made more c-splicit in Octo- 
ber, 1699; and its provisions were the subject of occa- 
sional strengthening or modification during the eighteenth 
century. 

Naturally when dissenters from the est>iblished religious 
system of New Mngland arose they regarded as a serious 
grievance the necessity laid on all inhabitants of the colo- 
nies, save those of a few towns like Boston, to contribute 
to the support of the Congregational ministry under pcn- 
■lalty of seizure of goods. 'Agitation for exemption cum- 
jmenced as soon as dissenters Ijegan to multiply in the 
if eighteenth century. As a result, in 1727, Kpiscopalians in 
\ Massachusetts were allowed to pay their assessment to a 
clergyman of their fatth, instead of to the Congregational 
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■ ill towns where there was an Kiii-icopal mimstcr. 

■ncctictit, where a law of 1 708 had allowed the same 

Ton secured in Massachusetts by the new charter of 

exemption law was passed for tlie benefit of Epis- 

> in 1727, ordering that all inhabitants should be 

Lt the same rate for the support of the ministry,, but 

lorcver a resident clerjjyman of the Chureh of Eng- 

:i to be found, the taxes of those re^^ularly attcnd- 

Ihis ministrations^ should be paid to liim; and pro- 

lalso that Episcopalians should not be chargeable 

erection of Congregational meeting-houses. Sim- 

lef was extended by Connecticut in 1 729 to Quakers ^ 

liptists; and Massachusetts granted exemption to 

wo classes of Christians in 1728-29, In both col- 

Irelcase from payment to the legally recoynized 

s was obtained only by a formal signification of 

inn wiih another denomination. The laws were in- 

jd with strictness; in the excitement of the " Great 

ing" in Connecticut some of the privileges were 

rily withdrawn, li ut on the whole the system of 

ii|)building of other 
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As the eighteenth century wore on religious freedom 
incrcnscd, especially after the discussions of the rcvolu- 
, ttonary period. The MassadiuaiH;iJUIl-pf Rights of 1 780 
declared it the duty of the legislature to require the sup- 
port of Protestant worsliip, and continued to it authority 
to compel attendance thereon where conscientious scru- 
ples did not prevent the individual citizen. But it left 

\ each town or parish free to choose such a minister as the 
inhabitants pleased, without stipulating that he should be 
of the Congregational order, and only requiring that all 
taxes paid for the support of worship by any resident not 
of the same belief as the majority of the parish should go 
to a " public teacher " of the denomination to which he 
belonged, provided there was such a minister whose ser- 
vices he attended. Some difficulty was made for dissent- 
ers under these provisions by the hcsit.ition of judges to 
look upon the clergy of voluntary religious bodies as " pub- 
lic teachers." Four years after the ratification of this Hill 

\ of Rights, Connecticut granted even greater freedom to its 
dissenters by a change in the statutes (J 784). Both com- 
monwealths still maintained the i>rincip]e that all persons 
should be ta.'<:ed for the support of religious institutions, 
and that there was one standard polity and faith in each 
town or parish from which all others were dissenters; and 
both still required that this dissent should be expressed 
by the deposit with the town-clerk of a formal certificate 
in order to secure exemption. But this system came to 
an end in Connecticut by the adoption of the present con- 

Istitution int [81S, by which all religious bodies were made 
equal before" the law and all connection between church 
and state was severed ; and a similar disestablishment took 
place in Massachusetts in 1^83^ Tlius, after about two 
hundred years of ministerial "maintenance by state aid, 
_Ncw Kngland Congregationalism reverted to its ori^^nal 
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of volM nt.ir yism. Outside of New Kni^land the 
;:iliun;il churches have never enjojeil llie support 
juvernmcnt. 

intvti 11^- house, " was ihu ruliyious and social cen- 
dIouI.-iI New Knylaiid. It was alike the place of 
and o( political disciissinn. No impropriety was 
using the meeting- house for legislative and town 
es, for no special sacredncss was held to attach to. 
:turc itself, — the " church " in strict Congregational 

has always been the association of Christian be- 
though loose usage has often affixed the title to the 
ir worship. It has often, though erroneously, 
ted that New England meeting-houses were 
ly mean. On the contrary, they were, from the 

most elahorate .structures that the comparatively 
carpenters and masims of colonial days could 

clesiaslical symlKili^ini was scrupulously eschewed ; 

;tL-ady improsenient in the niatcrial elements of 

L' Mngland life finds its reflection in the con.stantly 
|ng elaborateness of the meeting-hnuscs. 
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accord a I ICC with the supi>osed social dignity of the occu- 
pants — a cii^tutn productive of much discusiiioii .md heart- 
burning ; but this separation of families and " dignifying " 
of scats continued in some parts of New Kngland to a very 
iatc- pcilod. Husbands and wives sat apart at Gliiston- 
bury. Conn., till 1757; while scats were assigned by social 
rank at Hast Hartford till 1824, and at Norfolk, Conn., in 
funn at least, till 1875. The original system of benches 
or " slips " was early modified in part by the erection of 
" pews," at first nearly square inclosurcs, often constructed 
at the expense of the occupant, and placed in any convcn- 

\ ient position which the vote of the society would assign 
for his use, usually around the sides of the house. In 

\ these " pews " whole families sat together, and gradually 

* they grew to be held as property, or subject to a fixed 
rent. No method of heating New England churches. Was 
employed during the colonial j>criod. 

Tlie first of the two Sabbath services began at nine in 

V the morning, the congregations being summoned by a bell 
in a few of the more wealthy communities, but more gen- 
erally, at least during the seventeenth century, by a drum, 
a conch-shell, a horn, a flag, or some such inexpensive 
device. Once gathered in the building, the services were 
begun, where a church had a full complement of the offi- 
cers prescribed by early Congregationalism, by a prayer 
of " about aqnartcr of an hourc "by the pastor, — of£ourse_ 
wholly unliturgrcal, for the founders of New England de- 

\ lighted in their liberty of making their wants known unto 
God in words suited to their immediate necessities. Mem- 
bers of the congregation in illness or trial were accustomed 

^ to request the supplications of the church by "bills" read 
by the ]>astor before this prayer. 

Following the i>etition, the teacher read a passage of 
the Bible, expoundint; it section,by section. This form of 
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r-iiiiiliiiy wxs dcL'inct! [lie only fitUiii; iiic-tliod by 
l-liij;hinii fathers, " diiinb-ruadiinj," or reading^ 
I coiuiiioiit, bt-iny supposed to savor of lliu liturgical 
■ mill wliich (liL-y had fled. But by the dose of the 
lk:nlii ceiiliiry New Kiigland practice was undergo- 
Bwofold c!iaiii|e. In suine churches in the larjjcr 
kc that of Brattle Street in Boston, tlie custom of - 
c-ri-adiiig without comment liad begun ; but in 
laces SLripliirc exposition had fallen into disuse 
; abandonment of the olTice of teacher, and the ^ 
|as not ri- ad in the servi ces of the LcyifU^-il?/- At 
ypnrt, Mass., the regular use of the Scriptures was 
il by ihc church in 1750; at West Newbury, in 
vhile the Grneral Association of Connecticut as 
1 1 765 rucoiiiiiiciKled "the Public reading of the ^ 
ISiTiplures " In the churches of the colony, and in 
le Lilchlifld South Consociation repeated the ex- 
w to ihe thurches under its care. 
in onlur in the mornint,' worship came a psalm. 



whu 



1 ofhcer 
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ccptible, could lii)<] no higher praise than that New Eng- 
land worship of song " has been coniincndcd by Strangers 

9 ,^as generally not "worse than what is in many other parts of 
the World," " and more than a Score of Tnnes " are to be 
heard. When Mather thus described the state of music 

\ about Boston, a vigorous reform was in progress. In 1 714 
Rev. John Tufts, of West Newbury, Mass., had published 
a little tract in favor of singing by note, and containing 
twenty-eight tunes. Klcvcn editions were called for in 
the next few years. The musical impulse thus given to 
the churches rapidly spread. Within the next twenty 
years the agitation had involved nearly all New England, 
and the newer method of notes and printed tunes, instead 
of hning off and memoriter singing, though violently op- 

V posed as a dishonor to the fathers and a dangerous step 
Rome-ward, won its way into favor by reason of its ob- 

\ vious superiority. The choir did not gain much footing 
till about the time of the Revolution. 

The psalm was followed by the scrnioiij always esteemed 
the central element in the Congregational service. New 
England discourses were li a bit u al I y_based on a text, and 
in the seventeenth century were expected to be about an 
hour in ordinary <lclivery, an hour-glass often being placed 
on the pulpit ; though special occasions were thought to 
warrant more protracted efforts. ITie preaching of the 
first two generations of the settlers was almost exclusively 
memoriter or from brief notes, though with very pains- 
taking preparation since, as Cotton Mather remarks, " well 
studied Sermons are those which among Judicious Chris- 
tians in these Churches find the best Acceptance." By 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, however, fully 
written discourses had " become extremely Fashionable," 
somewhat to the detriment of freedom in delivery, for 
" no doubt some Sermons arc the better Composed for it. 
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lill require good Management if they be not the 
Beting." A glance at a few of the hundreds of 
lipl sermons that have conic down to the present 
i good reason for the caution quoted from the ' 
isciplina;," since, owing to the exjiensivcness of 
ley were customarily written on pages as small as 
In postal-card, and in writing almost microscopic ^ 
luitcncss. Such manuscripts must have been held -- t> 
I the eyes tu be read at all, and the diHicuIty of 
ciphermcnt must have prevented all freedom in 
1 the early days of the colonies, as among the 
ll'uritaiis, it was a frequent usage for some of the 
I to take notes of the sermon during its progress, ^^ 

cr laborious custom hardly survived the de- 

Ithc fir^l reliyious enthusiasm of New England. 

I Ihe sermon the teacher, when there was such an 

■ if there was not, then the i)astor, made " a shorter 

asking the (limine blessing cm the sermon ; and the 

was dismissed with the benediction. When 

|l;itliur wrole, at the close (if the period under re- 
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sionally a church fdt that a more s{>intiially profitable 
method of ctiiployiiig the time o{ waiting miglit be devised, 
and instances are recorded, especially in seasons of relig- 
ious interest, where men were appointed " to tarry at the 
meeting-house by turns, and read some, suitable discourse 
between the public services, for the benefit and edification 
of such as tarry at noon." It need hardly be said that 
such an infringement on the one general, if rather sober, 
rural visituig-hour of the week was never very widely 
adopted. 

^ At two o'clock, or earlier in the afternoon, the_^eTOn.d 
seryifie began, — a service which was substantially a repe- 
tition of that uf the morning, save that where a church 
had both a pastor and a teacher, the minister who had not 
preached in the morning usually delivered the sermon. At 
the afternoon service also, a collection was taken in such 
churches as supported public worship by voluntary gifts, 
and in others, as occ.isions for benevolence presented them- 
selves, — a duty to which the congregation was summoned 
in the early days of the churches by one of the deacons, 
who exhorted " as God has prospered you, so freely offer." 
At Iloston and Plymouth, and probably elsewhere, no plates 

\ were piissed ; but the congregation rose and filed by the 
deacons" seat, putting their money or written pledges into 
a box, and occasionally offering ornaments or articles of 
merchandise, like the " faire gilt cup " which Lechford saw 
given at Boston, and then returning to their places. 

Once a month, at the conclusion of the morning service, 
as Lechford noted, " is a Sacrament of the Lords Supper, 
whereof notice is given usually a fortnight before, and then 
all others departing save the Church, which is a great deal 
lessc in number then those that goe away, they receive 
the Sacrament, the Ministers and ruling Elders sitting at 
the Table, the rest in their seats. . . . The one of the 
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iKliIcrs praycs before, and blesseth, and conse- 
n Itrcnd and Wiiic, according to the words of In- 
I tlic other prays after the receiving of all the 
. the Miiiistcrs deliver the Bread in a Chai^r 
If tlie chiefe . . . and they dt-liver the Charger 
|to another, till all have eaten; in like manner the 
,e dr;inke, goes front one to another. Then 
lis Sling, and with -a short blessing the congrcga- 
Bmisscd." Though participation was confined to 
-■rs, all persons who wished were permitted 
Ltators at the Supper. 
1 was held by Congregationalism to be the seal ,/ 
5 to the membership of a believing adult, or of a 
lard of a Christian household, in the divinely ap- 
|.-llowshtp of some covenanted church, and should 
Iforc be administered privately, but before the 
lion. At Boston, in I.echford's day, the rite was 
|it the close of ihc afternoon service whenever 
t the hands of " either Pastor or Teacher, in the 
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of topics for discussion than on tlie Sabbath. It was the 
especial occasion for tlie treatment of questions of politics 
and morals, though always with primary reference to the 
Scriptures. In the first years of enthusiasm these meet- 
ings were so popular that the legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1639 sought to limit their " length and frequency," lest 
running about from one town to another to be present at 
" two or three in the week " should seriously interfere with 
business; but a century later (1740) Rev. Benjamin Col- 
man had to say of the Boston " lecture," that it had " been 
shamefully neglected by the Town." 

The " preparatory lecture," anticipatory of the Supper 
and now characteristic of Congregationalism, was begun . 
March 4, 1 720, just at the close of the period under review, 
by the joint action of the Brattle Street and First churches 
of Iloslon, where the lecture was held for many years, 
monthly, on Friday afternoons. 

Evening meetings of a public character were regarded 
\ with suspicion in c.irly New England as possible occa- 
sions of disorder in the larger towns, while scattered rural 
communities even now find them difficult of maintenance. 
After our period, especially in the revival season known 
as the " Great Awakening," a few evening services were 
instituted in populous places, as, for example, at Boston, 
on October 21, 1740; but they were not an approved 
measure, and did not become so till the revivals which 
marked the dawn of the nineteenth century. 

Besides these set occasions, many days of fast and of 
thanksgiving were appointed by public authority or ob- 
served by individual churches, on which the services were 
similar to those of the Sabbath, though the sermon bore 
distinctly on the themes of the special assembly. It need 
■ hardly be said that saints' and holy days were scrupulously 
disregarded. 
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public services of the churches did not indeed 

nil the agencies for relit,nons nurture by which 

;\v Mntfland Christian life was cliarautLTized. Not 

s there careful catechising in fainihes and schools; 

s from time to time took heed to their flocks "by 

|from hoiis lo hous " in order to ascertain how they 

jj'fitting by y"^ word"; and young people were , 
Id together 111 any season of reliyious interest for 
istural instruction. I'rivate meetings of the breth- 
■1 or without the minister were not Infrequent, and 
■05 onward many towns had volimtary societies of 
|members, to " consider what may be for the good 
kvn in general, especially the churches in it, and 
lirticularly onr Church," 

To features of social life, now deemed by Congre- 

■ists, as by other Christians, occasions peculiarly 

fur religious service, — weddings a nd funerals, 

lustoms of early New Kntilandiverc unlike those of 

;nt day. Like the l'"iiglish Separatists, the found- 
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sion," as Cotton Mather tells us. Hut ihe usage of the 
church universal was stronger than the Separatist theory 
11 in this matter, and in i6S6 the first instance of tnarriagc 
i; by a clergyman occurred in Massachusetts, while in Con- 
\\ nccticut ministers were permitted to join in marriage by a 
.. law of 1694. 

Tliough no word of prayer cheered an early New Eng- 
land funeral, there was no want of respect to the dead. 
I^chford records in his book of 1642, that "at Burials, 
nothing is 'read, nor any Funeral Sennon made, but all 
the neighbourhood, or a good company of them, come to- 
gether by tolling of the bell, and carry the dead solemnly 
to his grave, and there stand by him white he is buried. 
Tlie Ministers are most commonly present." Rut as in mar- 
riage, so here, the peculiar usage at length disappeared. 
In i6$5, at Koxbury, there occurred the first instance in 
^ the Congregational colonies of prayer at a funeral, — the 
occasion being the burial of a minister. Rev. William 
Adams. Yet these religious observances won their way 
slowly. When Cotton Mather published his " Ratio Dis- 
ciplin^e " forty-one years later, he fount! that " in many 
Towns of Ncw-Kng!and the Ministers make agreeable 
^ Prayers with the People come together at the House, to 
attend the Funeral of the Dead. And in some, the Min- 
isters make a short Speech at the Grave. But in other 
Places both of these Things are wholly omitted." 

The relation of one church to another was that of sis- 
terly equality, since of each church Christ is the imme- 
diate head ; and to New England thinking, especially as 
developed through the experiences narrated in preceding 
chapters of this book, this relation was anything but one of 
indifTerencc. The " Cambridge Platform " enumerated six 
ways in which " the communion of Churches" was to be 
" exercised." The first was that " of mutuall care in tak- 
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. f-jr one aiiothcrs vvdHare." A second way 

pf Consultation one with another," in all ques- 

licuhy; and, as we have seen, in all ministerial 

1 and dismissions the advice of a council of the 

■vcs of ncit^hboriny churches and ministers was 

|ut sometimes a cliurch would fall into what 

cighbors dangerous error or rcprehensi- 

I and yet asked no advice. Congregationalism 

L'dy such a situation, if possible, by methods 

iiosc laid down by the Saviour for dealing with 

■■other within a local church ; and this gave rise 

I way " of communion, — that of " admoni- 

Itho exercise of this duty, any church which 

hat a sister church was in error should first ''"'^ 

s wandering associate, as one Christian might 

ithur. Should this exhortation produce no 

, ilic admonishing church was to acquaint sev- 

Inirches with the offense and ask Ihem to join 

ill tlicy too be unhccdet Ij.lh cy were to 

neighboring churches to advise in the 
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of recommendation or dismission. And fiViti''!l>'t '"^ sixth 
maiiifi;station of fellowship was in the way of " iu7'iefe & 
succour," when a more gifted cliurch supplied a neeojv 
sister either witli"ablc members to furnish them with 
officers," or "outward sup(jort" of a pecuniary character, 

\ — a twofold thought, which contains the germ of the whole 
modern home missionary activity of Congregationalism. 

But no account o( the ecclesiastical system of colonial 
New luigland would be complete without mention of the 
general .supervision in ecclesiastical affairs exercised by 

\ the colonial legislatures. These general courts in Massa- 
"i chusetts and New Haven were composed for a generation 
exclusively of church -members, and throughout the period 
with which we have to do were predominantly made up 
of Christian men in all the colonies. They were therefore 
really representative of the churches, though indirectly and 
through l.iymen only. As the " Cambridge Platform " 
expressed it: " It is the duty of the Magistrate, to take 
J care of matters of religion, & to improve his civil author- 
ity for the observing of the duties commanded in the first, 
as well as for observing of the duties commanded in the 
second table;" i.e., his authority extended both to matters 
of belief and practice. And the colonial courts acted futty 
on this theory, lliey c.tlled Synods ; they authorized the 

\ organization of churches; they determined church quar- 
rels; they reprimanded communities which were laggard 

\ in procuring a minister; they sometimes recommended 
ministerial candidates; they regulated the collection of the 
\ ministers' support, and heard the prayers of those pastors 
who were inadequately recompensed; they commended 
statements of faith and polity to the churches; they coun- 
^selcd weekly "lectures" and careful catechising. Some- 
times, as when the Boston Second Church proposed to 
choose an uneducated pastor in 1653-54, they interfered 
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idvicc; on one occasion at least, in 1652, the 
Its court ciuiniLTated the books of the Script- 
irnc, aiul threatened banishment or possible 
ill who should deny any of them " to be the - 
infallible word of God"; at another time, in 
lassacli II setts legislature became a missionary 
icnding the gospel to the Indians. The watch- 
le ycneral courts over the churches was inces- 
;, and not infrequently annoying. 
tjovcriuucntal sii|>crvisioii hail its distinct limits. 
iridi^e I'latforni " declared : " v\s it is iinlawfull 
rjilicers lo ineddlc wiUijlic s_word_uf the Ma^is- ^ 
s imlawfidl for lliu Matiistrate to meddle with 
rTiper to clHiicli-ofilcLrs;" and this restriction 
fairly well llic actual practice. Large as was 
; of inilucnce ami authority by the legislatures 
urchcs, goyernmcnlal authority did not ap]x>int 
or did it compel imlividuals to become church- 
r to olTcr their ciiililren for baptism. In gen- 
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to little more than the mciintcnancc of a certain method 
of settling and recompensing a minister and defraying 
other ecclesiastical expenses; but a measure of connection 
between church and state, and consequently of potential 
state sup>ervision, continued till the full disestablishment of 
these churches in our own century. 



a 





CHAPTER VIII. 

KAT AWAKKNINt; AND TIIF. RISE OF THEO- 
LlKilCAL rAkTIP:S. 

itli decade of the eiyliteeiilh century witnessed 
liir^s of a remarkable revival period which pro- 
rrcd tlie churches of New Knglaiiti and of the 
Ionics!, wliicli tfave rise to divisions and doctrinal 
io a degree unknown in New Kngland hcreto- 
vliich led nltiniately to the rise of a distinctly 
[-.clioi.l of theology. Interest in the discussion' 
lad now become well-iiii;h exhausted, since few 
:iiulor^ were familiar with any type of chun:h 
it other than the Congregational, From this 
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at Taunton in 170$; at Windham in 1721 ; and a consid- 
erable and general, though brief, religious quickening fol- 
lowed the deep impressions produced by the great earth- 
quake of October 29, 1 727. But none of these movements 
were of any striking magnitude. The general type of 
preaching and of religious life which had come to charac- 
terize the third and fourth New England generations was 
not conducive to revivals. The intense preaching of the 
founders, directed to a class of men profoundly stirred by 
religious ideals, had been marked by " conversion," or a 
conscious change in a man's relation to God, often accom- 
panied by deep conviction of sin and an intense spiritual 
struggle. The founders, in their strong Calvinism, had 
indeed represented man as wholly passive in this expe- 
rience, — "conversion" was solely a work of God; — but 
they had made its attainment the one object of Christian 
hope, before which all minor acquirements and privileges, 
like birth in the covenant, sank into insignificance. They 
had insisted upon a strenuous morality; yet they had 
taught that morality was the fruit rather than the means 
of the Christian life. But the decline of the first inten- 
sity of religious enthusiasm inevitably produced a marked 
change in the emphasis of preaching, if not in its doctrinal 
content. " Conversion " was still held to be the work of 
God alone, it was still declared to be the all-important 
Christian experience ; but there were ** means " by which 
a m.on could put his soul in a position likely to receive the 
regenerating touch of God*s Spirit. Such means were 
prayer, the study of the Scriptures, a moral life, regular 
attendance on divine worship, " owning the covenant " 
when one was of the church by birth, and, in churches 
into which Stoddardean views had entered, participation 
in the Supper. 

It was but a following out of the characteristics of 
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Itiire that when regeneration was looked upon as 

1 buyond human power, and at tlic same time 

■yious acts within a man's attainment were dc- 

: adapted to put tlic soul in a position of h«pe- 

lalion, em]))iasis should be plaeciT mTiicn's think* 

" means " which man could employ, even while 

aiTirmed that the divinely wroiiglit cliangc was 

Bcntial matter^ Nor is it surprising that, as the 

century advanced, some minlsFers and »ome 

ons bcj^an to question the extent of human in- 

Id query whether God had not so conditioned , 

Ion on the employment of " me.ans " that a - 

' though necessarily imperfect obedience would 

iig grace to him who rendered it. This position, 

; soon known as " ArminiaiuKni," wiis not very 

^cognized at (lie bugiiiniiig uf the revivals, and 

ccL-pied by the larger pnrtion of the churches; 

isaions of tlic revival period brouglit it into 
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duced; and it came wlierc a reaction was perhaps most 
needed, at Nurtliampton, Mass., the source from which 
" Stoddardcanism " had flowed ouL Jonathan Edwards 
was bom at East W'inilsor, Conn., where his father, Timo- 
thy Edwards, was pastor, on October 5, 1703; and after 
a youth-time of brilliant promise graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1720. A period of study and of preaching ended 
in his settlement on February 1$, 1727, as colleague with 
his maternal grandfather, the aged Solomon Stoddard, 
whose death two years later left him the sole pastor of 
the Northampton church. In lidwanls there was a rare 
combination of fervor of feeling, of almost oriental fertility .' 
of imagimition, and Intellectual acumen, which clothed all 
that he said with glowing force, while beneath his words 
flowed tlie stream of a most carefully elaboratctl thcolof^c 
system; and all these more exalted and impulsive moods 
were emphasized by the influence of his wife, Sarah, a 
daughter of Rev. James Pierpont of New Haven, a woman 
of remarkable intellectual force, but even more conspicuous 
for intense spirituahty of nature. 

Of Edwards's contributions to New England theology 
there will be occasion later briefly to speak, but perhaps 
the most far-reaching in its influence was his ass ertion of 
j;^ responsibility. An intense Calvinist, he felt the difficulty 
of the old Calvinism as keenly as the shortcomings of the 
new Anninianism; and, white he asserted the absolute 
sovereignty of God, and the entire right of the Creator to 
dispose of his creatures as seemed wise, he_affirmed_ a. dis- 
tinction between moral and jicitural ability which had been 
advanced in less perfect form by the French theologian of 
the Saumur school,, Moses _Ajnyraut, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and had been hinted by the philoso- 
pher l^cke, but which had been ignored by most Anglo- 
Saxon Calvinists. Man has not lost the power to turn to 
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I hence he owes to liis Maker a full and perfect 
ul ;ui unfciKiied love, lie should therefore 
t(j begin an active Christian life by faith and 
>ut an undue reliance on " means." Hut 
|i lias this jjoHer, he has not the willinfrncss to 
iod, he is nioi'alty unable, and will so continue 
loiiyh responsible, till God in sovereign mercy 
lim a chaiiye of desires, by revealing himself to 
L highest yood. 

las any human origin can be assigned, the great 

B'^an at Northampton in Ileccmber, 1734, incon- 

itli a series of sermons by Julwanis which set 

d'lctriiie of justification by failh alone, exhorted 

■ly DfTmnieiliati; repentance, aiid denied that any 

ill itself, done by an '^ unconvcrled " 

oither upon divine justice or the 

|iif [;racc. Sodu the whole town seemed in deep 

Utile else was talked of besides the 

s were tlecpcned 
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Work of God," which was printed and circulated on both 
sides of the Atlantic in 1737-3S, and turned public atten- 
tion in all Anglo-Saxon non-prcl.atical circles to the Amer- 
ican revival movcmenL Public interest in the subject was 
further heightened by considerable, though less extensive, 
manifcsttitions in 1 739-40 among the Presbyterians of New 
Jersey. 

It was in a time, therefore, when popular thought had 
been widely aroused regar<ling revivals that Colman, in 
1740, invited Rev. Geoi^c Whitefield to visit New Eng- 
land. Tliis eloquent English preacher was in the height 
uf his youthful fame. Though but twenty-five years of 
age, his matchless oratory, his no\cl methods, and his fiery 
zeal had m.idc his name famili.ir, and this popular curiosity 
was intensified by his anomalous position as a clergyman 
of the Church of England in sympathy with the doc- 
trines and usages of the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. lie had gone to Georgia in 1 738 at the request of 
his frientls, the Wcsleys; and after his speedy return to 
Kiiyland, he had crossed the Atlantic once more, reaching 
I'hiladelphia in November, 1739, and journeying through 
the colonies southward as far a.s Savannah. On this jour- 
ney he made the acquaintance of Williajii_lcijiient and his 
sons, especially the famous Gilbert, ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
second only to Edwards in their later influence in the 
revival movement. From Charleston, S. C, Whitefield 
sailed for New England, and on September 14, 1740, he 
was in Newport, R. 1. All New I'lngl.ind had been filled 
with religious excitement by the events of the last six 
years, and his reception was enthusiastic in ttie extreme. 
After three days of preaching to crowded assemblies at 
Newport, he went on to Boston, being received with the 
utmost cordiality by alt classes of society. For the next 
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(liscoiirsi^d to imiiiciibc cungrc^utioiis, taxing 
ly ui tlio lar^LSt iii acting- liutiSL'S, uiti) osscmbliiig 
' oil llic CutiiLiiuii ill tlic opc-ii air. He itd- 
stiiduiits al 1 1 iirvard College; ami from lloston 
j(l tluwn the cuast .is far its York, Mc, rcturn- 
[ Mii^isacliusclts capital to repeat for a week his 
;cesscs. Kvcrywlierc his audiences were pru- 
Lvcil. Under his oratory tliey were " inelte<l " ; 
and women fainted, numbers professed con- 
But with much that was excellent, Whitcft^Jd 
:xhibit at lioston that censorious spirit toward 
|\vho differed with )iim which marred all his 
I'roni Huston he wrote to John Wesley, of 
[ifuctiunisni " he hatl heanl, " Remember you are 
in Christ, if so much; be humble, talk little, 
jniy much ;" and this spirit of criticism led him 
L- '■ Old Sdiilh " mcetint'-hmise, in the pres- 
iiiiiisiers, that " the generality of preachcre 
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Other persons to be unconverted." But on this latter 
point Whitefield was irrepressible. At Suftield, Conn., 
as he records in his journal, '* many ministers were present. 
I did not spare them." And so he went on his way, 
preaching at Westfield, Springfield, East Windsor, Hart- 
ford, VVethersfield, and Middlctown; staying only a few 
hours at each place, but remaining nearly three days at 
New Haven, where he addressed the students on ** the 
dreadful ill consequences of an unconverted ministry." 
Thence he went rapidly onward to New York, and spent 
the remainder of the year in a tour through the other 
American colonies. Never in .the entire history of New 
England was a preacher possessed of such popular influ- 
ence or received with such unbounded adoration by the 
community at large. 

Whitefield's brief journey was followed by an outburst 
of evangelistic activity in New England. From December, 
1740, to March, 1741, Gilbert Tennent continued in most 
efl'ective labor at Boston, and soon followed up White- 
field's work in Connecticut. By the spring and summer 
of 1 741 the movement was in full tide. Not only were 
revival manifestations widely extended, but many minis- 
ters were eng.iged in itinerant evangelism, of whom the 
most conspicuous were Rev. Messrs. Jonathan Parsons of 
Lyme, Benjamin Pomeroy of Hebron, Eleazer Wheelock of 
Lebanon, Joseph Bellamy of Bethlem, and John Graham 
of Southbury in Connecticut, and Jonathan Edwards of 
Northampton in Massachusetts. The preaching of all of 
these worthy ministers was accompanied by physical dem- 
onstrations which manifested the high pitch of spiritual 
excitement prevailing among their auditors. When Par- 
sons discoursed at Lyme on May 14, 1741, he tells us 
that "great numbers cried out aloud vw \.K^ ^jcwg^v^ ^V. 
their aouls. Several stou^ men ^c\\ ^3 >\vo\\\^ ^ c^tccv^'^ 
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hcliiiryt-d an<l a ball had made its way ilirouyh 
Sonic young women were thrown into hys- 
Wlicn Mdwards i^rcachud at ICnficld, Conn., 
1741, takiiiy as his ihcmc, "Sinners in the 
1 aiiyry Goil," " there was such a breathing of 
i weeping, ihat the [jfL-achcr was obliged to 
le ])eoij!c and dt-^irc silence, that he might be 
1.11 claintL'l tu have visions of heaven and hcU 
irist showed them their names written in the 
e. And some of these extreme bodily inani- 
ere defended as representative of a true Chris- 
erice even by Hdwanls, whose intense .and 
iided wife was wrought upon by the contem- 
ivine things to a degree almost as great as the 
ed hearers at Kiidcld or Lyme. 
vuLuIer, when such men h>ok-ed with favor on 
emotional type uf jircaching and experience, 
ivere those who advanced to extremely radi- 
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Davenport that the Connecticut legishiture and a Boston 
jury, both of which took legal cognizance of his actions, 
pronounced him mentally unbalanced ; and it is charitable 
to suppose that their view was correct. 

15ut with all these vagaries of method, the revival was 
an awakening such as has never been equaled in intensity 
in America, Coming after a period of profound religious 
inertia and followed by a half-century of similar spiritual 
coldness, the ten years from 1 734 to 1 744, and especially 
the years 1 740-42, were a season of wonderful ingathering 
into the kingdom of God. Estimates are of course almost 
entirely conjectural. Careful historians writing a genera- 
tion or more after the event have concluded that from 
25,000 to 50,000 out of the population of New England, 
then perhaps 300,000, were converted or added to the 
churches. From such investigation as the writer has been 
able to make he believes that the smallest of these guesses 
is greatly in excess of the truth; but though these esti- 
mates may be disallowed, the fact remains that never has 
there been so extensive a manifestation of religious feeling 
in New England in any period of similar duration. It 
amply deserves the title of the ** Great Awakening." 

Enough has been seen, however, to cause no surprise 
that the movement awakened very divergent emotions 
among its contemporaries. While men like Edwards or 
Colman looked upon it as a blessing, others no less honest 
regarded it with distrust and hostility. Chief of these 
opponents was Rev. Dr. Charles Chauncy, the able, ascetic, 
unemotional, and doctrinally exceedingly *' liberal " pastor 
of the Boston First Church, whose " Seasonable Tlioughts 
on the State of Religion in New England," published in 
1743, was the most notable opposing treatise that the 
"Great Awakening" produced. Two parties speedily 
divided New England. The one heartily supported the 
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Ids of Christian work, aiiprovctl the dramatic 

uf itinerant evangelists, and insisted on a 

jcHl-iicc of a change in a man's rclalions to 

inly proof that a man was truly a Christian. 

Ifclt tiiat the impulse that contnillod the nieet- 

ncsceiit cnthnsiusm, rather than an abiding 

iltil whether llic results of the labors of the 

;ls permanent as ihor^e of the regular niin- 

y liehl alio, that the surest way to become 

; to employ the ordinary means of {»race 

The party favoriny the revivals was niclc- 

s'cw Li{,'lits," their opponents the " Old 

Ind a similar division amnnti the Presbyterians 

|lle Colonies led to the " Old Sides" and " New 

he whole, a majority of the ministers of New 

led to " Old I-ight " views ; ihouyh generally 

s at Hartford, wiili the utmost dilijfcncc to reap 

ident work of God. 
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disorders ; nnd affirmed that no minister ought to preach 
or administer the sacraments in a parish not his own, 
" without tlic consent of . . . the settled minister of the 
parish." This expression of the representatives of the 
cliiirchcs failing to improve the situation, the court, at its 
May session in 1742, passed a drastic and arbitrary enact- 
ment, forbidding itinerant cv.ingclizing without the con- 
sent of the minister of the parish, under pcnaUy of loss of 
right to collect Ivis legal salar}- anti subjection to bonds 
for good behavior in case the offender was a clerical resi- 
dent of Connecticut, or expulsion from the colony if a 
stranger. 

This action only added fuel to the fl.imes. At C>in- 
terbury, Mansfield, I'lainfield, Norwich, and many other 
[■ places in eastern Connecticut, " Separatist," or, as they 
, cailc<l themselves, " Strict Congregational," churches were 
formed during the next few years, chiefly by persons in 
humble circumstances. These bodies rejected the " Say- 
brook I'latform," opposed tlic Italf-W.iy Covenant, held 
^ that an educated ministry or premeditated sermons were 
unnecessary, attached great value to visions and to relig- 
ious excitement in public meetings, and believed that the 
church was so possessed of the " key of knowledge " that 
it could discern by spiritual intuition who were the real 
Christians who alone should constitute its membership. 
In general they were made up of warm-hearted, spirit- 
ually-minded, though ignorant ]>crsons, who had been 
profoundly touched by the revival. In general, too, the 
principles which they held regarding the constitution and 
government of the churches were more nearly those of 
modern Congregationalism than the views of the estab- 
lished churches which they opposed. Hut ignorance, 
ridiculous fanaticism, and inordinate exercise of discipline 
soon distracted their congregations; they had upon them 
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[■ li.ind of the Stale, which deprived ihcin of office. 

I ihciii by distraint and iniprii^oiiiiiciit, even where 

Rjority, lo pay taxes fur the reyular ministry, and 

efiised all pelitiuiis fur their relief. When the 

ers Cleaveland uf Canlerbitry attended a Scpa- 

leting diirinj,' vacation with their parents in 1744 

xpelled from Vale Coltcye.'as the saintly David 

Ihad been for rcllcctiny on the rctiyious character 

phanncey Whittclscy and attending a Separatist 

1741. Frowned upon by the authorities of 

id torn by internal dissensions, the " Separatist " 

I in many cases died out, while In some instances 

lime Haptist through the bodily transference of 

ization to that cummiininn or the adoption of 

tntiments by their leadinjr members. 

Illy the excesses incident to the revival aroused 

1 from many of the ministry in Mnssachu- 

viiiy to its restricted charter the colonial 
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of revival measures, therefore, led by Joshua Gee of the 
Boston Second Church, Benjamin Colman and William 
Cooper of Brattle Street Church, and Thomas Prince and 
Joseph Sewall of the Old South Church in the same town, 
gathered a new and special " Assembly of Pastors " at 
Boston on July 7, 1743, with an attendance of ninety min- 
isters drawn thither from M.issachusetts and New ILimp- 
shire. This revivalistic convention affirmed it to be an 
•* indispensable Duty " to bear witness " that there has 
been a h.ippy and remarkable Revival of Relij^ion in many 
Parts of this Land, through an unconmion di\ ine Influ- 
ence," — remarkable " on Account of the Numbers wrought 
upon, . . . the Suddenness and quick Progress of it, . . . 
also in Respect of the Degree of Operation, both in a Way 
of Terror and in a Way of Consolation ; attended in many 
with unusual bodily KflTccts." At the same time they .ic- 
knowlcdged that " in some Places many Irregularities and 
Extravagancies have been permitted. . . . But who can 
wonder, if at such a Time as this Satan should intermingle 
himself, to hinder and blemish a Work so directly contrary 
to the Interests of his own Kingdom?" To this docu- 
ment the names of sixty-eight ministers were appended, 
and attestations were collected from forty- five more pas- 
tors scattered throughout New England, — the whole form- 
ing a list conspicuous for ability, position, and piety. 

But it is not surprising that, in spite of the efforts of 
many anxious to tidvance the revival movement, the gen- 
eral religious interest passed away almost as suddenly as 
it had begun. Controversy turned men's thoughts away 
from personal spiritual concerns, the type of revival preach- 
ing was ttx> emotion.il and too denunciatory not to pro- 
duce decided reaction, and beginning with the attack on 
I J Louisburg in 1745 there followed a succcss\otv cA >n^\% ^tA 
r political discussions of the most cny^tosswxy, c\\^\^c\fc^ ^^^ 
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Rhc ndoptioii of tlie federal constitution in 178S. 

■ tiid the yreat revival interest cease thai the 

|ionias Prince of the Hustiin Old South ChuTx:h 

jvombcr. 1744, that fur a year previous tiiere 

rely any conversions 111 the town of his niin- 

I oven Jon.'ilhaii Edwards waited from 1744 to 

cindid.-itc to cume fonvard fur admission to 

Binipton church. 

lereforc, Whitefield arrived in New England 

19, 1744, for a second prcachinir tonr it was 

l^ible to exiJcct a roiKrlition of his previous suc- 

le was now met witli the warnings of the 

party ; and tliis fcctinj,' of opposition was 

liy the imynardcd remarks concerning New Kng- 

; and ctiiirches which had found a place in his 

iirnals. On December 28. 1744, the faculty 

|d issued a " Testimony a};ainst the Rev. Mr. 

Iiitefii;ld and his cimdnct," and llie .luthorities 
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rash censurings for which he was criticised. But while* 
many thus opposed him, he had vigorous friends. Prince, 
Gee, Foxcroft, and others of the Boston ministers upheld 
him ; his non-clerical admirers there proposed to build the 
largest meeting-house in America for his use; but his in- 
fluence was slight compared with that exerted on his first 
visit. Three times more he visited New England, — in 
1754, 1764, and 1770, — and was always gladly heard by 
thousands. On his last visit he died at Newbury port, 
Mass., September 30,-1770; and his memory is that of 
one who with many faults of temper and of method yet 
with many virtues of heart and deep consecration of spirit 
was a prime hum.in factor in the greatest religious over- 
turning that New England has ever experienced. 

The most permanent fruit of the Great Awakeniiig^was 
the doctrinal discussion of which it was the occasion, — 
a discussion .which ultimately produced the only original 
contribution of importance given by America to the de- 
velopment of Christian theology, in the system worked 
out by Edwards and. his. followers and often nicknamed 
the ** New Divinity " or " New England theology." Out 
of the general mass of New England Old Calvinism of the 
type of tilt Westminster Confession the Great Awakening 
developed two marked schools of thought, each carrying 
out tendencies already observable at the beginning of the 

revival movement, but both intensified and stimulated 

* ■ ■■ 
by that spiritual upheav.1l. These schools, both of which 

were small at first in comparison with the prev.iiling Old 

Calvinism, ultim.itely led to the division of the Congrega- 

tion.ll body into two unequ.il wings, the " Orthodox " and 

the " Unitarian," though the severance did not become 

formal till two generations had passed. Each illustrated 

one of two diametrically opposite tendencies exhibited by 

later Puritanism as represented in England and America. 
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c wrony to call them " Old I.ig;1its " and " New 

lul divide them merely by their attitude toward 

Is, for the mass buth of the supporters and the 

liif tlie measures of Whitcficld and the itinerants 

talvinists; but the one party cmbr.iecd almost 

Itlic most strenuous of tlic antagonists of the 

liiifr. while the other inchided its most zeal- 

They were the two extremes between 

Oil! Calvin ists ei instituted the center. 

uf (Tiese iiidpfuiit schools, at both of which we 

,- glanced, \\as that of what was known .it the 

I Great Awakening as " Arininianism " ; though 

rally in spirit from the contemporary 

: Armiiiianisni of the Wcslcys, and as Annin- 

■cre only a part of its charnctcristics, its most 

Iclrinal dislinctinn bciiifi a ncyative attitude to- 

pain features of historic Calvinism rather than a 

c will (Icsiyiiate it by the name which 
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doubted so much that the seventeenth century had held 
to be established, which gave rise to Deism and Free- 
thinking, affected tlie Knglisli Dissenters profoundly, espe- 
cially during that period of low spiritual life which pre- 
ceded the Wesleyan revival. Arminianism, by the year 
1 700, had widely invaded English Nonconformist ranks. 
Arianism, foreshadowed by Milton and Locke, was pre- 
.scnted in 1 702 by Tliomas Kmlyn, once a Presbyterian 
minister at Dublin, in his " Humble Inquiry into the Script- 
ure Account of Jesus Christ." It was popularized by 
William Whiston in a treatise entitled " Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived" of 171 1 ; and was set forth in a lofty 
tind seductive form by the distinguished Anglican divine, 
Samuel Clarke, in his ** Scripture Doctrine <^f the Trinity " 
in 1712. Thus advocated by distinguished scholars within 
and without the Establishment, it found its chief accept- 
ance among the English Presbyterians, by some of whose 
pastors it was adopted by 1717; and Arianism soon spread 
to such an extent throughout that denomination, which 
had been the largest body of Nonconformists at the pas- 
sage of the Toleration Act, that by 1750 English Presby- 
terianism was prevailingly Arian, and half a century later 
became .is generally Unitarian. 

English Congregationalism resisted the Arian inroad, 
but its leaders, like Watts and Doddridge, though men of 
warm Christian feeling, defended the older Puritan Cal- 
vinism rather feebly in the face of the rising tide of Armin- 
ian and Arian speculations. In their reaction from the 
doctrinal strenuousness of the seventeenth century the. re- 
ligious classes of England, and especi.illy the Dissenters, 
generally inclined to look upon creeds as man-m.ide state- 
ments of dubious value, and claimed a large degree of 
tolerance for all shades of religious opinion. The favorite 
expression of the time w.is that questions of belief should 
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jil wilh '■ c-iiidor," — a phrase which sifjnified ■ ". 
that no sharp points of dtjctrinal tkfin;ii9i»L-.-> . 
jblriKti,.!. The works of tlic It-adiny Chtifp'i- ^ ^ 
^'oiicoiiforiiiisls wurc'Vcad by the minislry "(J^ - - ' 
tul. l-:nyiish Ariaiiism was indeed too wiUea^\^i ^ 
mm New Knyhiiid doelriiial positions to evoke f^kg" \ 
lalliy, though it was nut without fruit; but. the -'^4^ 
treatises uf ihc Nuiictmformists made much ",. , 
on Ihc American mind, especially in eastern "isr"* 
rtts, a region winch by rcjison of its trade aiidjS . ''^ 
ilive wealth was brought into closer touch with 
-cnimlry than the rest of New England. 
iii:<s of two I'lnglish divines were especially in- 
ninlding the '■ Liberal Theology " of New Eng- 
ptfiud of the Gnat Awakening. One of these 
>lican clcryyiiian, Daniel N^bitby (1G38-1736), ^. * 
the la^t half-cenlnry of liis life was a rector at 
W'liilhj- beijau his ministry as a Calvinist, but 
Annimaii^i^uu^^ 
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'"'iK-i sense gitilty of Adam's sin ; no curse was pronounced 
i"I'' *Li our rational powers; each of us is fully able to serve 
^V' '■ i'nd, with the assistance of the divine Spirit, to ob- 
iJiViiii '■ Regeneration, or our gaining the Habits of Virtue 
ar.il Holiness"; and the aid of the Spirit, though a most 
valuable help, is not given " as supposing any natural Cor- 
ruption or innate Pravity of our Minds." In the last, 
Taylor rejected the idea that Christ suffered to satii<fy 
divine justice or endured a vicarious punishment, and pre- 
I seiUcd a conception of the atonement like the govern- 
mental theory of Grotius, though with insistence also on 
the moral influence upon the sinner of Christ's death. 

The first New Kngland work of im[x>rtance which marked 
the greater definition of parlies consequent upon the Great 
Aw.nkcning was ICxperience Mayhew's" Grace Defended," 
of 1744. Kxpcricncc Mayhew was a worthy member of 
that missionary family which labored for five generations 
for the spiritual uplifting of the Indians. A gnmdson of 
the younger Thomas Mayhew, of whom mention has al- 
ready been ma<Ic, he sjxint hts life among the natives of 
the MarthtVs Vineyard group; and though thus isolated 
and without a college training, he maintained a lively in- 
terest in New Kngland religious progress and won recog- 
nition for his very exceptional talents. In his treatise of 
1 744 Mayhew affirmed himself to be essentially a Calvinist, 
declaring his fnll persuasion " of the Truth of the Doctrine 
of God's Decrees of Klection and Reprobation, as the same 
is revealed in the Scripture, and for the Substance, as it is 
explained in our Confessions of Faith." IJut his conten- 
tion was that " the Offer of Salvation made to Sinners in 
the Gospel com]>riscs in it the Ofi^er of the Graces given in 
Regeneration," and that " the best Actions of the Unrc- 
generate are not properly called Sins, nor uncapable of 
being Contlitions of the Covenant of Grace." The unre- 
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aiiMot exercise saviiij^ grace, but tlicy can, by I 
liiiviition o( the ■" means of grace," fulfill the , 

un which the free pardoning grace of Gud ' 
cfTect their regeneration is bestowed. 

the next treatise of moment as indicating the 
L wliicli some men in eastern Mnssacluisctts were 
IS a sermon by Rev. Lemuel Briant, entitled 
iirdily and Ulasphcmy of dcprctiating Mural 
jfcachcd, among otlier places, at the West 
jston, and printed in 1749. Briant was a inan 
seven, of brilliant parts, and pastor since (745 
rch (if that portiun of IJraintree which is now 
ais. Taking as his text the much-abused dcc- 

Isainh, " All our righteousnesses arc as filthy 
iflirmed that this projihetic utterance was never 
be a deMri]iliun "of the jjersonal Righteous- 
ly good and hnly Men." On the contrar>-, " the 
; Ihe Scriptures lay tUnvn for Men to go by in 
ilgnicnl nn their siiiritual Slate, is the siriccre. 
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portant Article of Justification before God." To this ser- 
mon were appended the attestations of five of Porter's 
ministerial iieiglibors, who " rejoyce that this our dear 
Itruther is enabled to stand up in Defence uf the Gosjx;! ; 
and . . . lament the dreadful Increase of Arminiasm and 
other lirrors in the Land, amony Ministers and reoplc." 
Rev. llioinas I'oxcroft, the revJvalistic colleague of Dr. 
Chauncy in the pastorate of the lloston First Church, also 
replied to Briant, though not by name, " at the Tuesday- 
Kvenin^ Lecture in Brattle-Street, Boston, January 30, 
1 749-50 " ; and from the text already twice preached on 
in the discussion. In Fo.\croft's judgment the debate was 
between positions essentially Protestant and " Popish." 
Briant answered I'ortcr at once, and in a tone of irony, 
though he says seriously enough, " I challenge you . . . 
to |>oiiit out a single Pas^ige in my Sermon where the 
Doctrine of Justification by the merit of Man's personal 
Righteousness is asserted. . . . All I contend for . . . is 
only to show that the Prophet did not design to brand the 
Vertucs of real good Men with this odious Character of 
filthy rags. ... I say expressly . . . Forgiveness of Sin 
and final Acceptance with the Father is thro' the Merits 
of the Son. . . . But I always tho't that so far as any 
Man is pure (let it be in a greater or lesser Degree) he is 
not filthy." 

But Briant aroused other opjwnents. His aged neighbor 
in the Braintrec ministry, Rev. Samuel Niles, after waiting 
in vain for a " laudable Retraction," and finding instead 
that Briant resorted to "Banter," put forth, in 1752, a 
lengtliy " Vindication of Divers important Gospel-Doc- 
trines," in which he accused his young neighbor of omit- 
ting the custom of catechising children practiced by former 
Braiutree pa.stors, declared that the much-disputed sermon 
"disavow'd the orthodox commonly received Notions," 
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It Hriant was "an Arminian or worse," and 
It tlio ■■ main Design" of ihe present Vindica- 
put a Slop lo the prevailing Contagion of 
Errors and otlicr looso Opinions among us, 
iton to lianish vital I'icty out of .the I^ind." 
: tliat Nilcs wrote, Uriant's church was in tur- 
i the closing weeks of 1752 a council tried to 
intion, Ihongh without much success. A more 
lination speedily came to the strife as far as- 
ctor was concerned. In October, 1753, ill- 
jLlled liriaiit's resignation, and a year later he 
er of the living. 

y has been told at sonic length because it 
.-pc of tliscussiun which prevailed in New Eng- 
<lecade which followetl llie Great Awakening, 
: it reveals also the incoming of a presentation 
doctrine akin to the contemporary views of 
Ish NonconhiLinists, but a decided departure 
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quenccs of his fnlly ; but are not . . . chargeable with his 
siii;'*and that infaDts arc "as blameless as helpless." To 
Webster Rev. I'eter Clark, a Harvard graduate of I7t2, 
ami n much -respected minister at Danvers, Mass, till his 
death in 17/J8, responded in 1758 in " A Summer Morn- 
ing's Conversation," fortified with a preface signed by 
five ministers of rcvivaiistic sym[xithics, including Joseph 
Sewall, Thomas I'rince, and Thomas I'oxcroft, of Boston, 
In this reply Clark ai^ucd at much length in support of 
the doctrine of the inherent depravity of human nature as 
a consequence of Adam's transgression ; and, as the attes- 
tors expressed it, criticised Webster for " making tragical 
Exclamations against the Doctrine of Original Sin . . . 
as if it imply'd, that Children dying in Infancy suffer the 
eternal Torments of Hell for the first Sin of Adam; — 
when it is well known, the I'ntroiis of th.it Doctrine are 
wont to leave the future State of such among the secret 
Things which belong to God alone." Clark was conrideiit 
that infants were not hable to punishment. 

These two tracts aroused other contestants. Rev. Joseph 
Hellamy, the distinguished Ivdwardcan of whom there will 
be occasion to speak later, replied anonymously to Web- 
ster in 1758, in a dialogue of considerable brilliancy, 
advocating the theory of the imjjutation of Adam's sin 
to the race, and called attention to I-'dwards's " Original 
Sin Defen<Ied," then about to be issued from the press. 
Quite a different contribution to the debate was a tract, 
also anonymous, by the antt-revivalist Charles Chauncy of 
lloston, in criticism of Clark's answer to Webster. With 
a good deal of dialectic ingenuity Chauncy turned Clark's ■ 
guns by asserting that " this Gentleman [Clark], no more j 
than his Antagonist [Webster], is a friend to the Calvin-/ 
istical doctrine, as it maintains the liableness of all Adam':| 
posterity, without exception, on account of his first sin, toi 
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1 (kiiiiiwition of hcil," thus acciisin}^ CInrk of 

Calvinism in aOiiiiltiii}; the general salvation 
Other i-amijhlets by the principals in the dc- 

y two niure';iiu>iiyinous writers followed; but 
np.. riant piiblicaliim on this theme at the time 
>rlc of lulwards which Hellaniy li.iil announced. 
I's L-lnboratc treatise on Original Sin was begun , 
IS finislied before Webster put forth his tract. 
wcr in the writinj^s of John Taylor, the Kiiglish 
lii Ariari whnse works have already bein spoken 
lio furnisln:d iniist i>f Webster's ammunition, 

1 to the American deniers of original sin. But 
■ ii of ils publication at this lime rather than 
iLT iini>nrtatit works which l-Mwards held in 

wns doubtless llii.-; discussion. It was passing 
ic press wlicn ICdw arils died, in the spring of 
Ihis lengthy essay lulwards asserts that the 
revaliiii.e of oriijinal sin is taught by cxperi- ''^ 
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race one with Adam, so that his sin is rcully theirs and 
they are viewed as " sinners, trnly guilty and children of 
wrath on that account," This may indeed come peril- 
ously near the verye of ascribing to Go<l the authorship 
of sin; but it reveals a tlitiiker of vastly greater powers 
than Taylor or Webster or Clark. 

These d i;i^^^ssj<^lls reveal a yood deal of breaking <lown of 
the old Calvinism, csjiecially in eastern Massachusetts, but 
other <livincs of th.'it region went consi<lerably further in 
their criticism. It will be remembered tliat Lemuel Hriant's 
sermon of 1 749 was preached to the West Church at Huston. 
Tlic pastor of itiat church from 1 747 to his death at the age 
of forty-five in 1 766 was Jonathan Mayhew, son of l''x|)c- 
rience Mayhew, whose "Grace Defended" has already 
been .sjioken of, Mayhew was a man of most brilliant 
qualities, though too arrogant in discussion; a corresjjond- 
ent with pnnniiient i''nglish Dissenters; and one of the 
earliest iif the American patriuts who foresaw and pre- 
pared the public mind for the revohitionary struggle — a 
friend of Otis and the Adamses. lie was a marked man 
in every respect. Already at his settlement rumors ac- 
cusing him of diKtrinal unsoundness were rife, and sev- 
eral of the churches invited preferred not to be repre- 
sented in the council by which the pastoral rel.ition was 
establisheil ; but he gained public rcsiject as a pre.icher of 
power, and grew to be a force in the town of his residence. 
Among liis voluminous publications were a scries of " Sei- 
mons " issued at Boston in 1 755 and reprinted at London a 
year later. In these discourses Maylicw inveighed agaiHst 
" Creeds of human composition " ; but his chief endeavor 
was to explain the method of salvation. The discussion fled 
him to elaborate and carry much further the principles |taid 
tlown by his father. " Those who imagine," he decli'?_d, 
" that, because we are saved by grace, obedience tcl the 
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nl ncccssnt 
Ivalion. ilra 
I tlic ubjccti 



ns the ciinditinn on our part, in 
a conclusion wliicli is very unnat- 'i f , 
I lliat tn assort tlii« condiliun was '- 



Iman merit, Maylifw repticil: "Good men nia)?\ - 

I to llicir own riylitconsncss, as to believe U will \ 

' ■ with a tir-icii'iis God, iliro' the Mc<liator; so/ 

ic cUriial life for tliem." ""^^ 

liitf innovation ailvanccd by Mayhcw in these'' 

las his view of tlic Trinity. On that doctrine 

jii;h Arian j.f Uie school of the I-njrlish divine, 

^c. " Thn' imr otuilii^ncc as Christians," he 

■(.Ts, " is line mure inniiediatdy to our Lord 

, . , . yet it is iillimalfly rL>fi:rri-'d to I lis 

.iir Falhcr, l.> lli,s(]n<i and our God; who ' Is 

Al.l.'; ami \\\w has ciuifcrrcd this dijjnity 

y on the Son. I'he Dominion and Sover- 

|lio universe is necessarily one, and in oM-:; the 
and true (inn, who .Icluiiatus sndi m<.'.i;^nrcs 
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Though Mayhcw was the most pronounced, he was not 
the only sympathizer with Arian views among the ministry 
of eastern Massachusetts. When the Unitarian struggle 
was at its height in 1815, President John Adams stated 
^hat "sixty-five years ago" (i.e., about 1750) Lemuel 
i Ikiant of Ikaintree, l^benezer Gay and Daniel Shute of 
' Hingham, and John Brown of Cohasset, besides May hew, 
"^'Lwere Unitarians." Probably this description is a little 
ovenlrawn, for even May hew does not appear to be more 
than a high Arian in his writinj^s; but that the full divin- 
ity of Christ was being questioned considerably widely 
there is ample evidence. In 1 768 Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
the distinguished disciple of Edwards, preached a sennon 
at Boston on the Character of Christ, which is largely an 
answer to Arian positions, and which he said he wrote 
** under a conviction that the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ was much neglected, if not disbelieved, by a num- 
ber of ministers in Boston.** In a note to this discourse 
Hopkins remarked: "I desire it may be considered, 
whether the ordaining councils who neglect to examine 
candidates for the ministry, with respect to their religious 
sentiments, and they who zealously oppose such exami- 
nations, do not by this conduct openly declare that it is 
with them no matter of importance what men believe;" 
thus implying th.nt much laxity in this particular already 
prevailed. Nor were Arian views confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of Boston. In 1757 a council called to in- 
vestigate charges of unsoundness preferred against Rev. 
J ohn Rogers of Leominster, Mass., found that he did not 
" hold or believe the essential Divinity of Christ " ; and in 
1758 he was dismissed. In 1760, in a pamphlet wherein 
Bellamy attacked the theory that creeds as a test of ortho- 
do.xy should be abandoned, which Rev. James Dana had 
brought with him from his home under the shadow of 
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illcge to WallinyforJ, Conn., and which found 
tiers, tlio KdwLiri!i.an champion charged that 
(Jtrly iti NV-w Hani[)sliiru " actually, three yearsN 
Liitnred to new model oor shorter catci^hism, 
entirely leave out the doctrines of the Trinity, 
rccs ... of oriyinai sin, . . . and to adjust 
I) TJr. Taylor's scheme." A catechism, appar- 
ic thus described, was issued at Portsmouth in 

ent ihat twenty years after the Great Awak- 
nian and even Arian opinions were somewhat 

disseminated in eastern Massachusetts, and 
rted by men of ability and character. It_js_ 
liat a larye part of the stimulus toward such 
from the writings of thinkers across Jhe Atlan- 

trod the same path from Calvinism to Liberal 
jmewhat earlier. Hut it is no less manifest 
"elopmcnt of some uf the I'nritan churches in 
])eci;dly sonic of those that most opposed the 
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the school of Kclwards, — that of the so-called " New 
Uivinity." The leaders in this movement were a re- 
markably able and strongly individual group of eight 
men, seven of them of Connecticut blood, and all except 
one trained at Yale College. All were warm sympathiz- 
ers with the " New Light " party, though the five younger 
members were not actively contemporary with the Great 
Awakening. They were Jonathan Kdwards and his two 
immediate friends, Joseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins; 
and the later representatives of the same impulse, Stephen 
West, John Smalley, Jonathan ICdwards the younger, Na- 
thanael Emmons, and Timothy Dwight. 

Of the early life of Jonathan Edwards mention has 
already been made, and his share in the revival movement 
has already been pointed out. A man of more metaphys- 
ical genius than any other American, lulwards was a force 
such as few men have been in molding the thoughts of his 
friends and of three generations of the religious body to 
which he belonged. He was a man of warm friendships; 
but, in spite of his remarkable ability as a preacher, he 
was always something of the student rather than the man 
of affairs in dealing with his associates, and an autocratic 
strain inherited from his father gave him less of the sym- 
pathy of his ministerial neighbors than might otherwise 
have been his. A serious case of church discipline, and 
even more the hostile stand which the growing clearness 
of his own conception of the conditions of entrance into 
the kingdom of God induced him to take more than twenty 
years after his settlement against the " Stoddardean ** sys- 
tem introduced by his grandfather and practiced in his 
own early ministry, led to his dismission from Northamp- 
ton under very tr}Mng circumstances in 1 750. This event 
was followed, in 1 751, by his settlement in the then fron- 
tier town of Stockbridge as pastor of the church awd v<^>&- 
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tlic Ilous.itonic Indiiins; and here lie spent 
CLi _\L'ars of great intellectual priKiiictivencss. 
I/5S lie accepted a call to the prcM(Iciicy of 
ICiillet^c, nn iiistiliitiim in hearty synipatliy with 
■ I.ii;l>t" party; hut he tlietl, March 22, 1758. 
was entering nn his new duties. 
|ts was a mystic and a sclt as well as a dialectic 
; and partly hy reaMi)n of this manifohlness' of 
, partly beeansc death interrupted Iiiiii in his 

system was not fully wdrked out on all points 

in all rcsjiects Inj^ically consistent. Rut no 

c of liis power over those who have come in 

tlh liiin and with liis wriliiii;s is the feelini,' that 

i that one js dealin;^' not merely with an intcl- 

rvelous acntencss, but with a soul stirred by 
elifiious (Miintions, and a sjiirit that in a ])ecu- 

scenied to walk with (iod. It is a pcrccplion 
-ItTial niaiiv-iidciluess that lias te<l others than 
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taught. And a second aim was no less evidently his. 
Edwards sought to foster a warm, emotional type of 
Christian character, touched and vivified by a sense of 
immediate communion between God and the human soul. 

Edwards's publications numbered twenty-seven in his 
lifetime, and nine volumes from his pen have been pntited 
since his death, while it is s<iid that even more material 
than has ever been published still remains in the volu- 
minous manuscript fragments on which lie recorded his 
thoughts. I'ive works, however, may be readily selected 
as the most characteristic. 

The first of these publications of prime importance was 
Edwards's " Treatise Concerning Religious Affections," of 
1 746. It is a garnering up of the best results of the revival 
upon the author's thought regarding the problem which 
that movement had made prominent, — what are the char- 
acteristics of true personal religion. Edwards includes the 
will as well as the emotions in his conception of the affec- 
tions, flis work is a profounil, somewhat mystical plea 
for the primacy_^thc emoUons, and chief of all love, in 
religion; a warning against mistaken tests and signs of 
Christian character ; and a definition of the nature of those 
alTections which constitute the essence of personal godli- 
ness. The Holy Spirit does imleed oi)crate on awt'oVer- 
rule the actions of all men, but he cntci2__into indwelling 
union only with th e sai nts; by his power men are led to a 
new attitude of heart toward God, impossible for them to 
conceive in their natural slate, ^ut implying no nc.w. facul- 
ties of the soul not possessed before. This new attitude 
induces men to love God, not for any self-interest, but out 
of delight in his holiness ; and from this primal love to God 
all other Christian virtues flow. 

Molding such lofty views as to the essence of the Chris- 
tian life, and so convinced of the spiritual worthlcssncss of 
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1 short of it. it is no tvonJcr that Edwards was 

:e " Stotidardeanism " and the iIal(-\Vay 

with their adtnis^iun of iioii- rcj^cncrate iiicn to 

, as lie did in his second work of nioinciit, 

Ihlc IrKiuiry , . . Conccrniny ihc Qiialificiniona 

. . full Cunini union," issuctJ in 1749. 

ino^t famous of Kdwards's trcattM^s was one 

s Stockhridfic sojourn and published in 1754, 

L-fiil and Strict Knqiiiry iiito the modem prcvail- 

s uf J'rcedoni of Wilt." In this work Mdwards 

Idefend the Calvinistic doctrine of the complete 

of God in conversion against Arminianism of 

of Whilbj-, bvjiiaiiilaininy tliat human freedom 

liply the natural pnwLT to act in accordance with 

_ a( lhc_ mind. With the origin of the incli- 

i nothing to do. Man is free to do as he 

1 free now as ever he was, Tijit imt free to bend 

s liillier and tIiithei^_The action of the will 

i Ihe sirungcst choice, and follows it freely; 
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ccption, by which Ivdwarcls bc-licvccl, that he had demon- 
stnitcd the absolute cuntrul uf God while lca\'tiig freedom 
and rcsi>onsibi1ily to man, had its immediate philusophi- 
cai antccc<Icnls in the speculations of I.ockc, Ilobbes, and 
Collins, though lulwnrds appears to have known only the 
writings of the first-named thinker; but Kdwards's own 
use of these ideas was profoundly original, and the work- 
was long regarded by most Calvinisls in America and 
Scotl.ind as an unanswerable critique of the Arminian 
position. 

The fourth work of special moment whicli ICdwanls 
issued was that " Christian Doctrine of Original Sin de- 
fended " which appeared in 1758. The peculiar argu- 
ment by which he attempts to show the unity of the race 
with Adam by a divine constitution or appointment has 
already been noticed. 

A final volume deserves jjarticular attention, — that 
containing ICdwards's essay on " The Nature of true Vir- 
tue" which was published in 1765, th<mgh written about 
ten years earlier. To his thinking, virtue is essentially 
benevolence, or love to intelligent being in general. God 
as the absolutely infinite and perfect being is the object of 
the highest love ; men are objects of a real though far lesser 
love. The characteristic of this benevolence is that it 
seeks " the highest gtxxl of Being in general. And it will 
seek the good of every in<lividual llciug unless it be con- 
ceived as not consistent with the highest good of lleing 
in general." Should any individual being be hostile to 
this general good, true virtue must of necessity oppose 
him and take satisfaction in his punishment. A second 
and inferior characteristic of virtue is the attraction which 
one possessed of general benevolence feels toward any 
other being who is animated by a like spirit. The actual 
exercise of benevolence brings a perception of spiritual 
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system was his theory of virtue, making it consist in dis- 
interested benevolence, — In a love to bein^r in general 
which is primarily that self- forgetful love to God u-hich 
litlwartls regarded as the essence of the religions life. In 
the third place, lulwards maintained that the divine action 
in sahation and punishment alike flowed from a single 
I principle, that of a wise Iwncvolence to the universe as a 
whole, which is at the same time a manifestation of his 
own gIor>-. And finally Ivdwards represented the preser- 
vation of identity in (he individual and of unity in tlie race 
as the elTcct of a divine constitution which was a constantly 
renewed manifestation of creative activity. But, besides 
these evident features of his system, Kdwards dro|»ped 
many hints and half-elaborated suggestions regarding 
other doctrines, like that of the atonement, which made 
his work the bcgiiuiing of a development carried much 
further by his f<)Ilowers, rather than the framing ota sys- 
tem to be accepted as a completed whole. 

The ehler <)f the two immediate disciples of Kdwards 
and contemporaries of his later years was Joseph llellamy, 
a native in 1719 of what is now Cheshire, Conn., a grad- 
uate of Vale in ihe ckiss of 1735, and from 1738 to his 
death, in 1 790, the minister of Ihe little town of Itcthlcm, 
Conn., — a rural parish which he might have exchanged, 
had he been willing to do so, for a New York City pulpit. 
Bellamy was from the beginning of his ministry a warm 
pcrs<mal friend of lulwards. fic was the most gifted 
preaclier of any of the Kdwardeans, — a man of unusual 
pulj)it abilities; and he threw himself heartily in the re- 
vivalisiic current of the Great Awakening, becoming, for 
two years, an indefatigable itinerant evangelist. Kut his 
chief fame was as a writer and especially as a controver- 
sialist. He ai^ued in his sermons of 1758 on "The Wis- 
dom of God, in the Permission of Sin," that though_sin 
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like Hc'Uiimy, nor so viv<iciuus a writer, but a controver- 
sialist of c\cii yreatcr power, and a tlieulo^ical thinker who 
dc^'elope<l curtain features of Edwards's teachings so ftilly 
that his own name was often given to the tiltra-I£dw.irdean 
schou) of which he was the founder, A man of great nat- 
ural modesty, of self-denying Christian life, and one of the 
earliest of tlic Xew Hngland opponents of human slavery, 
his personal character always commanded respect; but his 
theological opinions were assailed and defended with the 
utmost bitterness. 

Hopkins W.-JS horn, in 1721, at Waterbury, Conn., and, 
after graduating at Yale with the class of 1741, studied 
divinity in the household of Mdwanls at Northampton 
during the later months of the Great Awakening. He 
then became the pastor at what is now Great Itarnngton, 
Mass., from 174J to 1769, being for seven years a near 
uiinislerial neighbor i>f ICdwards while the latter was at 
Stockbritlge. In 1770 Hopkins iii)(Iert<K)k the charge of 
the I"irst Congregational Church at Newport, R. I., and in 
that ollice he remained till his death, in 1803. 

Tiie tiicologie {xisitions most characteristically associated 
with Hopkins's teachings were all of them extensions of 
the theories of ICdwards, — csi>ecially of Kdwards's con- 
ception of "benevolence" as the essence of true virtue, 
Hopkins held that though man has entire natural free- 
dom, aiul ought therefore to be exhorted instantly to re- 
pent, the elective and directing power of God overrules 
all his choices, whether good or evil; ami since God acts 
on the principle of benevolence, or the largest good of 
being in general, God has not permitted any greater amount 
of sin than he sees is for the interest of the universe, — 
though this divinely wise permission of sin renders it no 
less evil in the sinner. 

In the individual this benevolence, as with Kdwards, 
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the mure instruction and knowkilgu he gets in attuiulancc 
on tlic mcaiis of grace." Yet " means" arc desirable and 
even essential to a proper understanding of a man's Miiful 
condition and Ihc way of salvation; but tliey have no 
power in themselves to make a man better. 

Closely connected with thiK doctrine is another feature 
of Hopkins's system which \vas carried much further by 
his pupil, Ivmnioiis, a feature having its roots ultimately in 
the speculations of ICdwards on the wilt and virtue. All 
moral qualities, according to I lopkins, inhere in the choices 
or " exercises " of the will. Back of those exercises is a 
state or bias of the "heart" which in itself has no moral 
quality. In an unconverted man this bias m.ikcs it certain 
that his acts will be evil, yet these choices arc his own. 
In regeneration this bias is changed by God to a bias or 
taste for good, and man is passive in this change. Hut 
now his choices arc Godward, and to them are all the 
promises of the gospel. This doctrine that sin and virtue 
consist in excrci.scs or definite acts led flopkins to deny 
the responsibility for Adam's sin which I-'dwards had 
maintained. Men " arc not guilty of his sin, are not pun- 
ished, and do not suffer for tliat, any further than they 
implicitly or expressly approve of his transgression by 
sinning as he did." Yet God has so constituted man that 
present sin is an effect of Adam's sin; man sins as sooii 
as childhood begins to act. The divine efficiency is the 
ultimate cause of all acts, good and b.id; but since sin is 
in the act or exercise and not in its cause, sin belongs to 
man and not to God. ' 

These views, advanced in an uncompromisingly contro- 
versial manner, naturally excited much opposition from 
the Libera) Theologians and the Old Calvinists alike, and 
were combated quite as much by the latter as by the 
former. Hopkins's first tract of importance was issued in 
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r iifler Ikllamy's " Wisdom of God in the 
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year with a good deal of asperity. In 1771 Hart issued 
a vigorous criticism of lUdwards's theory of virtue, and the 
year following llcmmenway put forth an elaborate reply 
to Hopkins's rejoinder to Mills. Tliese two works, and 
one by the Old Calviiiist, Moses Mather, of Daricn, Conn., 
drew forth from Hopkins in 1 773 his greatest and last im- 
portant controversial treatise, " An Inquiry into the Nature 
of True Holiness." 

In all this heated warfare of pamphlets, the question 
between the Old Calvinists and the champion of the " New 
; Divinity" was as to the status of that class of men of 
upright, moral lives, but of no Christian experience, with 
; which every religious community is f.imiliar. Hopkins 
.argued that they ought to use the means of grace; but 
' that so long as they remained unconverted under those 
means they were growing worse rather than better. His 
OKI Calvinist opponents replied "that though a man who 
simply prayed and reail his Bible and attended divine 
worship W.1S not fulfilling his whole duty and was not yet 
regenerate, yet God commanded prayer and worship as 
well as repentance, and the man who used these and other 
means diligently was growing better r.ither than worse, 
and instead of moving away from God was coming into a 
position where God was likely to bless him with a full 
conversion. 

Dellamy and Hopkins were companions of Edwards's 
later life; but the others of the Kdwardean school to 
whom reference is now to be made may more properly be 
called successors, since they had little or no personal ac- 
quaintance with the Northampton divine. The earliest of 
these successors were two young men of Connecticut birth, 
Stephen West and John Smalley, who graduated from 
Yale in ^755 and 1756. Hoth exercised a wide influence 
through their training of theological students in their own 
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Bs, ns woll as through their writings. West was 
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ministerial labors to the little town of Colebrook, Conn., 
and from there he was called to the presidency of Union 
College, in 1799. He died in his new office on August I, 
1 80 1. Professor Park has thus summarized the curious 
likeness of this life to that of the eider Edwards : " The 
son, like the father, was a tutor in the college where he 
had been a student ; was first ordained over a prominent 
church in the town where his maternal grandfather had 
been the pastor; was dismissed on account of his doctrinal 
opinions; was afterward the minister of a retired parish; 
was then president of a college ; and died at the age of 
about fifty-five years, soon after his inauguration." In 
intellectual acumen the younger Edwards much resembled 
the eider; but he lacked the poetic nature and the warm 
mystical feeling which made the temperament of the father 
so rare a combination of the qualities of the intellect and 
of the heart. 

Jonathan Edwards the younger was, like most of the 
Edwardcan le.iders, a successful trainer of ministerial can- 
didates, numbering among his pupils men like Presidents 
Dwight of Yale and Griffin of Williams, or Rev. Drs. 
Samuel Nott and Jedidiah Morse. He edited his father's 
works; he expounded his father's system with originality 
and force; like Hopkins, he attacked negro slavery; he | 

was a power in the churches always. But he gained his 
chief repute as a developer of the Edwardcan system 
through a discussion in regard to the atonement which 
had its rise in consequence of the teachings of the intro- 
ducers of Universalism into New England. 

Universalism was first propagated on this side of the 
Atlantic by Rev. John Murray, once a disciple of White- 
field. Murray came to America from his English home 
in 1770, and founded a congregation at Gloucester, Mass., 
about 1779. From 1793 to his death, in 1815, he was* 
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Such an instance was that of Rev. Joseph Huntington, of 
Coventry, Conn., who died, in 1 794, supposedly in sym- 
pathy with his ministerial brethren, but whose posthumous 
•'Calvinism Improved" of 1796 showed him a Univer- 
salist, — the '* improvement ** being the extension of the 
divine elective decree to include all mankind. 

The title of Huntington's work shows the general doc- 
trinal attitude of the early Universalists. While some be- 
lievers in ultimate restoration, like Chauncy, were not 
Calvinists, many of this way of thinking were staunchly 
Calvinistic, and drew from the " satisfaction " theory of 
the atonement the strongest argument either for the im- 
mediate blessedness of all men at death or their final 
redemption. The younger Edwards thus stated their 
position in his " Brief Observations on the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation " of 1 784 : " The doctrine is, that all 
mankind, without exception but none of the devils, will 
be saved ; that this universal salvation will take place im- 
mediately after the general judgment, so that after that 
time there will be no punishment of any individual of the 
human race; that this deliverance from future punishment 
is obtained in the way of the most strict justice; that 
Christ having paid the whole debt, for all mankind, it is 
not consistent with justice that any man should be pun- 
ished for sin in his own person." This position was nat- 
urally more difficult for the lidwardeans than for the Old 
Calvinists to answer, so long .is the " satisfaction ** theory 
of the atonement, historically characteristic of Calvinism, 
was maintained. The Old Calvinist could reply that all 
for whom Christ died would be saved ; but that his atone- 
ment was limited, being only for the elect. But while 
the Edwardean maintained the doctrines of election and 
future punishment as vigorously as the Old Calvinist, 
he had also asserted, since Bellamy published his " True 
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" in I 750, that the ntonomcnt was general, Christ 
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at New Haven in October, 1785, and printed the same 
year, under the title of •• The Necessity of Atonement." 
In these discourses he maintained that '/ Christ has not, in 
the literal and proper sense, paid the debt for us."" God 
forgives the sinner his sin freely. The atonement did not 
satisfy "distributive justice," i.e., the reward or punish- 
ment of the individual according to his " personal moral 
character or conduct." "This atonement constitutes no 
part of the personal character of the sinner: but his per- 
sonal character is essentially the same, as it would have 
been, if Christ had made no atonement. And as the 
sinner, in pardon, is treated, not only more favourably, but 
infinitely more favourably, than is correspondent to his 
personal character, his pardon is wholly an act of infinite 
grace." 

But " justice " may be used in another sense than " dis- 
tributive." In " general " or " public " justice " any thing 
is just, which is right and best to be done " ; and in this 
sense " the pardon of the sinner is entirely an act of justice. 
It is undoubtedly most conducive to the divine glory, 
and the general good of the created system." Though 
pardon is thus wholly an act of grace, an atonement was 
necessary in order that pardon could be bestowed. It is 
essential for the wise government of God and the best 
good of the universe that " the authority of the divine 
law " should be maintained. This can only be accom- 
plished by the punishment of all offenders; or by an 
atonement " which, to the purposes of supf>orting the 
authority of the divine law, and the dignity and consist- 
ency of the divine government, is equivalent to the pun- 
ishment of the sinner, according to the literal threatening 
of the law." Such an .itonement Christ has made. By it 
" general justice to the Deity and to the universe is .satis- 
fied. Tliat is done by the death of Christ which supports 
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rity of ihc law, and renders it consistent with the 
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bom in \ 745, and a graduate of Yale in the class of 1 767. 
Mis ministerial studies were in part under Snialley, but he 
became a warm rrienil of Ilupkins; and from Hopkins, 
more than from Smallcy, the pattern of his theology was 
derived. His only p.istorate, from 1773 to 1827, was at 
Franklin, Mass., where he died at (jrcat age in 1840. A 
man of enormous industry, of nnich wit, and of exceeding 
keenness of niin<l, I^mmons's best work was as a trainer 
of can<li<Iates for the ministry, of whom it is thought not 
less than a hundred passed under his molding touch. Of 
his inHuence on the development of Congregational pohty 
there wtU be occasion later to speak. No man of his 
age was more widely a force iii the religious life of New 
England. 

In his theology Emmons developed yet further the posi- 
tions taken by Hopkins, and wliich were known by the 
I lopk'insians as " Consistent Ctilvinism." I lolincss and sin 
are " exercises " of the will ; and though Emmons appears 
to have believed' that some permanent substratum lies 
under tlicse exercises, he so emph.isized the idea that the 
mind exists solely in activity as to convey the impression 
that man's spiritual nature is simply a chain of acts or 
" exercises," each perfectly gotnl or wholly bad. In these 
.lets the will is free in the sense that it acts voluntarily, 
though the ultiiiiatc cause of all " exercises " Ts the_divine 
efficiency. " If men .ilways act under a divine operation, 
then they always act of necessity, though not of compul- 
sion." "Though God does work in men to repent, to be- 
lieve, and to obey, yet God does not repent, nor believe, 
nor obey, but the persons themselves on whom he oper- 
ates." Though the efficiency of God is the cause of all 
action, yet " no created object . . . bears the least resem- 
blance of the Deity simply because he made it. . . . It 
is, therefore, as consistent with the moral rectitude of the 
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I pruducu sinful, as holy, exercises in the minds of 
; operations and their voluntary exercises arc 
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t sin is ihe voluntary active transgression of 

, even in the case of yming children, and that 
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I'jnnions wliollj- agreed with Hopkins that the 
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about the ascendency of Edwanlcanisni in tliat institution. 
Here lie fulfilted a distinguished ailininist ration till his 
death, in iSi 7 ; but, wliat is of more moment for our nar- 
rative, here he also occupied the professorship of divinity, 
which required him to assume the pastorate of the collej^e 
cluirch and to give regular instruction to the students in 
thu-ology, preaching a series of doctrinal sermons on Sun- 
day mornings, designed to cover the outline of his system 
of divinity in four years. His own powerful personality, 
warm piety, and great ability gave these discourses wide 
popularity and much influence, not only over the students 
of the college, but with the Christian public. As " Theo- 
li^y Explained and Defended," they were published in 
181S, and again in 1823. 

Dwight earnestly opposed Hoj>kins's and I'lmmons's 
theory of the (hvinc efficiency as the cause of sinful 
choices, and affirmed that their speculations led toward a 
Pantheism much like that of Siiiiioza. Unlike the more 
strenuous teachers of the ICtlwardcan .'ichool also, he urged 
" that I\tiniHtcrs ought to advise, and exhort, sinners to 
use the Means of Grace." ' He lielil distinctly that as long 
OS a man remains unrogenerate all his acts are sinful; but 
on the question, " Whether the man, who ])cr(orms the 
act merely, is any better for performing it, than if he had 
neylectcd or refuse<i to perform it," Dwight took Old Cal- 
vinist, rather than Hopkinsian, ground, an.swcring " that, 
supposing the mtin's disposition substantially the same 
in both cases, he is less sinful when he performs the act, 
than when he neglects or refuses to perform it." " In his 
preaching and advice, a minister is not to confmc himself 
to the mere enjoining of Faith and Repentance; but is to 
CNtend them to any other conduct in itself proper to be 
pursued ; while he universally teaches these great Christian 
duties, as the immediate end of all his preaching." Nor 
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•n .icls of choice or ■'exercises," a 

hol.l IhM Ihe soul was simply ., 

hence his sjMeni was orieii called 1 

l"IJ-ui,'l.t'sU,i„ki„i,.s,.,„ctl,i„,.uu 

un.lorlies choice ; •■ there is a cause 

iclhijcnt beinss, /r«,„<„il,- i„die„c 

ci|)Ie, AITeclioris. HabiN. Vatiirc 1 

anil several others." i;i.e«here he 

as a •' disixjsitioij." and remarks- ' 

;iatiire of this ca.isc I am isnorani. 

Ill my oivn view, certainly prove<l 

■ d.sj,osilioii " is the eat.se ,.f rij;Ii|c 

ami reueneration consists in " a Relisl 

coramtmicated to it by the power 

Set. "after Re|;enoration the native 

rem.-uns; his relish for sinfnl pursuit. 

continues: and his felish for spiritual 

nients ,s never perfected on this side 

The conceiition that regeneration , 
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tinucd and intensified in the early part of the nineteenth; 
and resulted, after further development by Nathaniel W. 
Taylor and others, in the creation in Connecticut of two 
theological seminaries, representative, in their early life at 
least, of the somewhat opposing theories of later Edward- 
canism. Of these movements there will be occasion later 
to speak. 

The Edwardean movement was a theological develop- 
ment of great force and originality ; but its impulse was 
not primarily speculative. The New England mind has 
always been essentially practical. It cannot have escaped 
the reader's observation that the Liberal and the Edward- 
ean movements alike had to do with what may not im- 
properly be called the more practical doctrines of theology. 
Questions of the proper use of " means,*' of the nature of 
con\ ersion, of the extent of human freedom and responsi- 
bility, of the essence of that holiness which is characteristic 
of the Christian life, of the relation of the atonement to 
the forgiveness of the individual transgressor's sins, con- 
stituted the chief themes of these debates. But practical 
as were these topics of speculation, it may be questioned 
whether the influence of the Edwardean party over the 
churches was not greater by reason of its warm, evangelic 
life, than by reason of its doctrin<il discussions. The Ed- 
w^ardean leaders were not retired students, they were all 
of them pastors intimately associated with the life of the 
churches. They preached human responsibility and im- 
mediate repentance as New England had never heard 
these doctrines preached, even if they coupled this preach- 
ing with a high assertion of election and necessity. They 
advocated revival methods; they represented that which 
was best in the Whitefieldian movement. They urged a 
strenuous, self- forgetful type of Christian life. Edward- 
eanism was not merely, one is almost ready to say not 
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ism by many preachers who did not go to any such lengths 
as the two Boston ministers whose names have been cited. 
But though powerfully influential, Liberal Theology neVer 
gained so full control over eastern Massaclul^ictts as Ed- 
wardcanism obtained in western New England. 

//^ The half-century following the Great Awakening was a 
period of spiritual deadness, and owing to this low relig- 
ious life the growing divergence between the influences 
which were molding eastern and western New England 
was not as obvious as would otherwise have been the case; 
but the cleft between Liberalism and Edwardeanism ran 
deep, and the student who looks back upon this epoch can 
see that it was certain that if a new and general interest in 
religion should arise or the supporters of either type of 
theology should carry an aggressive campaign into terri- 
tories where the other was strong, an open separation 
could be the only result. These conditions appeared in 
the last decade of the eighteenth and the opening years 
of the nineteenth centuries, and the consequence was the 
Unitarian division, of which some account will be given 
later in our story. 

\ But while eastern and western New England were thus 
drifting really if not recognizedly apart, as the eighteenth 
century drew toward its end, the feeling of fellowship be- 
tween the Edwardeans and those of the Presbyterians who 
sympathized with their views was constantly increasing. 
The old interest in polity which had marked the seven- 
teenth century had largely been driven out by the new 
zeal for doctrinal debate. Doctrinal agreement made the 
people of western New England, and especially the Ed- 
wardeans, regard the diflerences in polity between Presby- 
terianism and Connecticut Consociationism as immaterial. 
Several of the Edwardean leaders, like the younger Ed- 
wards and Dwight, labored to secure the moce vwt\v^a.V^ 
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two tlcnoniiimtions ; and tn general the Ed- 
iitributed little to the development of Con- 
liial polity. 

, however, one conspicuous exception. To 
|cl l-juinons C^xijjreyational polity is more indebted 
y other leader of the ciyhtecnth century, not cx- 
I111 Wise, and his thought ran in the same dirc-c- 
1 Wise had aheady indicated. Knimons wholly 
L(! ihe aristocratic conception of C on t> relational ism 
|if the seventeenth century, which Wise had op- 
incisive style he declared that a Conyreya- 
is "a pure democracy, which places every 
nf the church upon a level, and gives him perfect 
dcr," III a Conjircyalioiia! Church, in all 
Y>i business, the pastor " is but a mere moilcrator; 
■spcct to voting, stands upon the same ground as 
' tr." livery church is wholly self-govcm- 
irch has as much power as another;" and 
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throughout the eighteenth century was such as to make 
natural the teachings of ICmnions regarding polity. The 
first two generations on American soil saw the growth of 
the principle of fellowship. That principle then became 
so imbedded in American Congregationalism that it has 
continued, and found constant manifestation down to the 
present day. But from the time of the Great Awakening, 
if not earlier, this centralizing tendency was supplanted by 
an emphasis on local independence. Many causes contrib- 
uted to this result; the growth of democnicy in politic<iI 
thought culminating in national inde|)endence, the doc> 
trinal divisions, the difTerenc^ of opinion as to method 
arising out of the revivals, the rapidly lessening interference 
of the civil governments in ecclesiastical affairs, all tended 
to make the ItKal church free and democratic; while the 
new impulses toward voluntary union springing out of 
missionary efforts at home and abroad, which have tended 
to centralize modern Congregationalism in united endeavor, 
did not begin to appear till the very close of the eighteenth 
century. 
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the Inlcr theological movements described in 

B!i;i])ter wurc in proyrcss the yreat period of emi- 

■ad bcyim which was to carry thousands of the 

nd.iuyhtcrs of New England beyond the borders 

iial C(jlonit:s, and ultimately to plant Conyrcga- 

|rchca across the continent to the Pacific. But 

ew West " was close at hand. 

s the earliest of these territories to be opened 

|.'tllement. Situaled nil the route between the 

nd Canada, it was not a favorable region 
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Vermont for a time, but at its close, and especially after 
the admission of Vermont as the fourteenth State of the 
Union in 1791, the increase of population was very rapid 
and the multiplication of churches correspondingly great. 
Ky 1800 seventy-four Congregational churches had come 
into being in Vermont, and they h.id been united since 
1796 in a " General Convention." The Congregational 
desire for education was exhibited in the granting of a 
charter to the University of Vermont in 1791 and to Mid- 
dlebury College in 1800, — institutions largely Congrega- 
tional in odicers and membership, though undenominational 
in their constitutions. 

A few Congregational churches were founded in eastern 
New York, besides sevend on Long Island, long before the 
Revolution. Thus churches of more or less permanence 
came into being at Kast Chester in 1665, at liedford in 
1680, «it Gloversville in 1752, and elsewhere. But the 
.settlement of central and western New York did not begin 
in force till after peace had been made with Great Britain. 
From that time onward emigration from M.issiichusetts 
and Connecticut across the Hudson was rapid. In 1791 
Congregational churches were formed at Clinton, Paris, 
and Westmoreland, one at TVanklin followed in 1792, 
others at Walton, Ilamden, and Wliitestown in 1793. 
Others yet more westward .speedily followed, «xs at Madison 
and Kast Bloomfield in 1796, Lisle in 1797, Camden in 
1798, and Canand<iigua in 1799. 

Yet the most westward of these new towns in which 
ecclesiastical beginnings were thus made was much east- 
ward of the remoter settlements of the same period be- 
yond the borders of New York. In April, 1 788, a party 
of New lilnglanders began the first plantation in Ohio, 
at Marietta. Here worship was maintained from the be- 
ginning, and here on December 6^ \19^% ^^ ^"^^ ^'o^- 
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liial church of Ohio, and the first in the " Old 

:," w.TS unlhercd. The portion of Ohio most dis- 

"f NV-H- I'ln^land sl- H Ionic 11 1 was, however, the 

^!Hl^^: of Lake Kric, — Connecticut's " Western 

The jear wliich saw the laying of ccclcsias- 

iniatioiis at Marietta witnessed the beginnings of 

|d: but tlie first churcli in the "Reserve" was 

■A amuiiy the immigrants from Pennsylvania at 

vii in I 799. Tlic earliest Congregational church, 

irond of any denomination in the " Reserve," was 

lAusiinbiirg, which dates from 1801, Under the 

immigration from New l^ngland and the Middle 

rapidly tjrew, and by its admission into the 

iRoj numbered abmit 40,000 inhabitants, — a 

which had n^cn in iRio to 230,000; and soon 

reached a million. 

iil!i])licalion of churches which kept pace with 

lea.l of new settlciiicnts cuiiKl nut have been 
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Association in June, 1775, liad to record "that the i>cr- 
plcxed & mctanchoUy State of public Affairs has bccn.a 
Disoiiiragcmciit to this Dcsiyii, & a Reason why the Col- 
lections have not been bruu^jht in, as was expected." 
But some contributions were received, even in tlic dark 
days of the Revolutionary struyyle ; ami in 1 780 the Gen- 
eral Association askc<I two pastors to ^o as missionaries 
to Vermont. Kulher discussion followed in 17S8 and in 
1791; and in j 792 a missionary was approved. At the 
same time legislative countenance was sonj^lit for soliciting 
contributions. So successfid were these appeals that in 
1 793 eight settled pastors were named as missionaries to 
go forth on tours of four months e>icli, to receive four and 
a half dollars as their weekly compensation, together with 
an allowance of four dollars a week to supply the pulpits 
which their absence left v.icant. The undertaking, launched 
with so much difficulty, was now pushed with vigor. 

As the missionary labors of the Connecticut General 
Association grew more extensive, its own conception of 
the work magnified, and in 1797 it consulted the local 
Associations of the State regarding the formation of a 
^ Missionary Society. Kncouraged by the response, the * 
, General Association on June 19, 179S, organized itself as 
, a Missionary Society, — the first voluntary Congregational 
, missionary society on this side of the Atlantic, — " to 
Chtistiani/e the Heathen in North Amcric.t, and to sup- 
port and promote Christian Knowleilgc in the new settle- 
ments within the United States." This organization was 
followed by the establishment of the " Connecticut Evan- 
gelical Magazine " in 1800, a periodical designed to pro- 
. mote acijuaintancc with missions, as well as for theologic 
, discussion; and its profits were assigned to the Missionary 
Society. In 1802 the society was chartered by the Con- 
necticut legislature. 
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lisMunury movements in Connecticut led to simi- 

;i Massachusetts. In 1 798 the " Conyrcyational 

I Society in the Counties of Berkshire and Co- 

i fornieil. embracing representatives of the 

If western Massachusetts and of the New York 

liediately adjacent. And on May 28, 1799, the 

Isetts Missionary Society" canicmto being, umlcr 

l-ncy of that Edwardean champion, Nalhanael 

In organization identical in aim with the " Mis- 

icty of Connecticut," Like its Connecticut 

J it soon began the publication of a pcriotlical, 

■ichusclts Missionary Magazine," in 1803. This 

iciety was wholly the work of the Kdward- 

fchiclly of their Ilnpkinsian wing. Two years 

er, iSoj^ the " Xcw Ilampsliire Missionary 

; into btiiig, and in 1S07 the General Con- 

■inotit began acting as a missionary society. 

lions several smaller 
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in 1S09, and the " Afassachusetts Bible Society " during 
the same year. The development of these numerous 
organizations, many of which were not intlccd peculiar to 
Congregationalism, revealed clearly the ready adaptability 
of the polity to meet new spiritual conditions by voluntary* 
organization and effort 

Under the charge of these new agencies of evangeliza- 
tion, the Congregational churches began that extensive 
sending forth of laborers into the newer irartions of the 
country which has continued to the present day, and which 
has done so much to impart a Christian character to the 
civilization of the great West. Hut these efforts soon gave 
rise to an important question of interdenominational com- 
ity, the solution of which profoundly affected the history 
of Congrcgation.ilism during the first half of the nineteenth 
centiir>-. The immigration into Vermont was almost ex- 
clusively of New l-'nglaiid origin, and hence Congregational 
institutions were established in that State without ques- 
tion ; but in New York, and even more in Ohio, the emi- 
grant from New ICnglan<l cncoinitcrcd settlers from the old 
Middle Colonies whose training was in I'rcsbyterianism and 
for whose spiritual instruction the Presbyterian Church was 
making efforts at the same time that the Congregational 
1 churches were sending forth missionaries. Presbyterian 
I and Congregational missionaries met on the same ground, 
and laboruil for the s.amc couuii unities. It sccnicd desir- 
able that some system of cooperation should be established. 
Tliis desire was the more natnral since the lulwardean 
party, and to some extent the Old Calvlnists, of Comiccticut 
and western Massachusetts had for fifty years been coming 
into closer affiliation widi the Presbyterians of the Middle 
States who largely synipnthizcd with their doctrinal views. 
The elder ICdwards was president of Princeton College, the 
younger Edwards was its graduate, nearly U^U t.K<^\.\>a,^>i.«& 
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tiliitioii at the time of luhvards's incumbency 
icir tdiiciition nt Yale. The peculiar coiisocia- 
Lin (if Coiiiifcliciit inclined many in that Slate 
).in the Connecticut churches as more allied in ( 
t with the Presbyterian biKlics than with the \ 
f Massnch II setts which held to the " Cambridge 1 

Tills feeling fnnnd frequent public exjiression. 
lies of Connecticut were often designated by 
pastors anil members as " Presbyterian." TllC 1' 
\orlli Associaiion, in 1799. formally declared// 
nslitiition of the CnniieeticiLt churches "contains// 
■lis of the church of Scotland, or Presbyterian// 
1 America." I-^ven the General Associatioiil/ 
plan offered in 17S.S by which Presbyterians and 
onalists should come into more intimate fellow- 
Scheme for an Union of the Presbyterians in 
a-id described the -Saybrook- Platform" in 1S05 
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accrcditcti. Within the next few years a similar exchange 
of (Iclcyatcs was (.'fTectcd between the Presbyterian General 
Assembly antl the State organizations of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. This arrangement con- 
tiiuietl in full (orcc till the rupture in the Presbyterian 

.body in 1837. 

' Relations Initwccn the two denominations being so 
friendly, and polity having been so little regarded during 
the doctrinal discussions which had prevailed since the 
Great Awakening, it was natural that union in missionary 
enterprises should be looked upon with favor. The motion 
to that effjct originated, apparently, with the younger 
Jonathan Hdwards, in the Connecticut General Association 
of 1 Soo, where Rtlwards, then president of Union College, 
sat as a njpresent.itive of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. Thus moved, the Association empowered its delegate-^ 
to the General Assembly to enter into negotiations " to ' 
promote harmony and to establish, as far as [>ossibIe, an 
uniform system of Church government, between those 
habitants of the new Settlements, who .ire attached to the 
Presbyterian fonn of church Government, and those who 
are attached to the congregational form." The result was 
the adoption by the Gcncnil Assembly in May, 180I, and 
by the Connecticut General A.ssociation in June of the 
s.inie year, of the famous " Plan of Union." Tliis agree- 
ment provided that missionaries should be directed to 
"promote mutual forbearance" between the adherents 
of the rc.epcclivc polities where they should labor; that 
churches of Congregational or Presbyterian preferences 
should continue to conduct their discipline in accordance 
with their chosen polity, even where their pastors were of 
the opposite type; that all ca.scs of disj»ute between a 
pastor and a church of op|>ositc inclin.itiuns .should be 
determined, if both parties ajjrccd to swc\\ ^ tvA!i\'Mt,\s^ 
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■ylcry or Association of wliich the iniiiislLr was 

Trr, liul if ayrcumoiit was iinpussililu tlicii by a 

niiicit of i;i[ii;d luiiiibcrs of Conyreyalionalists 

.•sbyicri.Tiis; ib;it in iiiixi;<l clinrchtrs a " stamiinjj 

;" of com mini i cants shuutil bo clioscn by Ihc 

adniinistLT disci|ilinc', one member of which, 

■ llic cominitloc itself, liliotild " have the same 

X and act in the I'resbylery .is a ndin^ ehlcr of 

lytcriaii chnrdi " ; and that ajipcals from the <Ie- 

y^ucli a " standuij; connniltec " shuuld be allowed, 

rcsbytcrian members of a ini.\cd church, to the 

nr in case of Cont,'rci,'atiiinal members, " tt> the 

male eimnnnnicaiits of the cluirch." Appeals 

I're^byleiy were forbidden lo members of a 

cli wiliiont tlie consent of the chiircli itself; 

i])eal niii^lit be taken by a Con[;rei;ationa1 incm- 

;menl of a " mnliial council." The " Plan" 
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_ compromise arraiiycment by which fvcbic baiuls of 
./ I Chmtiaiis cuiild be associated on the frontier would have 

I a dilTereiit look when the churches formed under it grew 
vigorous. 

Ill its actual workings, the " Plan " operated in favor of 
the I'rtsbytcriani, They were nearer the scene of mission- 
ary labor; (heir denominational spirit was more assertive 
than that of the Congregationalism of the day ; their I'res- 
bjteiies were rapiillj' spread oier the missionary districts, 
and the natural desire for fellowsliip where the points of 
seiKiralion seemed so few led Congregational ministers to 
accept the welcome offered therein. Moreover, the doc- 
trinal discussions of New I'-nyland and the <icvclopmcnt 
of Connecticut consociation ism had created a wi<Iespread 
feeling iu the <)l(Ier Congregational churches that Con- 
grei^ationalisni could not thrive in imfomied communities. 
It required the successful demonstration of experience 
wholly to remove this misconception from the New luig- 
laiid mind ; and even when western Congregationalism had 
shown its right to be, the rise of the Arminianly inclined 
theoU)gy of Oberlin, and other evidences of an independent 
spirit, led to unjust suspicit>ns of infection with doctrinal 
unsounilnesses and soniewli.it retarde<l the growth of full 
cordialily of feeling between the churches of llie Hast and 
timse in ihc West who were struggling to maintain a pure 
ty]>e of Congregationalism. No wonder, then, th.it during 
the first half of the nineteenth century the l'resbytcri.an 
body on the whole gained by the " Plan of Union " ; and 
that its ultimate result w.ns, if one may accept the figures 
given by the late Rev. Dr. A. IT. Ross, — and no one has 
devoted more thorough study to the subject, — the trans- 
formation of " over two thousand churclies, which were 
in origin and usages Congregational, into Prcsbyteri.an 
churches." It was under this " Plan " that tUti ^Q.VvQ.-a.-M. 
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i of western New York, of Ohio, of Illinois, and 

1 wore larycly laid. 

Itfluw of missionary activity was in part ilhistra- 

|it ntw manifestation of iiiterost in the advancc- 

Redcumcr's kingdom characteristic of all 

B\<)n Christendom at the close of the eighteenth 

|biil its immeiUatc apparent cause, aside from the 

ipportiinity laid on our churches by the emigra- 

tlic new era of revi\als which began soon after 

)i.Tiud of po1ilic;d distraction had been brought 

Iby the adoption of the federal constitution.. The 

excitement of the Great Awakening had 

as early as 1 744, by a period of spiritual leth- 

Ih made the era of the Revolutionary struggle the 

■e>.t spiritual vitjiliiy that our churches have 

iced. Doctrinal discussion, as h;is been seen, 

c. On the wli'ilc the ministry was brought 
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ti)u\'ciiiciit was conliiuious, f:ir-rc<iclittig, and vastly mure 
valuable in its pcrmanunt results than the Great Awak- 
ening. In 1791 a revival movement occurred in North 
Yarmouth, Mc, ; in 1792, l,ce, Mass., ICast lla<ldani and 
Lyme, Cunu., were similarly visited. Hie spiritual quick- 
eninij thus quietly begun e.\tcnded in increasing force 
all over New Kiiglantl, ihu Middle Sttttes, and the new 
West. liev. Dr. ICdward D. Griffin, then [lastor at New 
Hartford, Conn., recorded of this pcriotl; " I saw a con- 
tinned succession of heavenly sprinklings ... in Con- 
necticut, until, in 1799, I could stand at my door in New 
Hartford, . . , and numher fifty or sixty contiguous con- 
gregations laid «lown in one field of dix'inc wonders, and as 
many more in different parts of New Kngland." These 
spiritual awakenings, though local, were often of great 
strength, and they appeared here and there in New Kng- 
land and beyond her borders year after year. The [Ktwer- 
ful revivals of 1799 were prolonged at least till 1805, and 
tlien, though lessened, did not wholly cease. In 1802 
Yale College was greatly stirred. The years 1S07-08 
were seasons of quickening in KhiKle Isl.ind and western 
Massiichusctts. From 1815 to 1818 a sixth of all the 
towns in Connecticut were visited, Masstcliuselts ami New 
llaiiipshirc were much moved, while in Rutland County, 
Vt., there was almost a spiritual revolution. Again in 
1S20-23 extensive revival movements aj^pcared in New 
Kngland and the West, and once more in 1S26-27; but 
these were suqiassed in turn by the religious interest of 
1830-31. Yet later, in 1841-42, and in 1857-58, very 
extensive awakenings took place. Thus, for two genera- 
tions, the revival became the characteristic feature of Con- 
gregational religious life. These manifestations of religious 
interest had a distinct character. They were prevailingly 
accompanied by a profound conviction of sin, a sense ot 
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lottgh submission to GikI, and a conscious clian^ 
The way was prLpar<;il for tliuni in New 
Jaiul the form of cNptiiaice whicii thoy exhibited 
|niiinc(l in luryc iiicaMire by the doctrine and 
of ilic lulwardcans; and the revivals in turn 
I MdwardL'aii thcoloyy and its methods almost the 
I type among evanycJical Congregationalists dur- 
r two thirds of the period of tlicir continuance. 
■revivals were far more than the result of any 
|itturn of doctrine or method of Christian woric; 
1 general atid profound influence, quickening 
itinii the rcliyious life of the nation as a whole, 
elTect on Ctingreyationalism was ahiiost that of 
■th. 

■aJs .slinmlateil all forms of rcli{,'ious activity. 

) the introdiKlioii into New I-jigtand of the 

Liol, which Robert Raikcs hail originated at 

|.-r, l-'ni;Iainl, in 17.S0; tliey broir^lit about, speeilily 
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1807, when the first great wave of revival impulse was at 
its hcigiit. It was natural that when the thoughts of so 
many were turned toward the evangelization of the newer 
parts of their own country, the vision of missionary labor 
on a yet larger scale should rise before a few. 

Doubtless the example and appeals of the English foreign 
missionary associations, especially of the " London Mis- 
sionary Society," which came into being in 1795, prepared 
American religious sentiment to favor foreign missionary 
activity ; but, Jis far as any single human origin may be 
assigned, its inception in the Congregational churches was 
due to Samuel John Mills, — ** the father of foreign mission 
work in Christian America." Mills was born in 1783 at 
Torringford, Conn., where his father, of the same name, 
was pastor. The father was a man well fitted to give a 
missionary impulse to his son. An Mdwardean preacher 
of power, he was one of the missionary pastors .sent out 
by the Connecticut General Association in 1793, and an 
editor of the ** Connecticut ICvangelical Magazine ** ; while 
his own church experienced remarkable revivals in 1793 
and 1 799. lirought up thus in a mis.sionary atmosphere, 
the younger Mills entered Williams College in 1806, and 
here in 1808 he organized ** The Brethren," a little associa- 
tion ** to effect, in the persons of its members, a mission or 
missions to the heathen." In the spring of 18 10, follow- 
ing his graduation in 1809, Mills and his society were 
transferred to the newly instituted Theological Seminary 
at Andover; and there his missionary zeal enkindled or 
confirmed the consecration of at least six of his student 
associates. These were Adoniram Judson, a graduate of 
Brown ; Samuel Newell of I larvard, Samuel Nott of Union ; 
besides Luther Rice, Gordon Hall, and James Richards, 
with whom Mills had been associated at Williams College. 
These friends, after cousu\UV\o\\ V\\V >Jcv^ KxA'Qn^x ^x^- 
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th Rev. Messrs. Siiinucl Spiiiiy ami Saitiut;! 
iLTiDiiictI Ui apply to the General Associa- 
idiiiseHs,— a ministerial Ijody similar to the 
ral A.-isoiiatioii of Connecticut, which had 
in l.Soj and wliich represented the Old Cal- 
hvardcans i>f Masr-acliiisclts rather than the 
sii])i)i>rt anil direction in their eliuscii work, 
Jdrawn up by Jiidson and siLjncd only by Nott, 
ll, and hinisi-lf, lest a greater nnmbcr of can- 
lild imperil the enterprise by affrighting the 
i presented to the Association at Hradford, 
e 27, anil on Jiini: 2C), iSio, that body tnsti- ' 
iiierican llnard of Coniniissioners for Foreign 
put llie reqnesl of llicir pctllii>ners into cx- 
m the first it \\"ts intended tliat the lioard 
ire than a Massachusetts enterprise, though 
first planned U> go beyonil the borders of 
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uncertain at the beginning how far the churches would 
support the work. The great liluropcan wars, and the 
struggle between ICngiand and the United States which 
began in 1812, but of which the premonitory signs had 
been visible for some time before hostihticii cummenccd, 
made the problem of transportation to India, whither the 
first missionaries desired to go, one of difficulty and their 
reception uncertain. ICvcn the Massnchusctts legislature, 
from which a charter was obtained in 1812, was persuaded 
with some difficulty to create a corporation to send money 
out of the countrj-. It was not till February, 1812, after 
an encouraging bequest of $30,000 had been received from 
Mrs. Mary Norris of Salem, Mass., that the pioneer mis- 
sionaries, Judson, Newell, Nott, Hall, and Rice, were sent 
forth to India. Mills, who had been so instrumental in 
awakening a missionary spirit, was unable to go with his 
friends, though he did a noble work as a home missionary 
and an organizer of Dible societies, and died at sea, in 
iSiS, olT the coast of Africa, whither he had gone on a 
\'oyage designed to ascertain the prospect of ativancing the 
cause of Christ on that continent through the just formed 
" Colonization Society." liut even with the arrival of the 
live American missionaries at Calcutta, the difficulties of 
the undertaking seemed almost insunnountablc. The ICast 
India Company, then the ruler of such portions of India 
as were under British control, forbade them to preach lest 
commercial interests should be endangered by religious 
prejudice. Tlie result was tiiat Judson went to Hurmah, 
while, after months of negotiation. Hall and Nott obtained 
a footing at IJombay, where at length Newell joined them. 
But the perple.\itics of the missionaries and the Board were 
not yet over. On the long voyage India-ward, Judson 
had adopted Baptist principles, and Rice soon followed him. 
Thus two ol the most va\uc4 ol v\\g5r. w«s&TOWs.wa -«>>«. 
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I sent out with so iniicli l;il>or withdrew at once 

service of the Conyrcgntioiinl churches; but tlie 

1 not without its cniiipeiisalions, for it led. in 

llic founding of the " American Baptist Mission- 

tlic enlistment of that great botlj- of 

lin llic cause of foreign missions. 

lerican Hoard was purely Congregational in its 

^ original commissioners were chosen by the 

;elts General Associalinn, with the undcrstandin{r 

s tile Connecticut General Association should 

I plan it should elect a prnivortion of the number. 

ictuaily carried out in 181 1. Hut the act of in- 

the Massachusetts legislature 

is it slill is, a self-peqietiiating 

The same feeling of fellow- 

rehginus bodies that had been 

iSoi now prompted 



,r..cured fr. 
Iiiade the Hoar. 
: corporation. 
jr Calvini. 
he '• I'lau of Un 



at its met 



in September, 1S12, to choi 
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"New School" divisions of Prcsbytcrianism in 1870, the 
latter withdrew in favor of its own denominational agency, 
leaving the American Board exclusively Congregational, 
though individual Presbyterians still continue in some in- 
stances their places in its membership. 

The Board thus constituted has had a history of honor. 
Its original mission station in India was supplemented in 
1 8 16 by a mission in Ceylon; in 181 7 and 18 18 mission- 
aries began work among the Cherokees and Choctaws, then 
in Georgia and Mississippi ; 18 19 saw the s.Viling of laborers 
for the Hawaiian Islands and for Palestine. Syria became 
the seat of a mission in 1823, China in 1829, Constantino- 
ple in 1S31, Persia in 1833, the Madura district of India 
in 1834, Zululand in 1835, the Micronesian Islands in 1852, 
Japan in 1869, Spain. Mexico, and Austria in 1872, and 
Central Africa in 1880. These, with their various subdi- 
visions and branches, constitute a field of labor of infmite 
variety, as well as great extent. By 1 840 the Board could 
report that it had .sent out 694 missionaries in the thirty 
years which then embraced its history, and that it had 
gathered 17,234 members into the churches which it had 
established. The number of its missionaries during its 
first half-century w;ls 1258; while in 1894 it could declare 
that it had sent 2066 persons to the mission fields and 
had received 125,584 members into its churches. It has 
Christianized the Hawaiian and some of the Micronesian 
Islands, it has profoundly altered the life of Bulgaria and 
Asia Minor for the better, it has made creditable progress 
in India, China, and J.ipan. Such a missionary record 
may well be a cause of just satisfaction. 

A further illustration of the new spirit of voluntary 
united action in effort essentially of a missionary character 
IS to be seen in the organ\zalvot\ al tto^aVoxv otv ^v^^^^'5»^. i*^ 
and December 7, 1 8 1 $, o{ tV\e •' Kmet\c;vvv^oeviVj Vv^^ >L^vw- 
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mill for the Gospel Ministn'," which was 

lailly interdenominational and speeihly became 

ic.tn Mducalion Society," Assistance to enable 

ii;; men to secure a ministerial training had al- 

I alTorded by various synods among the Ameri- 

^terians to c:indid.-ites of their own order; and a 

ly for this jjurpose had been formed on March 6, 

e Conyrcgation.ll association meeting at I'awlel, 

,-ork was now taken np on a large scale; and, 

lit already exliibiled in the " I'lan of Union " and 

can liiiard. llie " ICdiication Society " opened its 

ip and exlLnded its aid to others than lo Con- 

.spcciaily to Presbyterians, lint as the 

lerat Assembly orgajiized its own " Hoard 

in 1S19, this connection was never very 

I anil tile " lidncnlion Society" has long been, 

is, distinctively Congregational. In 1S74 the 

1 ICdiic.ition Society " joined with the " Society 

of Clk-'iale and T!ic. iln-ical lulnca- 
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It lias nircady been seen that the liomc missionary .ictiv- 
ity of Conjjreyationalisin led to the formation of many 
comparatively local missionary societies. The examples 
of organizations on a national scale, like the American 
Board and the " Education Society," led to the creation 
at New York on May lO, J 826, of the " American Home 
Missionary Society," — a body formed on t!ic basis of a 
joint association of Presbyterians and a few members of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church which had been organized 
under the title of the "United Domestic Missionary Soci- 
ety" in 1822. The new "Home Missionary Society" was 
of course voluntary and interdenominational, and it carried 
on its work in the spirit of the " I'lan of Union." 

At its beginning the new society was largely Presbyte- 
rian in its membership; but the local home missionary 
bodies of New Kngland rapidly bcc.imc auxtliar)' to it, 
without generally surrendering their own organization. It 
was at first heartily approved by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; but on the division of the Presbyterian body 
into " Old School " and " New School " in 1837, the " Old 
School " party withdrew its countenance, declaring the 
work of the society " exceedingly injurious to the peace 
and purity of the Presbyterian Church," The " New 
School" wing continued its supix>rt, however, and.-as a 
committee o( that party alTirmed in i860, were "accus- 
tomed to regard it as, in a sense, peculiarly their own." 
Itut with the growth of denominational consciousness re- 
lations between the elements in the society became more 
strained, and by i860 the body had become predomi- 
nantly Congregational, drawing five sevenths of its receipts 
from Congregational sources and reckoning seven tenths 
of its mission fields to the same denomination. As a re- 
sult, the " New School " Presbyterians withdrew \i\ ta-N-tK 
of more {Vistinctly denominational agctvcics c\ "^w <i'«'«^ 
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37, 1S6!. and the society became wliolly Con- 
il, — a chnnye which was tardily recotiiiiited in 
he alteration of its name to the" Congreyalional 
issionarj' Society," It has done an immense 
-prcadiny Cliristian institutions thronghont the 

in sii]i]inrtiii^' feeble churches in all jKirts of the 

iSg^ il ctnild report tliat it had organized G12 1 
.if wliich 2978 hud become sclf-sujtportiiii;. In 

it had 2002 missionaries 011 its rolls, and was 
■^ rej^ular relij^nons worship at 3S41 stations. 
idiiit ihat the New I-:iiyland of the new revival 
1 bi'L;ari about [791 was a mnch more spiritnally 

ami active lan.l than the New Knyland of most 
^hlLi'MlIi cciilTiry; ami it was fortunate for the 
(iniial clmrchcs lliat this outburst of missionary 
his new sense < if Cliristian privilege and obligation 
: jll^t befnrc the separation between church and 
elTected which altered the whole system of fman- 
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and Arian writers ; and of the teachings of men of talent 
and in many ways of worth, like Lemuel Briant, Jonathan 
Mayhcw, and Charles Chauncy. It has been seen that by 
the end of the Revolution there were, or had recently been, 
pastors in eastern Massachusetts who openly denied the 
total depravity of man, who publicly controverted the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and who advocated high 
Arian views of the Godhead. These men naturally dwelt 
in their preaching on the moral duties and on the cultiva- 
tion of the virtues, rather than on their doubts and disbe- 
liefs. Preachers who are unopposed usually prefer to be 
positive rather than negative ; and till the Unitarian posi- 
tion was fully brought out by the criticisms of its oppo- 
nents, the sermons, and doubtless the thinking, of the 
Liberals were more marked by omissions than by actual 
denials. Then, too, the prominence given by the Revolu-r 
tion and the subsequent era of political creation to the 
rights and duties of man made it natural for ministers of 
no great keenness of doctrinal interest to make ethical 
questions their main burden of discourse; and no ministers 
were more patriotic in the Revolutionary struggle or more 
hearty in entering into discussion of the problems which it 
involved than the Massachusetts Liberals. 

The first organized avowal of anti-Trinitarian beliefs was 
made by the congregation worshiping jn King's Chapel, 
— the oldest I^piscopal body in Boston. The rector of 
that society. Rev. Henry Caner, had fled to Halifax 
with his loyalist friends when Boston was evacuated by 
the British in 1776, and it remained without a minister 
till 1 782, when the congregation called Rev. James Free- 
man, a young man of twenty-three. Both minister and 
people found that their views were so strongly anti-Trini- 
tarian that the expressions oi \\\e Yt3L'^'CT-^ocN^>^^\^ ^vs*- 
tastcful, and they proceeded m \7%S ^^ xe\\s^ >Jcv^ ^o^^sw^**- 
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ursc of action which Freeman warmly clc- 

1 the piiljiit, liut such rnthcal anti-Trinitarian 

Itnrally led l!i^hni)s Seabiiry of Connecticut and 

\i{ New York to refuse ortlinatiun, and thcre- 

ivember 18, 17S7. the representatives of King's 

jircsj.'ilion IheniscK'cs set I'rccni.in ajiart to his 

|li ns an early Ccnyrcyational church might liave 

linistcr. 

tiiin of the ancient I'-piscoiial congregation of 

rcgankd as extreme, and it produced no im- 

Jcct iiu (he Congregational churches of the town ; 

I'neral i)re\aleiice of an ti -Trinitarian sentiments 

is uvidenced by the publication in 1795 by 

reniy Helkna]), par^lor <if the Congregational 

I I'ederal Street, of a " Collection of I'^nlms and 

This aid to worship, which soon came into ex- 

e in lioslon and vicinity, while cx|trcssiug the 

for the Saviour and giving him a high 
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tlic iticrcnsc. I nm acqiiaintc<l with a number of ministers, 
particularly in the southern part of this State, who avow 
and publicly preach this sentiment" 

While these theories had been spreading in eastern 
Massachn setts, the Kdvvardcan teachings of western Mas- 
sachusetts and of Connecticut had also been gaining a 
foothold in the region. At Plymouth Chandler Kobbins, 
a pupil and friend of HcUamy, held the pastorate of the old 
Mayflower CInirch from 1760 to 1799; at Newburyport 
the able Ilopkinsian Samuel Spring was pastor from \^^^ 
to i8ig; Charlestown had for its minister, from 1789 to 
1S20, the gifted and polemic Jcdidtah Morse, a pupil of 
the younger Kdwards; while Xathanael limmons, the 
most powerful leader of the ultra-Hdwardcan school, made 
his home a theological seminar)* an<l his pulpit <a thcologic 
fortress at Franklin from 1773 to 1S27, With the begin- 
ning of the revivals and the new sense of religious privilege 
and obligation which began to manifest itself in a mission- 
ary spirit during the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
the influence of these men was greatly increased. They 
and iheir party had been the advocates of a more spiritual 
and evangelical type of religion in the depresse<l period 
before the revivals began, and the new re\ival spirit at 
once made Edwardcan men and measures popular wher- 
ever the Liberal theology had not won complete control. 
As the eighteenth century drew toward a close the more 
conservative churches began to awake. In Kssex County, 
for instance, during the decade of 1791 to 1801, "the 
churches are aroused to scrutinize more carefully the doc- 
trinal views of their pastors; and when a pulpit is vacated 
by the removal of an Arminian, or a semi-Arminian, it is 
somehow pretty sure to be filled with a man ot a. wv^i^^. 
Ortbotlox slamp": ant\ the same ft\\v\^ N\as Uv*»i.» w^'i "'^'^ 
lessdcgrcc, of other districts oleas\CTV\^Vass.^Ocv\i^Vw- "Vs* 
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iiiitl Old Ciilviiiists, withuut wholly lynoring 

ILLS, ft.-ll tliat lliL'y liad a common cause to dc- 

■;ui,'i; of what llicy loved to dusignntc as that 

Llical triilli." As tiic iilw cvanydical iiiove- 

■nc more p run on need and agyressive, ministers 

s who .sympathized with it bcgLan to rccoyniic 

|nc of their associates had drifted almost unpcr- 

> Liberalism, and to wonder how such changes 

I taken place aronnd them without concealment. 

charge, thouyh a few passages td support it 

(ileii from the wrilinys of Freeman and others, 

.1 injustice to the Liljcrals ; it was ratlicr that 

iservative element had been asleep. 

of tile evangelical awakening began to be 

le t!o.^e of the cightecnih century, and with 

le of Kdwardean and rcvivalistJc feeling the 

elements became decidedly aggressive and 

anli-Trinilarian.s fruni ihe Con- 
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sacluisetts General Association, — an assembly additional 
to, and more ellicient than, the ancient Ministerial Con- 
vention. The new organization came into favor with some 
difficulty. It wiis recognized and opposed as the work of 
the evangelical . party ; but the extreme Independency of 
Nathanael I^lmmons led him and his Hopkinsian friends to 
show the same hostility to the enterprise that the Liberals 
manifested for other reasons. Its formation, however, was 
a distinct proof of the incrctising strenuousness of the 
opponents of advancing Liberalism, and of the growing . 
tightening of theological lines. 

he first church to be divided by the rising contest, — 
unless the rather obscure schism at Taunton in 1792 be an 
exception, — was, curiou.sly enough, the old Pilgrim Church 
at Plymouth. After the death of Rev. Chandler Robbins, 
in 1 799, the Plymouth Church called Rev. James Kendall, 
— a man of ** liberal '* sentiments, — as their pastor, by a 
small majority of the communicants but with the well-nigh 
unanimous cipproval of the parish. His ordination was 
followed after some months by the withdrawal, on Octo- 
ber I, 1 80 1, of almost exactly one h.ilf of the members of 
the ancient church, and their constitution into a church of 
the ancient faith, while the Mayflower Church, as an organ- 
ization, passed fully to the party soon to be known as- 
Unitarian. A year later, September 8, 1802, Rev. Sam- 
uel Worcester was dismissed from his charge at I**itchburg, 
Mass., because of a Calvinism displeasing to the parish, 
though not distasteful to the church. 

Rut the first real test of strength between the two parties 
that was tried on any considerable scale took place over 
the choice of a successor to the decidedly Old Calvinist, 
Rev. Dr. David Tappan. whose dcalU, \tv A^w^^>y5X^ \*^<^\x . 
)dt vacant the Hollis Professorship ol YAnwaVj \tv\\^xN^\^ 
CoJlcire,—a choice which dclcrm\t\cA \\\\^X xw^nx^^^^^"^"^^^ 
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t in tli.it seat of Ic.irninjj. Tlic importance 

Isioii was keenly felt, and both siilcs put forth 

At ihc lime of Tappan's death the corpora- 

H[iinlly liividcil and no choice was made. The 

Tof the Liberal side was Rev. Henry Ware, of 

[Mass., his opponents favored Rev. Jesse Apple- 

inptuii, N. H., soon to become president of 

>llcye. In them the two types of theology 

lyht into opposing contrasL Death having 

lie complexion of the corporation, the struggle 

Bl'ehriiary 5, 1805, in the election of Ware, and 

■ifcst passage of New England's oldest college 

Irol nf the aiiti-Triiiilarians. 

sion as to the fntiire attitude of Harvard Col- 

L-d public alUiition as nothing yet had done; it 

iiiediate occasion of the foundation of Andover 

as there will be cause to note a little later in 

|r; .-md it was speedily follnweil by a bitter liter- 
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can be no doubt that it did much to comi>cl the Liberals 
tu define their poMtiun. United with the decidedly Hoji- 
kiiibiai) " IMassaehusctts Missionary Magazine" hi iSoS, it 
ultiinntely became in a certain sense the ancestor of tiiat 
non-polemic medium of Cunj^rcgational missionary intel- 
ligence, tlic " Missionary Herald," which is published by 
the American Itoard to the present day. 

One more publication of the year 1805 attracted wide 
attention, — the work of Rev. John Sherman, of .MansRcId, 
Conn., entitled " One God in one Person only, and Jesus 
Christ a l)einj>; distinct from Go<t, dependent upon Him 
for his Kxistence antl his various Powers." Iliis was the 
most positive anti-Trinitarian treatise that had yet origi- 
nated in New England. Sherman wiis in a region where 
Liberalism found little ministen.tl sym)xitliy, and he was 
promptly dismissed by a mutual council, though approved 
by a large portion of his congregation. The transaction 
caused much <liscussion, and coming so speedily after the 
Harvard College controversy, added fuel to the flames of 
public excitement. 

Meanwhile the Liberal pulpit of Itoston had received two 
notable .accessions in the {>ersons of Rev. William Kllcry 
Channing, — on the whole the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can Unitarians, — who became pastor of the Federal Street 
Church in i S03 at the age of twenty-three ; and of Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster, who entered the service of Brattle 
Church in January, 1S05, when not quite twenty-one, and 
died seven years later, but who hvcs in tradition even yet 
as one of the most gifted of American preachers. Both 
these ministers greatly advanced the popul.arity of Lib- 
eralism in the town of their labors; and the situation be- 
came one increasingly demanding yjo^vlvvt 5i,c\;\c>t\. '* "^(t 
evangelical party was not to be dwcw ^w«v ft«. V<cA. 
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villi tliis fucliiiy, doubtless, that Rev. Dr. 
i;i;lic;ii chainpiun uf CliarlL-stown, procured 
It of Ruv. Jo^lllla Iltiiitin^ton, a Yale ymdu- 
stiidkd tlicoloyy under I'rcsideiit Timothy 
- Morse himself, as collcafjue pastor o{ 
|h Ciuircli, — the most const irative of all the 
—ill May, i8o3. A few months later, — 
—the Secoml Church in Dorchester settled 
■lica! minister in the person of Rev. John 
to fill a prominent place hi the thcologi- 
|f the next few years. Hnt it illnstratcs the 
■ iindiviiled state of Conyrcyationalism that 
ihe^c installaliuiis Morse and Chaiiiiiny took 
in ihe scr\ice'^, antl at the second Ch.inning i 
;erinon, 

ire pusiiivc and ai^yrcssive evanyclical .id- 
ion, on I'elirnary 27, iSotj. jjartly 
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on any one article in the list of doctrines just mentioned, 
the belief or rejection of which I consider essential to the 
Christian faith or character." 

The ancient New Kngland custom approved far more 
fretiiicnt putpit exchanges than are customary at pres- 
ent, — in many towns as often as once in three or four 
weeks, — and about the time of Griffin's settlement the 
evangelical party bcj;an to draw what eventually pro\'ed 
the line of separation between them and the Liberals by re- 
fusing to exchange with those whose soundness they sus- 
pected. Kcv. John Codnian, whose settlement at Dorches- 
ter has just been noted, was a leader in this movement, and 
the defense of his right thus to refuse ministerial fellowship 
caused him a bitter contest with a part of his parishioners, 
resulting in the calling of two councils, in iSi i and 1812, 
and his maintenance of his pastoral position only by the 
casting vote of the moderator of the latter of these bodies. 
The position of exclusion fn>m fellowship thus taken by 
Co<lman and others towar<l the Liberals was a sign of the 
growing strength an<l sclf-resi)cct of the evangelical party ; 
and the breach now opening was rapidly widened by an 
event of the year 1815, In 1812 Rev. Thomas Belsham, 
of London, who since the death of Priestley had been the 
leader of the Knglish Unitarians, had published a " Life 
of the Rev. Theophiliis Lindscy," in which he had printed 
letters from I'reeman and other prominent citizens of Bos- 
ton giving accounts of the progress of Liberalism in that 
connniinity. For some reason the work attracted little 
notice at first : but in 1815 the portions relating to America 
were republished In a pamphlet at Boston, probably at the 
instance of Morse, under the title of "American Unitarian- 
ism ; or, A Urief History of the Progress and P^fi^AwV.'iiVaMs. 
of i\\c Unitarian Churches \i\ AmcuesL." Tms V'*^'^'^*^'*^^ 
aroused great commoUon ; anA \U tcA ^x-gMSvcacw:-^ -«*»• 
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uvitlciit in ilH title. The word " Unitarian" at th»t <I.iy 
pi>iJiilarly si-iiiifitcl an nsxFlKi of the mere humanity o£ 
C.'hrist, 1111(1 ;i M.nii-inalcrialist in rclitjioii, such as I'licstley 
liii(l ItcL'ii. Such ft " Uiiiiariaii " Bcl^ham was to a Wt;c 
i;\tuiit. nutthc liosiiin I. ibemls, with possibly one cxcc^- 
tinn, wt-rc i'till Ari.ms and sii^Tnaturali»>tx, Ihty were not 
" Unitarians " in the then odious scasc of that word. Yet 
Frecniiin nmi William Wells, DvUhnin's corn;K(>ondcnts, 
had spoken I'f the nmveinent as " Unitarian," am! Ifclshain, 
\Ui<i wii-i a ■' Unitarian " in the fricsllcian sense, had natu- 
nilly ni;nle the nmst nf ihe eiiithet, though Wells at least 
tiii.k iircmpt occa-'iiMi m declare tliat he had ut^ed the tcnn 
til in.licale "a Chrisliati, not ji Inliever in tlu: il.K-lrino of 
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came into the field, within a month of the ** Panoplist's " 
review, with a protest against " the Aspersions contained 
in a late number of the * Panoplist,' " in the form of a letter 
to Rev. S. C. lliacher, a brother Boston minister. In this 
letter he described the method of the " Panoplist " as a 
" criminal instance of unfairness," and declared that the 
statement that ** the great body of Liberal Christians are 
Unitarians, in Mr. Belsham's sense of that word ... is 
false." "The word Unitarian, taken in . . . its true 
sense, . . . includes all who believe that there is no dis- 
tinction of persons in God." In that sense, Channing 
averred, '* My worship and sentiments have been Unita- 
rian ;'* but his Unitarianism and that of most of his brethren 
held, he affirmed, " that Jesus Christ is more than man, 
lat he existed before the world, that he literally came 
from heaven to save our race, that he sustains other offices 
than those of a teacher and witness to the truth, and that 
he still acts for our benefit, and is our intercessor with the 

; Father." To this letter. Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, who 
had been dismissed from his Fitchburg charge for his 
evangelical sentiments in 1802 and who was now settled 
at Salem, Mass., made vigorous reply. Channing in turn 
answered, and a sharp exchange of pamphlets followed. 
But the fact was that though the Liberals might protest 
against ** a system of exclusion," the separation between 
them and the evangelical party was a reality, and a defi- 
nite name for the new denomination was a great conven- 
ience. So convenient was it that Channing and the other 
Liberal leaders began at once to use the term ** Unitarian " 
to describe their own party, though of course in the since 
popular New Kngland signification of a deuier o( tV\a 
Trinity, wiihoui defining the cxacl c\usK\Vv oV >\\aX. ^'^t^vA. 
The Unitarians were now to u\\ u\leuVs^»'X\s^A\\c.\.^^^^^'^^ 

wation, though this distinction became moxe TOaxv\\e^^ ^^^^ 
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4utical withdrawal from fellowship with them more 

:ct1 after 1819. On May 5thof that ycnr Channing 

his famous sermon at the ordination of Rci-, Jarcd 

I at Itallimore, Md., — a sermon whtcli was a careful 

Iforth not only of the doctrine of the nature of God, 

I the whole system of God's dealings with men, as 

|-acher conceived ihcm. Though not representing 

;nt type of modern Unitarianism. it has been 

s a Unitarian classic. To this discourse I'rof. 

IStiiart of Anduvcr yave a stronj^ reply ilnrin^ the 

ir, to which Prof. Andrews Norton of Har\-ard, 

Iji^l^'s friend, mai!c answer defending the Umtarinn 

Channiny's Hallimurc sermon was also the oc- 

|i)f the vigorous " Letters to Unitarians" put forth 

1 by I'r.if. Leonard Woods. Stnart's colleague at 

, which drew forth tlie " Letters to Trinitarians 

ini^ls " fnun I'rof. 1 lenry Ware of I larvard. This 

ich followed on both si.lcs 

of doctrines in debate, but it ^ 
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ham, Mass., in iSiS. In that town the majority of the 
church- members beiiiu evangelical, the society, i.e., the 
k'tjal voters of the I'irst Parish of Dcifham, who were pre- 
poiKlcratinjrly Unitarian, took the initiative and, in spite of 
the protests of two thirds of the church, called Rev. Alvan 
I^imsunas thetrministcrand invited a council of Unitarians 
to ordain him. The council, which inclutled Clianninj^, 
Ware, ('resident Kirkland of Harvard, and other men of 
promtnonce, showed its [Kirtisan spirit by voting;, in. spite 
of a protest from the majority of the church, that " whereas 
cases may exist in which a majority of a cluirch do not 
concur with the religious 5<x;iety in the call of a minister, 
. . . such cases may still be &o urgent as to authorize an 
eccle.siastical council to proceed to the ordination." Natu- 
rally the council felt that such an astounding departure 
from Confjregational usage demanded an explanation, and 
they therefore adopted a long justificatory declaration in 
which they alTinncd tliat " the council regard the well- 
known usage, according to which, the first step in electing 
a pastor is taken by the church, as in the main wise and 
beneficial"; but also claimed "that circumstances m.iy 
exist in which a minister may be ordained over a i>arish 
witlioiit the concurrence of the church cminected with it " ; 
and that "greater good is to be exjyected to this society 
and to the church in general" from this ordination than 
from its refusal. Hut it is not surprising that this " greater 
good " was not apparent to the e\-angelical majority of the 
church, which now withdrew from the Unitarian minority. 
Tile legal question now arose as to which faction of the 
ancient church was the iMrst Church of Dedham, and 
entitled to use the meeting-house and property of the 
society; and this case was carrie<i to the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, where after arguments by Daniel Webster 
and Thcron Metcalf on the various mente o\ >^t ^xs^vsViiN^ 
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■ n iS3_o tli.nt a churcli exists only in ( 

July, and in caso of division in the church 

11 which is rccoj^iiizcd by (he society has a 

no ;iiid the use of the property, 

lopcrntioii of thia Dcdhiim decision the pre- 

fianism of the societies in many of tlie .ineiciit 

urn Ma^^iicliiiselts led to the eiirolhncnt of 

uiisiderable proi>ortioii of the earliest Con- 

irchcs of New I'nyhmd in the list of Uiiita- 

A cnri'fid nport prepared by a connilittce 

ulniseHs Geiieral Association in 1836 eim- 

■s of ecclL-sia-^lical divi-iion, in which 390O 

iiibcrs ivithdresv, leaviiiL,' property to the 

lan $fjoo,ooo fi.r the use of 1282 Unitarian 

who remained, lint wliile the excision of 

IS a cause of ilivision in many churches, it 

at a consideralile number of ancient 

ii.l lliernsi'lvcs wilhnnt serious eon- 
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The Unitarian movement was almost strictly local. Out- 
side of eastern Massachusett-s the adjacent portions of New 
Hampshire, and one or two of the older towns of Maine, 
it has gained little footing. No Connecticut church has 
ever become Unitarian, except that of Brooklyn, and there 
the evangelical portion has kept the name and mainlaine<l 
the field in large measure. Connecticut soil has proved 
nnfavorablu for the planting of Unitarianism. A few Uni- 
tarian churches have found riH)t in western Massachusetts 
and Vermont; but in general the regions where lulward- 
ennismhad become powerful before 1800 have given scanty 
welcome to Unitarian .specnhitions. Nor has Unitarianism 
itself escaped the control of an ever- increasing radicalism. 
The Arian and supernatural type of the scjKiratinn gave 
place largely to the "transcendental" school before the 
middle of the century was reached, and while Unitarianism 
includes all shades of belief from a conservatism that is 
almost iirthotlox to a radicalism ready to (lispen!^; with the 
Christian name altogether, its general tendency has carried 
it farther and farther away from the now seemingly mod- 
erate liberalism of a Channing or a Norton. 

The Unitarian excision is the only separation of imjHir- 
tance in the history of American Congregationalism, Uni- 
tarianism was a movement of slow growth, a gradual change 
in attitude toward the main truths of the gospel, and was 
to sonic extent due to the introduction of a dilTercut type 
of cidturc from that which had characterized New Kngland. 
In no invidious sense it may be said that a high degree of 
moral rectitude of conduct, a general dilTusion of material 
comfort, and a comparatively unemotional type of relig- 
ious experience, had idealized human nature in the thought 
of many, so that a \iv\A perception of the power of sin and 
of the greatness of the redemption necessary to overcome 
its clTccts had been lost. The Svvvnc cq.wSv'Cwm. <:&. 'j^-wsv^ 
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Mil! ML,' tcndctt to develop in the class 

I [liiwti hilly api>cale(l that keen .ip- 
fiMiii wliich makes tlic roll of New 
CIS si> laryely a recoril of Unitarian 
a-^ in the iiinvemetit al.so a deep and 

II fiilinji and a hiyh sense of duty, 
ciinrliiiiiiis but to the finer ethical 
.111 tr.tiriin^ wliicli Unitarians and 
cjii, wliicli made many of the Unita- 
t^iiU'i'^ i>f social and pilitical reform. 
ikh cN amplified many noble and dc- 
i niiiiu conspicuous representatives; 
litiial [tiiiiit of view, none the less a 

tmuli with those needs and feelings 
>,il li;is nlways rccoi^nizcd as deepest 
■iiife in its Ijiter slajjc w:»s over 
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homagt: and pniycr; and that the death of Christ is made 
effectual to human salvation by rcconcilinjj God to man, 
and satisfying; thu claims of an insulted and outraged haw. 
Uiiitarianism denies that these are doctrines uf the Gospel, 
and offers very different doctrines, sustained by Scripture, 
in their place." In making this denial Unitarianism brnkc 
with the consciousness of the church universal, and made 
a separation between itself ami evangelical Congregation- 
alism not only inevitable but desirable. 

The third important result of the awakened religious 
zeal of the churches was the introduction into New Kng- 
land of a new system <)f theological education. The main 
design for which Harvard and Vale had been founded was 
to train up a learnc<I ministry, and they had fulfilled their 
purpose, judged by the low educational standards of the 
colonial era. It is difficult to imagine what New I-'ngland 
would ha\'c become had it not been for their noble work. 
Rut that work was limited. The original courses of in- 
struction at these colleges presu]>posed that the graduates 
woidil chieHy enter the mini.>itrj', anil laid emphasis on 
theology, Greek, and 1 lebrcw, as well as on dialectics ; but 
the youth of the students and the elementary character 
of the curriculum gave the graduates what would now be 
considered an CNceedingly scanty technical training. It 
was the custom, however, from early times fi>r occasional 
students to return to college after graduation for a few 
months, or iM;rhaps a year or two, of reading under the 
direction of the |>re.sident and with the advantages of the 
librarj'. The deficiencies of the system were recognized 
in the eighteenth century and led to the foundation of the 
Mollis Professorship of Divinity at Harvard by the gift of 
a generous Baptist merchant of London, Thomas HoHis, 
in 1721. In 1746 the beginnings of a professorship of 
divinity were made at Yale, though the chait vias TOi\. ^VV^A 
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1 1755. lint tliougli tlu'Nc iipi>i>iiiiiiivnl)i scciircti mure 
less regular k-cturuM on ductriiKiI, liistoricnl, .iml cxcifcti- 
,1 topics fur tlig uiiikryradunlcs, tlit-y urvfc not a. very 
fick-nl or vi^ry jjoinilar iiionns of iiistntclton. It Ik-o'IIIW! 
cri:a;«iiii;ly the ciisli.ni, especially nftir the midtllc of the 
^htccnth century, for ministerial lantlidalcs In Inkc a 
w nicintlis of stiiily with siinii; pniiiiiticitt miitUtcT, — un«l 
(uiyh many of the New Knylaml clci^J* thus rcttivcd 
luionls into their houselioIiU, tlic ICdu'vdcan Iciilcn 
i>.->t extensively en^a'^etl in this lihorofetllicnlion. Such 
timalu conncclion of juipil ainl ti.ichcr had much value 
initiating [he cainliilate into nuilnKls of pa-storal labor, 
111 faniiliariiting liitu with (HK-.tiiir.s of pmcticiil jKirisli 
Iministration, ami bcynml that he ohlAini.il an intiinale 
qnaiiitaiice \\ iih the system of jiuleniic (Uvinity of which ^ 
s teacher was the exponent. The mcthcnl pni|>n^atvd 
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tn-o elements, — an extreme luhvanlean section, the Mop- 
kinstans, nr " Consistent Calvinists " ; and an Old Cntvinist 
section of varyiny decrees of strenuoiisness. The I!op- 
kinsiaiis had founded the " Massachusetts Missionary 
Society," and its " Magazine " ; tlic luind of the Old C.il- 
vinists was more conspicuous in the beginninjjs of the 
Massachusetts General Association and the " I'anoplist," 
lliith jxtrties were being brought into union by their com- 
mon opposition to Liberalism, but during the opening 
years of the century they still felt considerable jealousy of 
each other. No»v, on the defection of Harvard, repre- 
sentatives both of the Old Calvinists and llopl^insians in 
Kssex County, Mass., began in [So6 to lay their plans, each 
party at first entirely without knowledge of the others 
purposes, for the planting of a theological seminary. 

The Old Calvinist movement had its center at Andover, 
where Samuel and John Phillips ha<I founded the most 
famous of New Knglaml academies in 1778. The 1 'hill ipses 
were men of great political ami social prominence, of ster- 
ling character, and of Old Calvinist principles, and tliey 
had given to their academy a strongly religious bent, 
had directed that the main doctrines of the gospel should 
be taught in it, and had even contemplated the eventual 
establishment in the academy of a professorship of divinity 
similar to the chair:i at Harvard and Vale. John I'hillips 
had also left funds in charge of the trustees of the academy 
to assist students" in the study of divinity under the direc- 
tion of some eminent Calvinistic minister," — funds from 
which students were aided from 1797 to 180S in their, 
training under one of the Andover pastors. It was natural, 
therefore, that the thoughts of the Old Calvinists rcganling 
a theological seminary .should group themselves about the 
•icadcmy at Andover; especially since the most prominent 
of the projectors of the plan was Prof. l£liphalet Pearson, 
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llic lir.sl itriiiciij.ri of tlic ncailciiij^, and tiad 
yf its trustees diiriiiy liis iiictiiiibciicy uf the 
vv at Harvard from 1785 lo 1S06- Now. in 
roi^iicd his profL-ssor;;iiip and returned to 
iiiL-ial that the loss of Harvard to the Lib- 
d uncri;clic citiiritcr-actlon. With I'carson 
>ciateil in fuMiiiti^ llie plan for the seminary 
c, iif Charlcstdwn, thcilnyically an Mdwnrd- 

flMj of Dttij^ht, but broadly sympathetic with 
i^ts, II man whose activity n.s an opponent 
"ianisin has already been nuled, and Samuel 
iliiver lawyer. Above all there were the 
vlio evitiliially ciintril»ntL-d the necessary 
Abbi.l, .Madam I'h.ebe I'hillip;;. the widowed 

|Li\v of Samuel riiilliijs, the bi'iiefaetor of the 

■ M,ii John Phillips. Jr., of v\ndovcr. In 

y .\>^otialiori," enibraeiiiy I'earson, 
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With Dr. Spring was associated his much younycr friend. 
Rev, Leonard Woods, pastor from 1798 at West New- 
bury, a man who was classed with the Mopkinsians in early 
hfc, but whose catholic and judidous spirit, wide friendships, 
and sympathy with all types of New Ivngland Calvinism 
admirably fitted him to conciliate all the elements of the 
evanj^clical party. Under the influence of Spring and 
W'ootis three laymen of wealth and character, William 
Barllctt and Moses Brown of N'ewburyport, and John 
Norris of Salem, became interested by the beginning of 
1807 in the foundation of a seminary, which they thought 
might be located at West Newbury and have Woods for 
its teacher of theology. None of these laymen were church- 
members at this time, and Drown alone became so, but 
they were men of the old New England type, much in- 
terested in religion, and solicitous for the advancement 
of the churches. These three laymen, whose contribu- 
tions did much to make Andover Seminary a strong institu- 
tion, were to be known in its history as the "Associate 
Founders." 

The intentions of the two parties became known to each 
other through the intimacy of Woods and Morse growing 
out of their association in ihe publication of the " Panoplist," 
and to both of these friends it seemed desirable that the 
Old Calviiiistsand I lopkinsians should combine their forces 
in one strong seminary. Professor Pearson soon warmly 
espoused the same cause, and to his untiring efforts the 
ultimate accomplishment of the union was chiefly due. 
But Spring was suspicious of the full orthodoxy of the 
Old Calvinists, and disinclined to compromise, and Emmons 
threw his great influence in the same direction. It looked 
as if two hostile institutions would be erected almo&t swi«. 
by side; and believing t\^at un\on vjas viv\W.\iw^^S«-. "^^ 
"Founders" signed the cot\s\\1\iV\o'(v oV ^i^'i^ -^TOsraw*- 
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■ on August 31, 1807, and committed it to the 
lof I'liillijjs Academy, who accepted the trust two 
llie tlic'oloyical standard now laid down by 
Linders " for the test of professorial orthodoxy was 
rement that each instructor should " be a man of 
lid orthodox principles in Divinity according to 
p of sonnd words or system of evangelical doctrines, 
lorn the Scriptnres, and denominated the Westmin- 
Lnibly's Shorter Catechism," 

liroiiyh the persistence of Pearson and \\'oods the 
1 union was revived; and at last mutual conces- 
Ivliich thccliiefyencrosity was exhibited by the Old 
1, brouyht about the desired result. To the IIop- 
llhe Westminster Shorter Catechism, which was a 
B>ry creed test in the estimate of the Old Calvinists 
T,or, did not seem suflicient. Moreover, it appeared 
1 IlopWinsians that the choice of professors 
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incnmbetit of a chair cnduwcd by the" Associate Founders " 
was required, in addition, to be a "consistent CatvJnist." 
A self-pur]H.'tuating " Hoard of Visitors" was also named, 
chained tu see that the provisions of the trust were duly 
executed by trustees and professors, from whose decision 
an appeal might be taken to the Supreme Court of Mas- 
siicliusetts. This complicated system of goicriiment, the 
only basis on which the two parties would unite in found- 
in<{ a single institution, was accepted by the trustees of 
Fhilh]>s Academy on May lO, 1808, and thus became the 
constitution of Andover Seminary. In the same spirit of 
euncitiation, Samuel Abbot, the Old Calvinist " Founder," 
who had retained the right to appoint the first professor 
to tlie chair of Christian Theology which he had endowed, 
chose Leonard Woods; and the "AsM>ciatc Founders," 
lIopkiiiMaris tlion^h ihey were, chose ICIiplialct Pearson to 
their professorship of Natural llieology. And so the 
seminary was opened fur students on September 28, iSoS, 
with an attendance of thirty-six. 

The inauguration of Andover Seminary was an event 
of prime imixirtaiice in the history of Congregationalism, 
It was the beginning of a new era of theologic education, 
it was the most formidable barrier erected .igainst the 
spread of Unitarianism, it was a focus of missionary zeal, 
and its successful foundation marked the union between 
Old Calvinism and Kdwardcanism in eastern Massachusetts, 
a union which averted a very serious division in the evan- 
gelical forces at a time when all their strength was needed. 
The seminary had from the first the confidence of the 
churches, — a confidence which was amply justified by the 
character and ability of its early professors. Under the 
guidance of Lcou.-ird Wooils in the chair of Theology from 
1808 to 1846; of Moses Smart, who came from the First 
Church in New Haven, Conn., to succeed Pearson in iSio, 
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jcciipancy of the professorship of Sacred Lit- 
iniicd till 1848; and of Ebcnczcr Porter, who 
jr of Sacred Rhetoric from 1S12 to iS32,.not 
inisterial candidates trained as they never had 
erica, but a far-reachiny impidse was given to 
tiidies on this side of the Atlantic. Systematic 
the technical sense of that term, was esteemed 
more important branch of a seminary curricu- 
lan now, and the careful, clear, and thorough 
)f Professor Woods wiis of course of prime tra- 
llis work was of the utmost value, standing as 
is theology in broad sympathy with Old Cal- 
Kdwardeans, in completing that union of the 
forces which his election to the Andover pro- 
;ul foreshadowed. But Professor Sluart did a 
arcely less value by his enthusiastic leadership 
Literature, a field then almost untrodden by 
and by his introduction of the study of con- 
jerman theology. Nor was the power of the 
iseiied, but rather increased, when Prof, Ed- 
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the fun negation of similar seminaries in other parts of the 
Conyrcgational field. Tlie first to follow Andover was 
that incorporated by the Massachusetts legislature in Feb- 
niary, 1S14, and which opened in October, 1S16, at Hamp- 
den in what is now the Slate of Maine, but was then a dis- 
trict attached to Massachusetts. In 1819 its location was 
changed to Uangor, Me., where it has since continued and 
from which place the seminary takes Its name. It was 
originally intended, as it still endeavors, to give special 
facilities to those who have not had the advantages of a 
college training, though this aim has not interfered with 
the maintenance of a high scholarly reputation; but it has 
always been one of the smaller of the Congregational semi- 
naries. Through the labors of Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, — a 
pupil of Iininion.% — whose connection with it extended from 
1832 to 1870, liangor Seminary attained a strong position 
of influence in the region of which it is the center. 

These advances in ihcologic instruction were naturally 
regarded with interest by the authorities of Harvard Col- 
lege, and the result was the enlargement of the old pro- 
fessorship of Divinity into a Divinity School, — of Unitarian 
sympathies, — in 1815. 

A similar enlargement soon after took place at Yale 
College. It had been a cherished plan of Tresident Dwight 
that a separate department for post-graduate theologic 
teaching should be established, but he was not permitted 
to sec the desire carried into execution. In 1822, how- 
ever, fifteen students of the .icademic class then graduating 
petitioned that they might be organized into a class in 
theology. The request met with the hearty .ipproval of 
the college authorities, a fund of $20,000 was raised, and 
a Divinity School est.iblishcd as a separate collegiate de- 
partment, having as its professor of Sacred Literature Rev. 
Klcazar T. Fitch, who had held the cVva\i q\. t»\N\"M.V^ "va. 
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since 1817; and ns its professor of Systcm- 
t;y. Rev. Natlianiel W. Taylor.'of mIiosc life and 
will be occasion to speak at sonic Iciiyth. Botli 
i)f rcin.nrkablc mental powers, and of very un- 
t abilities, but tliey were tinlike in disposition, 
■itch being liniid and rctinny, while Professor 

well fitted by nature to sustain the burden of 
inflict. Tile Yale Divinity School soon became 
Ihc churches through the influences that flowed 
hU kclnre-room. 

! W, Trijlor was born at New Milford, Conn., 
il afler graduation at Yale in the class of 1807, 

theolofry with President Dwight, whom he 
Ti ainanucnsts and by whom he was much be- 

i,Sm. after Moses Stuart had accepted a pro- 
I Aiidover, he became Stuart's successor in the 
f the 1-irst Church of \ew Haven, and from 
lu was called to the post in the Divinity School 
■taincd till his dualh. in 1S58. 
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necessitated in accordance with an unqualified law of cause 
and eifect; yet every man's choice:: are so connected with 
man's antcccdtnit conditions of soul and his situation that, 
to God's perception, it is certain what they will be, though 
man has full power of contrary choice at all times. This 
" certainly with power to the contrary " makes it possible 
for God to be sovereign and man dependent, while man is 
also perfectly unforced in his actions. The natural ability 
to choose aright is a real power, which can be exercised 
by the sinner, if he is aroused to action by appeal to the 
proper faculties of his mind. This appeal can be made to 
the sensibilities, — for Taylor divided the mental powers 
into the intellect, sensibilities, and will, unlike the older 
Edwardcans who had made the twofold distinction of will 
and understanding. The feeling to which an .ippcal can 
be made is self-love, — a statement startling enough to a 
Mopkinsian, — but Taylor held that the highest form of this 
self-love, the pursuit of the highest happiness, could never 
be inconsistent with that choice of the best good of the 
universe which is benevolence. Yet while man has entire 
natural power to change his character so as to love God 
supremely, it is certain that he will not so change his rul- 
ing purpose unless the divine Spirit so moves upon his sen- 
sibilities as to induce his will to act, yet to act without 



Sin, Taylor maintained, is a voluntary disobedience to 
known law; it consists in sinning, it flows out of a bias to 
sin which will occasion the active transgression wherein 
sin consists whenever the circumstances are such as to be 
favorable to sinful action, but this bi.is or disposition is not 
in itself sinful. Taylor also denied that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, as the older Edwardeans had 
asserted. He held that a system in which the free action 
of the creature is permitted may \>e one VnittvsiVvvOcv ^vA 
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|o exclude sin. Such .1 system of freedom may 
: to a system of constraint in which God for- 
Lnts sin by allowing no freedom to the creature. 
2 best system. But thou^li the possibility of 
lit be preventable by Gotl in a system of freedom, 
Be prevented consistently with the purposes of 
Item by man's resistance to temptation, aad such 
I would be preferable to any yielding to sin, not 

11 iiitcrcsts of the individual but for those of the 

; a whole. 

■ iiions of Professor Taylor won the general ap- 

:> colleagiios, and they soon became known as 
J Haven theology." The first public statements 

■ ted any considerable attention to these theories, 

rumors of cla.ss-room teachings, were "Two 
i on the Nature of Sin; DL-livercd before the 
luf Yale CiiilL'ge, July 30, 1826," by Professor 
ic sermons Fitch defended the proposition 
L'ry fiirni and instance, is reducible to the 
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tions in criticism and in defense of the New Haven views 
followed in rapid succession, and with much warmth of 
feeling. 

Taylor's sermon was answered speedily by Rev. Joseph 
Har\'ey of Westchester parish, in Colchester, Conn., and 
by Professor Woods of Andover Seminary; but a more 
energetic antagonist than either speedily came into the 
field. During 1829 Taylor reviewed, in a New Haven 
religious magazine, the ** Quarterly Christian Spectator," 
an essay published in 1827 by Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring, 
of New York, on the " Means of Regeneration," and in 
his reviews the New Haven divine once more made evi- 
dent his interpretation of religious truth. That summer 
Rev. Dr. Bennet Tyler, then pastor of the Second Church 
of Portland, Me., " visited Connecticut and collected all 
the pamphlets which had been published " relative to the 
New Haven theology. The result of a " careful examina- 
tion of this litertiture," he records, " was a full conviction 
that the New Haven brethren had adopted opinions which 
were erroneous and of dangerous tendency." And as a 
consequence of this conclusion he attacked Taylor's views 
with vigor in December, 1829, in his " Strictures on the 
Review of Dr. Spring's Dissertation." So thoroughly did 
Tyler become, from now onward, the champion on the 
conservative lulwardean side, in spite of the fact that the 
party included a number of other men of vigor, that the 
discussion was popularly known as the " Taylor and Tyler 
Controversy." 

Like Professor Taylor, Bennet Tyler was a native of 
Connecticut, having been born in Middlebury, in 1783; 
and like Taylor he was a graduate of Yale, his class being 
that of 1804. After a pastorate at South Britain in his 
native State, he became president of Dartmouth College in 
1822; and in 1828 entered on his charge at Portland, Me. 
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iyuroiis wrilcr, ;i iialiiral leader, a man of siii- 
af f>ri,-;it ijosiiivciicss of cuiiviclioii, and a full 
1- wilh llic uldcr l-<!vvantcanism. 

liM.nr thric years were filled with discussion, 
. .iiul jiubliealion, and resulted in the formation 
ily ilefuied jjartics in Connecticut. Probably 
iuii was aided by tlie contemporary discussions 
bylcrian Church which resulted in the division 
ly into the " Old School " and " New School " 

1S37. Certainly the Connecticut discussions 
.r in that separation. The first step in organized 
lo tlic New Haven views appears to have been 
ciobcr 12, 1831, when a few ministers of Con- 
t at Nuruieh and organized a " Doctrinal Tract 
'Ilie iiKivement grew, and late in 1832, at the 
of Rev. Dr. Nathan Perkins of West Hartford. 
-, Jo.sepii Harvey, an invitation was sent out to 
leialions of the State and to a few of those of 
issachusetts askiny them to senil two pastors 
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Chester, and Cyrus Yale of New Hartford. The result of 
two days of deliberation was the formation of a vohintary 
association of ministers, the " Connecticut Pastoral Union," 
with a conservatively Kdwardean but not extreme creed, 
based on a draught which had already been submitted to 
the meeting at Hartford in the previous January and in 
which the New Haven peculiarities were distinctly opposed. 
This " Pastoral Union," into which the meeting at East 
Windsor had resolved itself, now took steps toward found- 
ing a new theological seminary, having its creed as the 
doctrinal test Rev. Dr. Tyler was soon chosen professor 
of Christian Theolojjy, and a fund of $20,000 was raised 
by January, 1834. The contributions of one of the larger 
donors determined the location of the new seminary at 
East Windsor I lill, and this deteniiination was strengthened 
by the desire that the students should gain physical exer- 
cise, then just beginning to be recognized as of importance 
in educational institutions, by work upon a farm. The 
new seminary, known .ts the " Theological Institute of 
Connecticut," was formally opened on May 13, 1834, with 
Dr. Tyler, and Rev. Dr. Jonathan Cogswell of New Brit- 
ain, as its professors. In the following October, Rev. 
William Thompson, a native of Goshen, Conn,, and just 
entering on a pastorate at what is now Brockton, Mass., 
became professor of Biblical Literature. His connection 
with the seminary lasted till his death, in i88g, and to his 
wisdom, patience, self-denial, and teaching skill, whatever 
success the institution has had is chiefly due. I'rofessor 
Tyler's connection continued till 1857, and in 1858, the 
same year that witnessed the demise of Professor Taylor, 
he died. Public interest in the particular questions in de- 
bate between the two institutions had been declining, and 
can scarcely be said to have survived the departure of the 
two champions. Fruitless efTorts were made just before 
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of Taylor and Tyler and again in 1S64 to unite 
Dniiccliciit seminaries. Tlie isolated location at 
lt;or Mil! proved unfavorable to the younger in- 
nd it therefore removed in 1865 to Hartford, 
r a few years of domicile in its new location and 
kcd growth in strength, its name was altered to 
larlford Theological Seminary," It has always 
somewhat conservative impress given to it by its 

porary with the establishment of a second thco* 
linary in Connecticut, a very remarkable move- 
to the undertaking of a great educational and 
enterprise in Ohio, out of which, through a 
ciimstanccs of much interest, a theological sem- 
dily grew. Obcrtin College had its beginnings 
ight of Rev. John J. Shipherd, the young pastor 
,bytcrian Church at I'lyria, 0., a native of Gran- 
., who had had his theological training under 
writer. Rev. Dr. Josiah I lopkiiis, long a Vc-rmotit 
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in the Western Reserve was obtained, and in April, 1833, 
tlie Obcrlia colony, — a band of people all of whom could 
trace back their family origin to New ICnyland, — .settled 
upon it and erected a college building. Instruction was 
begnn that year, and in [834 the school was regularly 
organized. In September, 1834, the Oberliu church, an 
institution vitally connected with the college, was formed. 
Tliis church was originally on the " Plan uf Union " ; but 
in 183G it became wholly and actively Congregational, and 
since that time Obcrlin has been a thoroughly Congrega- 
tional community and college. No institution has been 
more useful to our churches than this educational center; 
its life has been one of intense spiritual activity, of deep 
consecration, of high, self-denying achievement, and Con- 
gregationalism to-day has few agencies for which it has 
more profound reason to be thankful than for Oberlin 
College. 

It was the intention of the projectors of Oberlin that 
the foundation should ultimately include a theological de- 
partment, — the actual establishment of tliat seminary came 
about unexpectedly, however, in 1835. Lane Seminary, 
a Presbyterian institution of " New School " sympathies, 
had been founded at Cincinnati, O., in 1829, and had 
opened its doors for tlieological students in 1S32, with two 
of its three professors men of New England birth who had 
been prominent in Congregational circles. Rev. Drs. Ly- 
man Bcccher and Calvin E. Stowc. Soon after its open- 
ing the Abolition movement began to make a stir in the 
land, and the students of I^ine St-minary, being located 
just on the border of slavery, entered with eagerness into 
the discussion and largely adopted antislavery sentiments. 
Alarmed lest the agitation should injure the seminary, its 
trustees tn 1854, without consulting the faculty as a whole, 
adopted a rule forbidding the students to discuss slavery 
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1) [iriviite. Four fifllis of tlic sludcnts speedily 
ittiCiiiii in .1 biiily, anil ;iftcr some ne^oti.itiua 

yo to Obcrlin provided Rev. Charles G. Fiii- 
: secured as a tlieulogic.il instructor. At llie 
liiplierd nryed the Oberlin IrustecH to throw 
oors to colored students, — a step of then un- 
dncss. The proposition was keenly opposed, 
l!y carried by the casting vote of the presid- 

Ihe board, and it placed Oberlin permanently 
; of the Christian equality of all men, white 
it the same meeting the trustees elected Fin- 
>r of Theology; and in the spring of 183S, 
j after this action of the trustees, the Lane 
ne, and Oberlin Theological Seminary was 

les G. Finney, whose coming as jirofessor of 
t been so earnestly desired in 1835, and whose 
rith the college at OberliTi as Itacher and as . 
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marked. Finney settled m New York in 1832, and in 
1 834 became pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Congre- 
gational Church of that city, from which post he went to 
Oberlin. 

In his theology Finney belonged in a general way to 
the Fdwardcan school, but he gave to his system some 
features that were certainly far removed from the older 
" New Kngland Divinity." He laid even more stress on 
the natural ability of the sinner to repent than the later 
Edwanleans had done. To his thinking, as to that of 
some of the New England Edwardcans, holiness and stn 
attach only to voluntary actions ; but he drew a conclusion 
that was his own, holding that since these qualities are 
diametrically opposed they cannot coexist in man. Holi- 
ness is entire obedience to God; all sin Is as positive and 
complete disobedience. When a Christian sins, his obedi- 
ence is wholly interrupted for the time. Hut it Is possible, 
by the aid of the Spirit of God, to live in continuous obe- 
dience even in this world, and every Christian should labor 
and should exi>ect to make this abiding obedience the 
permanent condition of his life on earth. These doctrines 
seemed to many of Finney's contemporaries to savor of 
Armiiiianism, as they certainly did of Perfectionism, — a 
feeling that was not lessened when in 1856, partly through 
its desire to welcome Christians of all shades to its fellow- 
ship, the Oberlin church, which embraced the leaders of 
the college and community, dropped the doctrines of elec- 
tion and perseverance from its creed. The more strongly 
Ciilvinistic Congregational churches of the West, and New 
England generally, looked upon the orthodoxy of Oberlin 
with doubt, and this doubt strengthened the su.spicions 
regarding western Congregationalism, which did so much 
to maintain the " Plan of Union " in operation in its later 
years, and which were not wholly removed till after the 
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iivcrUian of 1852. Hut tlic spiritual power and 

purpose o( Oberlin in lime won It yreat rc- 

ijh I'iniiey's iiitcrprftation of Christian truth 

found laryc acccpt.iiice in tlie Congregational 

■f skttcli of the religious forces wliich molded 
inali^in in the period of awaking religious life 
:r,-uisitinn in methods that forms tlie theme of 
r would nut be complete without the mention 
;i;in who represented in large me.isure a break- 
urn the Kdwardeaii type of thought which had ' 
onio to dominate Congregationalism, — Horace 
Huslinell was a native of Litchfield. Conn., 
as born in 1S02. and a graduate of Yale in the 
7. For the next four years he was a teacher, 
, and tlieii a slndtnt of law and a tutor at his 
. A reliijious experience in 1831 turned his 
) the ministry, and lie entered Yale Divinity 
ure Professor Taylor was [lien in tlie hciglit of 
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and the tendency of the Edwardean reaction from the 
abuses of the Half-W.iy Covenant was to cause those who 
were the b^iptizcd children of the church to be regarded 
as little more in the way of salvation, as long as they were 
unconverted, than any other children. In this book Bush- 
ncll returned in large measure to the prc-Edwardean New 
England view ; though he presented it in a very modern 
way. Membership in a Christicin family and baptism ought, 
he held, to render the child presumptively one of the house- 
hold of faith. The '* true idea of Christian education," 
Hushnell declared, is " that the child is to grow up a Chris- 
tian, and never know himself as being otherwise." For 
such a child a " great change of experience " is not neces- 
sary. *' I Ic ought not to be the subject of any such change ; 
and if he is properly trained, will not be." 

This presentation of the possibilities of Christian nurture, 
as Bushncll conceived them, aroused opposition from many 
earnest Edwardcans to whom his doctrines seemed to im- 
l)ly that a man became a Christian by education rather 
than by the direct change of his heart by a sovereign act 
of God. Professor Tyler of the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut was one of these. In a " Letter to Dr. Bush- 
ncll," printed in 1847, Tyler maintained: "That the child 
should grow up a Christian, it is necessary that he should 
become a Christian. . . . Those to whom the privilege is 
given to become the sons of God . . . are not Christians 
by natural descent. Grace is not hereditary. . . . They 
are not converted by any efforts of their own, made in an 
unrenewed state. . . . They are not converted by moral 
suasion, or by any efforts of man. They are not made 
Christians by education. ... It is God's prerogative to 
change the heart." 

Two years later, in 1 849, Bushnell published a yet more 
debate-stirring series of discourses, — his '* God in Christ." 





'< ho prescntcit a scmi-SabcIliai) theory of the 
:\\ce, and a view of thcatunumcnt wliidi placed 
jjliiisis on its iiiiiii-ward aspects. To IhishiicH's 
li Trinity is a Iriilli of Christian experience: " I 
;rlake to falticiii llie iiilcriur beiny of God, and 
; composed. That is a matter too hiyh for me, 
, for lis all. I only insist that, assuming the 
ity and even simplicity of God's nature, be 
:: elTicicntly or siifficienlly revealed to us, with- 
^' a trinity of persons, such as we meet in the 
Hut " whatever may be tnie of the I-athcr, 
ily Ghost, it certainly is not true that they are 
ct consciousnesses, wills, and understandings. 
,' in a way more positive, they are instrument- 
-ihree simply as related to our finite ajjprchen- 
tic communication of God's incommunicable 

!t;mcnt. likewise, the atonement is " the I.ifc of 
nanifcstcd in Jesus Christ, to quicken the world 
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were at once attacked in the New York " Evangelist," the 
" Christian Observatory " of Boston, the " Princeton Re- 
view," the " Religious Herald " of Hartford, and elsewhere. 
A few months after the publication of the book, the Hart- 
ford Central Association, of which Bushnell was a mem- 
ber, took up the case, but decided eventually against 
action. Against this course, the Association of Fairfield 
West remonstrated in January, 1850; and in 1850 and 
1852 the case was laid before the General Association of 
Connecticut, but that body did not interfere. Hushnell's 
church as a whole decidedly sympathized with its pastor, 
and since the case could still be brought before the local 
consociation for trial if three members of his church should 
make complaint, the church, on June 27, 1852, withdrew 
from the Hartford North Consociation, — a step which the 
general break-down of the consoci.itional system that was 
to result in the suspension of the Hartford Consociation 
itself in 187 1 rendered not very difficult. 

These theories, and Bushncirs later works which in some 
measure enforced and developed them, notably his " Na- 
ture and the Supernatural " of 1858, ** The Vicarious Sac- 
rifice " of 1866, and '• Forgiveness and Law ** of 1874, not 
only created discussion, but two of the three views which 
have been described have secured an abiding following. 
The New England mind has in it little of the old Greek 
desire to speculate for speculation's sake; and BushnelFs 
thoughts regarding the Trinity, though pitched upon most 
prominently by his opponents, have had scant currency 
and have excited little real interest. But his " moral 
theory " of the atonement has gained considerable follow- 
ing, though its adherents are still a decided minority among 
Congregational ministers; and his conception of the im- 
portance of Christian nurture and ot vV\e cotvsj^^^xsk.'^^ 
which may be expected from \l V\as ;!L\\^^\vidL ^n^t^^\^^^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DENOMINATIONAL AWAKENING — MODERN CON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 

The general indifference regarding the extension of 
Congregational polity which had marked the epoch of 
doctrinal discussion introduced by the Great Awakening 
continued well toward the middle of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. It has already been pointed out that the three oldest 
national missionary societies of Congregationalism were 
interdenominational organizations in their earlier years. 
Under the ** Plan of Union " a multitude of churches grew 
up in the older West neither purely Presbyterian nor 
wholly Congregational. Theological seminaries in their 
instruction laid little or no emphasis on Congregational 
polity. Ministers passing from regions where Congrega- 
tionalism was prevalent to sections permeated by Presby- 
terianism changed their church affiliations as readily as 
they changed their residences, and Presbyterians coming 
to New Kngl.ind were as corditilly received. The de- 
scendants of those who had crossed the ocean to establish 
what they believed to be the only polity warranted by the 
Word of God now seemed to hold that polity was a matter 
of geography rather than of principle, — that a church west- 
ward of the Hudson ought to be Presbyterian as surely .is 
one east of that dividing stream should be Congregational. 

But at last, soon after the beginning of the fourth decade 
of the present century. Congregation .ilism began to show 
signs of awaking to a sense of its own mission and its right 
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icsc evidences were first apparent in the regions 

fcrcgalioiialism was brouyht into active compari- 

Ither putitics, as in the uldcr and more recent 

lite Associations began to arise in territories 

Bionary labors had been carried on under the 

; and afforded distinct evidence of the 

llf-recognilion of the Congregational churches. 

f these then esteemed Western bodies to come 

vas that of New York, formed at Clinton on 

34. The establishment of Oberlin College in 

s a step of the utmost importance for the his- 

grcgationalism in Oliio; and was followed on 

, 1S34. by ilic creation of the "Independent 

nal Union nf the Wi;stern Reserve." In Scp- 

I36, the churches and ministers of the Reserve 

Td into a General Association at Obcrlin, dc- 

I afford such of them as choose, the free exercise 

national rights." The Resene was only a 
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A glance at tlie sequence of these events reveals at once 
the fact that by 1 840 the home-missionary pioneers of the 
Congregational body upon the frontier were making more 
strenuous efforts to advance Congregational polity than 
they had thus far done. Itcnce it was that Iowa had a 
General Association four years before the much older Stttte 
of Illinois, and two years before Michigan. This increased 
emphasis on church government was not due to any pre- 
scriptions of the missionary societies or of the contributors 
to tile missionary treasuries. It was owing to the awaken- 
ing denomin.itional consciousness of the Congregational 
body itself, — an awakening which first became evident in 
the West, and which at last aroused New England after it 
had fully demonstrated tliat Congregationalism was as well 
able to bring forth its characteristic fruits in the forming 
communities of the new States as it had been in the New 
England of two hundred years before. 

This development of denominational spirit is well illus- 
trated in the introduction of Congregationalism into the 
adjacent States of Illinois .ind Iowa. Illinois belonged to 
the "Old Northwest" which was organized into a free 
territory by the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. Iowa was 
a portion of the Louisiana purchase of 1803. The first 
connection of Illinois with Congregational missionary en- 
terprise was in 1S12, when Samuel J. Mills, the friend of 
foreign missions, made report regarding the region to the 
Connecticut Missionary Society. He foumi the Methodists 
and Baptists already at work on the field. But though 
Congregational missionary societies were actively at work 
in Illinois by 1814, their labors were at first wholly along 
the lines of the " Plan of Union." It was not till 1831 
that there was a distinctly Congregational church in the 
State, — that of rrincetoii, which had been organized at 
Northampton, Mass., and had emigrated in a body. Till 
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I of that cluircli in its Illinois hnme, the churches 

Iby Nuw Hiiyliiiid missionaries, and often com- 

Hiiglantl material, had become I'resbytc- 

r aflilialions. After i S33, when four Congrcga- 

Irclies were formed, the polity slowly spread ; and 

e Congregational churches of Illinois numbered 

Vet HO thoroughly had the consequences of 

J of Union" controlled the religious concerns of 

land so widespread was the doubt whether Con- 

lili.sni could flourish outside of New England, that 

1 till May 22, 1S51, that the finit Congregational 

ICliicago was organized, — a city which now con- 

T-onc churches of this order. Not a little of the 

llli of Congregationalism in Illinois and the slow 

If the prejudice against the polity as unadapted 

communities was due to President Julian M. 

, whose connection with Illinois College at JacJc- 

:ongrc;-LUional college of ihe State, — 
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and enthusiasm the Contrrcgntionalism not only of Iowa 
but of the whole West is conspicuously indebted. This 
work, so vigorously bcyun, was taken up by nine students 
from Andover Seminary, who had associated themselves 
for missionary labor while at that seat of learning, and who 
now, on their graduation in 1843, came to Iowa Thouyh 
they (lid not make the planting of dcnominationalism chief, 
they believed that Congregationalism was adapted to the 
West. The members of this " Iowa liand " were ordained 
at Denmark, November 5, 1843, and at once threw them- 
selves into the work of upbuilding Christian institutions on 
the Congregational model. Through their influence and 
that of Turner, Congregationalism thus took deep root in 
Iowa while th:: State was still in the gristle. And Con- 
gregationalism manifested here the same interest in educa- 
tion which has always been one of its distinguishing marks. 
In 1S43 an academy was opened at Denmark; and in 1847 
the eariiest college in the State — Iowa College — was es- 
tablished at Davenport, though since i860 the location of 
(his wide-awake Congregational school of learning has been 
at Grinnell. 

Contemporary with these events in Iowa, the foundations 
of Congregationalism were being laid in Wisconsin. The 
earliest church of this order there was, indeed, that among 
the Stockbridge Indians, — a tribe that had been gradually 
driven westward from the M.issnchusetts home where they 
had enjoyed the services of John Sergeant and Jonathan 
Kdwards, till they settled in Wisconsin in 1821. Here, as 
in Illinois, the Methodists and Baptists were early in the 
6eld laboring among the white immigrants, est.ablishing 
themselves in Wisconsin in 1835-38. But by July, 1835, 
the "American Home Missionary Society" had entered 
the region. The first Congregational church of Wisconsin 
was gathered at Waukesha on Jattuat^ '^^1 \1>^^,i»&,-«'»a 
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1 the same year by others at Kenosha and at 
ere at Heloit, nine yeary later, and largely 
inyreyational efforts, one of the most valued of 
(tiicatiunal institutions — Ueloit College — cainc 
•\n^. In Wisconsin Presbyterians and Conyre- 
i seem to have thought from the first that the 
Jiii.)n •• shonld be laid aside, and that churches 
ormed distinctly of one order or the other ; but 
eteniii nation did not prevent coRiial relations 
le two dcniimi nations, which united in October, 
L' " Presbyterian and Congreyational Convention 
>in." TJiis ayrcement made no provision for 
chnrches, such as had been characteristic of the 
1. l-'rain this convention most of the Prcsby- 
rchcs withdrew within a few years, Icaviny it 
Congreyalional, 

ta, the Stale immediately northwestward of 
wa.s i>ri{;inally foreifjn mi.ssiunary ground. In 
"iiiiericaii linaid began labor aninng the Dakota 
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This just demand was met on Scccombc's part by an 
equally justifiable refusal to give up his Congregationalism, 
and he therefore gathered the first Congregational church 
of Minnesota at St. Anthony on November i6, 1851, — the 
body now known as the First Church of Minneapolis. 
Attempts on tlit part of the " Home Missionary Society " 
to unite the two churches in St. Anthony resulted in the 
ultimate junction o( both in a Congregational body. In 
February, [852, Mall founded the second Congregational 
church in Minnesota, at Point Douglas. Four years later 
the State Association came into beiiig; and by 1858 the 
Congregational churches in the region numbered thirty, 
largely owing to the efforts of Sccconibc and Hall. The 
impulse thus early imparted has given Congregationalism 
a strong hold on this State. 

Contemporary with the establishment of Congregational- 
ism in Minnesota the permanent introduction of this polity 
into Missouri was effected. The niis.sionary spirit of New 
Kngland had early gone out toward Missouri. In 1812 
and 1814 Samuel J. Mills had investigated its religious 
needs in behalf of the Connecticut and Massachusetts 
Missionary Societies; by 1815 these bodies had begun 
sending labi>rers thither, an<I the work was taken up with 
vigor by the "American Home Missionary Society" at its 
organization. Hut partly owing to the doubt which existed 
in the minds of New England men during the early years 
of the century as to whether Congregationalism could 
flourish in the West, and partly by reason of the slight 
sympathy fc)r New F.ngland institutions felt by the slave- 
holding and largely Southern ix)puIation of the State, Pres- 
bytcrianism rather than Congregationalism was introduced 
by these missionaries. With the exception of an abortive 
attempt to establish a Congregational church commenced 
at Arcadia in 1841, the beginnings of this denomination 
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I March 14, 1852, when the l'"irst Con- 
ICluirch was formctl ihroiigh the efTorls of a 
%m Western Ctmyrcyationalism was profoiindly 
Tnimaii M. l'*>st. This earnest Congre- 
|\a>bi.rri in .Mi.ldlcbury, Vt., iu iSio, and after 
oiivillc, HI., from 1S35 to 1847 as ]irofessor 
L^e aiul tliLLi as pastor of the Coiijireyalional 
Tcil tlic ministry of the Third i'resbytcrian 
Louis in 1S47 nn an engagement for four 
Ire liis \ic\\s on polity were well known, tliough 
^■(1 in any urulerhaniled way, and this knowledge 
|siahli^liiiicnt of a Cunyregational church under 
n after his unyayeinent with tlic Prcs- 
lily had terminated. Of this new chnrch he 
cspiritiial f;iii<le till his death, in 18S6; but his 
s widely fult In dLHominational affairs and was 
leyinui the bounds of the Slate of his residence. 
1 had reached the Pacific Ocean even 




vcnlcd the possible abandonment of this v.ilu.iblc rej^ion to 
Great Itrilntn as not worth the keeping. Whitman died a 
martyr at Indian hands in 1S47 ; while Hells lived till 1893, 
and interwove his long and useful life in the history of 
the religious and educational institutions of the States of 
Oregon and Washington, The early missionaries laboretl 
of course among the Indian natives, but with the incom- 
ing of white settlers religious institutions were planted 
among them, — the first permanent Congregational church 
in Oregon being that at Oregon City, organized in 1844. 
On July 13, 1848, the Congregational ministers and 
churches of Oregon formed a General Association ; and 
the same year the first laborer of the "American Home 
Missionary Society," Rev. Dr. George II. Atkinson, began 
his long career of service to the Congregational churche.s 
of the State, The Congregational love of education was 
exhibited by the founding, largely through the efforts of 
these missionaries, of Tualatin Academy tn 1848, and its 

illiighcr department, Tacific University, in 1855, at Forest 

IfGrove. 

The discovery of gold in California hi 1S48 was followed 
by the great rush of emigrants thither in 1849, and with 
them came some who were interested in the souls of their 
fellow-men. Rev, Timothy D. Hunt, probably the first 
Protestant minister tn California, reached San Francisco 
in November, 184S; and the next year there came Rev. 
Joseph A. Benton, like Hunt a graduate of Yale, and des- 
tined not only to be a leader in Congregational ecclesias- 
tical afTairs on the Pacific Slope, but later to be identified 
with Pacific Theological Seminary, at Oakland, from its 
foundation, in 1SG9, to his death, in 1892, The "Old 
School " wing of ihe Presbyterians was slightly in advance 
in obtaining definite ecclesiastical org.inization in Califor- 
nia, gathering a church in May, 1S49, but the Congrcga- 
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were not far behind. The First Church, San 
J came into bein^; on July 29, 1S49, and Rev. 
I who had been the first minister on the j^roiind, 
lily installed as its pastor. Two months later, 
I church in California — that of Sacramento — was 
nth Benton as its minister. In 1S57 a General 
In was organized. 

Ins evident that soon after 1830 the denoinina- 
usness, largely though not wholly dormant 
,' part of tlic century, began to awake, and Con- 
lilism all through the Western States began to 
Ire self-reliant and aggressive attitude. Though 
lirts still ciintinucd, Congrega'ionalists felt in- 
I that their polity had claims which could not 

|his development was in progress in the West, a 
the I*'ast weresluwly arousing the older churches 
ir heritage in polity. Conspicuous among 
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largely inbtnimcntal in foimding the " New Kiigiandcr" at 
New Haven in 1X43, aii<l the New York " Iiidcpeiulcnt " 
in 184S; and was a powerful opponent of slavery, lie 
wa-s ariltntly a Conj^rcgationalist of a broad and catholic 
type, leaning a little to the side of Independency. Living 
in a State where the consociational modification of the 
Congregational system was strongly intrenched, his influ- 
ence largely contribiiled to the abandonment of its more 
Presbyterlanizing peculiarities. It was Dr. Bacon's good 
fortune to be able to communicate this hearty love for the 
Congregational polity toothers, so as to kindle an interest 
in its investigation and development; and in his later life 
he came justly to be looked up to with reverence in eccle- 
siastical gatherings as an authority in all matters of Con- 
gregational usage. 

Another leader to whom Congregationalism was con- 
spicuously indebted in this period was Rev, Dr. Joseph I*. 
Thompson, like liacon a graduate of Yale, who held the 
pastorate of the IJroadway Tabernacle Church in New York 
City from 1S45 to 1871. With Bacon he was associated 
in the establishment of the "New Englander" and the 
" Indepcn<lent " ; and though he never came to be the 
authority on Congregational concerns that Bacon did, his 
labors for the .idv.incement of tlic denomination were very 
consider.-ible. 

Ill Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Clark, of Massachusetts, a third 
minister largely inllucntial in the revived appreciation of 
the New England polity apiwared. A graduate of Am- 
herst College in 1827, and of Andover Seminary in 1831, 
he had a brief jjastorate at Sturbridgc, Mass., but his chief 
activity was spent as secretary of the " Massachusetts 
Missionary Society " from 1839 to 1857. His last days 
. till his death, in 1S61, were devoted to the ser\ice of the 
" Congregational Library " and of the " Con^regatto&aJ. 
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' of wliich there will be occasion later to speak 
|cni;w the sloiy of the Massachusetts cliurchcs 
L he, ami nunc was more convinced that Ci>n- 
llisin had a mission, lie had little jjatience wilh 
Iss to subordinate polity to plans of union niani- 
Itflcn by the Conyrcyationalists of the first third 
Itiiry. " We have been well called ' the Lord's 
,' " he declared ; and his opposition to such nn- 
|crcased with his advancing years, 

i of these men, and of others whom they 

\ who labored wilh them, were yreally aided by 

siiiy study of the life and ideals of early 

—a study in which all scholarly New Ung- 

lincd, and which has made the work and aims of 

s more familiarly and definitely known with e.ich 

H-ar since tlie early part of the present century. 

■t impulse emanaliiiij from an official source look- 

r rccot,'nili<in of the unity of Congrcjja- 

d \Ve>t. the renicival of d.ictrinal prt-ju- 
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This impulse which went out from Michigan was taken 
up by the oldest of the General Associations on what had 
been Western home missionary ground, — that of New 
York, — and largely through the efforts of Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Thonjpson, of whom mention has already been made. As 
a result of an invitation issued by that body, asking every 
Congregational church in the United States that felt so 
disposed to send its pastor and a delegate, there gathered 
at Albany, N. Y., on October 5, 1852, the first council or 
synod representative of American Congregationalism as a 
whole that had met since the Cambridge Synod of 1646- 
48. In this ** Albany Convention " four hundred and 
sixty-three pastors and messengers from the churches of 
seventeen States gathered. It was a body illustrative of 
the best spirit and embracing the leaders of the Congre- 
galion.il churches of East and West. And it proceeded at 
once to examine the denomiucitional situation with fullness. 
Its lousiness Committee, under the guidance of Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, of New Haven, speedily announced its work to 
be to discuss: ** i. The construction cind practical opera- 
tion of the* Plan of Union.' ... 2. The building of Church 
lulifices tit the West. 3. The system and operations of 
the 'American Home Missionary Society." 4. The inter- 
course between the Congregationalists of New England 
and those of other States. 5. The local work and respon- 
sibility of a Congregational Church. 6. The bringing for- 
ward of Candidates for the Ministry. 7. The re-publication 
of the Works of our standard Theological writers." 

The labors of the "Albany Convention," thus vigorously 
mapped out, were carried out with equal energy. After 
a thorough debate, the ** Plan of Union " was abandoned 
by a unanimous vote ; the "American Home Missionary 
Society " was approved as impartial in its administra- 
tion and the " American Education Society " was com- 
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intercourse between the Congrcgationalists of 
iid the West was urged, and " insinuations and 
licrcsy in doctrine and ol disorder in practice" 
aiid swfejjing nature " made against Congre- 
; at the West " were discountenanced; there- , 
id circulation of tiic works of the fathers and 
i iif New Kngland was advocated; and the 
pposition of Congregationalism toward slavery 
jstcd in a unanimous vote that the missionary 
ught to support only such ministers in slave 
■onld " so preach the gospel . . . that, with the 
f God, it shall have its full effect in awakening 
tcning the moral sense in regard to slavery, and 
: to pass the speedy abolition of that stupendous 
Hut the most efficient aid given by the "Albany 
1 " to denominational extension was its call fur 
1 aid iu erecting meeting-houses in Ohio, Michi- 
>nsin, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Min- 
hc response from the churches to this ajipeal 
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tioiiat statistics, which passed hiter to the pai^es o( the 
" Congregational Quarterly," ami is now issued under the 
editorial superintendence of Rev. Dr. Kenry A. Ilazen, 
by the Publishintf Connnittce of the National Council, 
through the " Congregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society." The main work of the " American Con- 
gregational Union " has been, however, the p<iyinent of 
" last bills " after needy churches have done all in their 
power to provide themselves with buildings; and by this 
work the society has been a conspicuous factor in Con- 
gregational advancement At the close of its first forty 
years of existence {1893) it had completed 2340 houses 
of worship and 309 parsonajjcs, iinA had gi\cn permanency 
to many a strugyhng church which would otherwise have 
perished. 

A further consequence of the " Albtiny Convention," 
more local in its efTects, but nevertheless of general im- 
portance to American Congregationalism, was the reorgan- 
ization at Boston of the " Congregational Library Associa- 
tion " in the same month that saw the beginnings of the 
" American Congregational Union." The germ of such 
an undertaking originated as early as 1838 in the thought 
of Professors IJela B. Kdwards and I-xlwartls A. Park, of 
Andover Seminary, .ind in 1847 Professor lidwards pub- 
licly advocated such an undertaking. A beginning was 
made in a comparatively feeble way, and a society drawing 
its membership from the immediate vicinity of Boston was 
founded in February, 1851. Thisboily was now remodeled 
and its membership greatly exlenilcd on May 25, 1853, 
when its largely efficient life really began. The library 
thus instituted has become the chief single .'storehouse of 
Congregational literature on the continent, and now con- 
tains 32,000 volumes, besides ne.irly 6o,ooo pamphlets. 
Hut as its work went on the thou^Vvls ol vVe" C'a'ft'j.xwf.^- 
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Irnry Association " bcyan to turn toward the pos- 

" Coiiyrcyalional House," which niiyht fiiniish 

llation (or such of tlic benevolent societies of this 

lad ihoir offices in Uoston and serve as denomina- 

liiqiiarlers. An old residence was purchased in 

of 1S57; and with a view to these cnlai^ing 

lihc name of the body was altered in 1864 to 

lin Conyreyational Association," — a title which it 

It w;ts not till 1 87 1, however, that the present 

ji! but ill-ananged " Congregational House " was 

It is the ambition of the society to replace the 

Iructiire spccthly with a building more worthy of 

lination; but there can be no doubt that the 

J of a '■ House " at all, as well as the magnificent 

nail nie^Lsurc owing to the impulse that 

Bfroni the " Albany Convention." Not a little of 

s of this Association and its library is due to the 

libois of Ruv. Dr. Joseph S. Clark, its correspond- 

lary and librarian from 1853 to his death, in 1861, 

successor till 1^87, Rev. Dr. Isaac P. Lang- 
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was settled over what is now Berkeley Temple, Boston, — 
a relation which he continued till 1867. Dr. Dexter's in- 
clination toward religious journalism was marked, and in 
1851 he became the editor of the ** Congregationalist," 
which had commenced its career in 1849. Under his hand 
It prospered, and in 1867 it was united with the pioneer of 
the American weekly religious press, the " Boston Re- 
corder," which dated its origin from 18 16. Of this joint 
publication, generally known simply as the " Congrcga- 
tionalist," Dr. Dexter remained till his death, in 1890, the 
editor-in-chief and one of the proprietors; and he made 
it the most influential journal of Congregationalism. 

Dr. Dexter was a man of painstaking scholarly accuracy 
and of indefatigable industry, and all his enthusiasm was 
drawn out by the story of Congregationalism and especially 
of its beginnings. In the pursuit of the obscure facts of the 
rise of the denomination he ransacked the libraries and ar- 
chives of ICngland and Holland, while his own library, now 
in the possession of Yale University, is the best collection of 
Congregational sources ever brought together by a single 
student. It was with him a collection for use, and the 
employment he made of it is revealed in his elaborate con- 
tributions to Congregational history. Twenty- five pub- 
lications from his pen are enumerated, besides his constant 
editorial writings. His " Congregationalism: What it Is, 
Whence it Is, and How it Works," printed in 1865, is the 
ablest and most thorough modern exposition of the claims 
and methods of this polity. His monumental work, ** The 
Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years," put 
forth in 1880, is not only a treasure-house of facts regard- 
ing the early history of the body, gathered from the most 
obscure sources oftentimes and combined with remarkable 
skill, it is indispensable to the student of Congregationalism 
by reason of its enonnous bibliographical apparatus. His 
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iRogcr Williams" o( 1S76 and "The True Story 
Kmylli "of 1 88 1 arc careful siftings of the evidence 
\ disputed passages of Congregational story ; while 
Itdbook of Congrcgn[ionali;jm," published in iSSo, 
lost extensively used compendium of the polity 
ftrcats in outline. Rut Dr. Dexter was much more 
Icre student, he was an active man of aff.airs. No 
\ more indiicntinl than his in his later life in Con- ' 
nal assemblies. He was a large- hearted, generous, 
|ited, anti honorable leader. His Congregation- 
i so intense. as to reach the y«n' ilivino height 
attained by modern Congregational is ts, though 
listic of the first century of the history of the 
; but he held his views in no spirit of un- 
|;ncss. He opposed all I'resbytcrianizing tenden- 
he welcomed attempts at the expression of 
litional unity by deliberative assemblies on a na- 
Jile and by missionary societies rendered actually 
lativc of and rcspiinsible to Ihc churches. He. 
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opmcnts that have flowed out from eastern Massachusetts 
has been intimate. 

It was in November, 1858, that Rev. Drs. Dexter, Quint, 
and Joseph S. Clark joined in the projection of a magazine 
of Congregational history, biography, statistical investiga- 
tion, and exposition of polity, which should do a more 
positive work for the memory of the past of Congrega- 
• tionalism and its present advancement than any existing 
periodical. The plan, which originated with Dr. Dexter, 
was laid before the " Congregational Library Association " 
in November, 1858, and the result was the issue of the first 
number of the " Congregational Quarterly " in January, 
1859, under the editorship of the three ministers whose 
names have been mentioned, and with the sanction of the 
Association. With its second issue it also obtained the 
official approval of the "American Congregational Union " 
of New York, and the secretary of that society. Rev. Isaac 
P. Langworthy, was added to its editorial force. The 
usual vicissitudes of religious journalism produced various 
editorial changes during the twenty years of life which 
the ** Quarterly " enjoyed ; but though the magazine never 
received the support from the churches which it deserved, 
it was one of the most important educational agencies of 
Congregationalism during the period of development from 
its inception to the establishment of the triennial National 
Council in 1871. 

While this development of Congregcitional activity was 
in progress in the East, the revived denominational spirit 
which had led to the "Albany Convention " was producing 
no less important results in the West. Chief of these 
consequences was the foundation of a new Congregational 
theological seminary at Chicago. The thought of this in- 
stitution for ministerial education seems to have come to 
its first exprtssxQXi by an orgamiciA iicc\csv^s»>AC55L \i^^'^ *vc^ 
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liwakc General Associtition of Michigan, which 
■y led the way in securing nnitcd action favorable 
nnation extcnsiun by Western Congrcgationalists. 
tcling at Ann Arbor, May 31. 1853. Rev. L. 
Bhart, already conspicuous in Michigan Congre- 
IfTnirs, presented " a plan for Theological educa- 
|ch the Association referred to a committee lor 
nving year. A carefully prepared " Plan 

Lloyical Seminary " wiis accontlngly prepared; 

is; been duly approved by the Michigan General 

in 1854, was laid by it before the other Asso- 

If tile Northwestern States. Iowa was the first 

I favorably, on June 7, 1854, and the other bodies 
I fell into line. The result was that, after some 
ly negotiation, a convention of clerical and lay 
1 representing the churches of Michigan. Iowa, 
, Wisconsin, and Missouri, ntet at Chicago 
liber 26 and 27, iS54,and organized the Chicago 
—the first thcolngic.il seminary of any dcnomi- 

I Chicagn,^ — ^appointing boards of directors and 
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governs the whole educational institution, as at Yale ; or 
placing its control in the hands of a board of trustees 
elected by a self-perpetuating ministerial club, as at Hart- 
ford, — they adopted the much more Congregational plan 
of making the seminary depend ultimately on the churches, 
its directors and visitors being chosen by a convention of 
the churches of the States west of Ohio and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, meeting triennially at Chicago, and in 
which every one of those churches has a right to be repre- 
sented by its minister and a delegate. To this convention, 
and through it to the churches, Chicago Seminary is re- 
sponsible for its teaching and its administration. The 
seminary, which commenced its work in 1858 with two 
professors and twenty-nine student3, has grown marvel- 
ously, and now has in attendance two hundred and two 
young men, while its faculty, its buildings, and its endow- 
ment give it high rank among Congregational institutions 
for ministerial training. 

Something of the new strength of Congregationalism in 
Chicago was due to the entrance on a pastorate over the 
First Church in that city in 1857, the year before the 
seminary opened its doors, of an earnest and influential 
upholder of Congregational ideals, — Rev. Dr. William W. 
Patton. Dr. Patton was a native of New York City, born 
in 1 82 1, who had served churches in Boston and Hartford, 
and who now for twenty years was connected with Con- 
gregational interests in Chicago. His last years, from 1877 
to his death, in 1889, were spent as president of that noble 
institution for the education of colored youth at Washing- 
ton, D. C, Howard University. On September 5, 1867, 
the first number of the "Advance " was issued at Chicago, 
and Dr. Patton remained the editor of this widely influen- 
tial Congregational weekly till 1872. 

Meanwhile Congregationalism was pushing rapidly into 
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\ West. October 9, 1854, saw llic formation of 

this urtlLT in Kansas, at I^wrcnce; and 

Association followed in August, 1855. Ne- 

rit Coiiyrcyational church, that of Omaha, came 

I on May 4, 1856, and the Association followed 

S, 1S57. Colorado leceived Congregationalism 

I church bcinjj gathered at Central City on ' 

, and being followed by churches at Denver and 

1S64, and by an Association on March lO, 1868. 

' South IJ)akota was reached in 1S68, and a 

Jfanizcd at Yankton on April 8th, of which Rev. 

I) Ward, one of the most useful of the more 

ligregalional ministry, was pastor from i86g to 

; entered upon the presidency of Yankton 

Ihich he had helped to found in iSSr, — a post 

lid till his untimely death, in 1S89. Still cxist- 

; formed in the State of Washington, at 

I 1S70; in Nevada, at Reno, in 1871 ; in Utah, 

I 1874; in liidian Territory, in 1876; 

I'rescott, 
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Eells in 1859 and opened in 1866); and Fargo, at Fargo, 
N. D., in 1887. 

A more distinctly ecclesiastical nndcrttiking was the organ- 
ization by the Congrcgationalists of California in 1866 of a 
"Theological Seminary Association," which opened in June, 
1869, the youngest of our denominational schools of minis- 
terial instruction. Pacific Theological Seminary, at Oakland. 

One name cannot be omitted from this story of increas- 
ing denominational strength, though it belongs to the latter 
part of the period just held in review, — that of Rev. Dr. A. 
Hastings Ross, the most original contributor to the discus- 
sion of Congregational |X)lity that the West has developed. 
Dr. Ross was a native of Winchendon, Mass., in 183 1, a 
graduate of Oberlin College and of Andover Seminary, 
who after a pastorate at Boylston in the State of his birth 
from 1 86 1 to 1866, served successively the churches of 
Springfield and Columbus, Ohio; and then from 1876 to 
his death, in 1893, ^'^c church of Port Huron, Mich. Dr. 
Ross early became a student of the Congregational system 
of government, publishing much in its illustration and his- 
torical exposition. His best known and most useful works 
were his ** Pocket Manual of Congregationalism," which he 
put forth in 1883, and his elaborate treatise, "The Church- 
Kingdom," of 1887. His thinking, though strictly Congre- 
gational, linked itself less definitely with the historic pres- 
entations of the polity than did that of Dr. Dexter. He 
W.1S more of an innovator, and more of an asserter of the 
powers of ecclesiastical associations. His most marked and 
probably his most permanently influential view, — that re- 
garding the basis of ministerial standing, — was, however, 
largely the outgrowth of what must be considered a jxjsi- 
tive improvement in Congregational usage which had come 
about at the West. As instituted in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut at the close of the sevc\\lecv\\\v AW^\i^^'wwvxv'«^ 
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1,'litecrith cciiliiries, the local Associations were 

niblios of ministers, and such ihcy largely coii- 

: in the New Knghiid States, It has already 

|t]iat these Associations had for one of their duties 

icndatton of candidates to vacant churches, and 

fif licensure thus established has persisted in 

■land to the present day. The chief infelicity 

"ranycnicnt is that it makes a preacher's appro- 

Ithc churches the work of a ministerial body and 

I the churches themselves. The increasing desire 

t of the churches for consultation .ind loc.il help- 

i led to the general introduction into New Kng- 

Klilition to the Associations, during the present 

If ilistrict and State meetings for discussion, com- 

Ijjrescntalivcs of the churches and of the ministers, 

Tider the name of " Conferences." These " Con- 



do 1 


not take the place of 


counci 


Is, they do 


not 


the 


(omialion or discontinuance 


of pastoral 


re- 


:. or 


\\\ the establislimcnt 


ot new 


' churches. 


nor 



, as a council 
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actually in ministerial relations to a definite church; but 
this theory, though ably defended by expounders of polity 
like Dr. Dexter, was early practically disregarded, and a 
man once set apart for ministerial service by ordination 
came popularly to be looked upon as in some sense always 
a minister, whether in a pastorate or not. This abiding 
ministerial character raised the question of " ministerial 
standing " and responsibility. How should the good char- 
acter of a minister not in the service of a local church be 
assured to others, and to whom should he be responsible 
for his delinquencies ? The question became more press- 
ing as the country grew larger and ministerial changes 
more frequent. For this difficulty Dr. Ross proposed a 
remedy in placing " accountable ministerial standing in 
District Associations, with the right of appeal in case of 
injustice to a council of churches." In a like manner Dr. 
Ross would give churches standing and accountability in 
Associations. Probably the old consociational system of 
Connecticut gave to Dr. Ross some hints as to his plan ; 
but it was chiefly due to his own systematizing of elements 
already appearing in Western Congregational development. 
It would be too much to affinn that Dr. Ross's suggestions 
have become generally recognized Congregational usage. 
His theory of churchly standing certainly has* not ; but his 
view as to ministerial standing bids fair to become so, the 
National Council having voted at its session of 1886 " that 
the State organizations and local organizations of churches 
be recommended to consider such modification of their 
constitution as will enable them to become responsible for 
the ministerial standing of ministers within their bounds, in 
harmony with the principle that the churches of any lopality 
decide upon their own fellowship." 

While this Western development of Congregationalism 
had been in progress, the great Civil War had convulsed 
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d States and brought its burden of responsibility 
tunity upon the Cony relational as upon the other 
bwlics of the land. Unlike some American de- 
ns, the Congregational body was not rent by the 
Although a few churches of this order existed 
utii before the war, the denomination never ob- , 
\' footing which made it a factor in the religious 
t region so long as slavery continued. The atti- 
[ird human bondage assumed by the " Albany 
■n ■' in 1852 has already been noticed, and Con- 
alism both in New England and the West was 
mtislavery for many years before the rebellion 
Uit if the Civil War did not bring to the dcnomi- 
roblem of division and reorganization, it did open 
inational effort a section of country which had 
lerally accepted Congregationalism by removing 
h the Northern churches of this order believed 
,'rcatest hindrance to their southward spread, — 
md it presented a problem in the emancipated 
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concert among our churches, and to these ends, requires 
extensive correspondence among our ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, or the assembling of a National Congregational 
Convention." A month later the proposals of the Chicago 
Convention were laid before the General Association of 
Illinois, and by that assembly a proposition for a " Na- 
tional Convention," like that which met at Albany in 1852, 
was sent to the other State Associations ; and, before the 
summer of 1 864 was over, received the approval success- 
ively of the representatives of the churches of Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Ohio, Rhode Island, Maine, Connecticut, 
Vemiont, Massachusetts, New York, and Minnesota. The 
churches of New Hampshire were divided, and there the 
State body disfavored the proposal. By the several ap- 
proving State Associations committees were appointed, by 
whose joint action the plan of the national gathering should 
be perfected ; and, as a result of their negotiations in a 
" Preliminary Conference " at New York on November 16, 
1864, a ** National Council " was called to meet at Boston 
on June 14, 1865, having as its members clerical and lay 
representatives of the churches, chosen by the local con- 
ferences or associations in the proportion of two for each 
ten churches, or fraction of ten in excess of one half, united 
in each such local body. At the same time a number of 
topics for discussion were agreed upon, covering a wide 
range of denominational interests, and committees were 
designated by which these themes should be suitably pre- 
sented to the Council. 

On the day appointed, the "National Council" gathered 
together in the Old South Meeting-house at Boston a 
membership of five hundred and two representatives of the 
churches. It was the most important convention that had 
met since the Cambridge Synod, and it was much more 
widely representative than its immediate predecessor^ the 
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I Convention." It was a. Council well Hortliy of 
s, boili in tile distinguished character of its 
and the thoroughness with which the topics 
I to its consideration were discussed. The signifi- 
; opportunities opening before the Congreya- 
|ly were thoroughly apprcciatetl, and an earnest 
|o meet them was urged; but probably the most 
crits of this Council were the discussions 
I a Declaration of Faith and a Statement of I'olity. 
gationaiisiii each local church draws up its own 
I beliuf in any language which it may deem proper, 
f limitation, of course, that a grossly erroneous or 
would subject the church adopting it to 
Ird of fLllowship by its sister churches. But though 
[tionalism thus asserts the autonomy i)f the local 
Kion, its councils or synods have never hesitated 
late its general doctrinal position, not as a test to 
L'<1 on particular churches by external authority, 
■cstiiiiouy ns to what the belief of those churches 
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There can be no doubt that the prevailing doctrinal 
positions of Congregationalism were then and still are es- 
sentially Calvinistic. But the sympathies of the denomi- 
nation had broadened since the opening of the century, 
and many who were earnest Calvinists themselves felt that 
it would be a mistake to tie Congregational fellowship to 
any party shibboleth, even to one so venerated and his- 
torically so descriptive of Congregational beliefs as the 
name of the great Genevan theologian. The result was 
that the proposed paragraph of definition was earnestly 
debated, till it became evident that, if pushed to a vote, it 
would be adopted by a decided majority of the Council, 
and as evident that this aflirmation that Congregational 
doctrine is Calvinism would seem unduly divisive and 
sectarian to a respectable minority. Such was the state of 
affairs in the Council when the day came which had been 
set apart for an excursion to the historic scenes of Plym- 
outh. To a few of the body it seemed that a reunion on 
a spot so fragrant with the memory of the struggles and 
sufferings by which Congregationalism was planted on 
American soil would furnish a fitting occasion for the 
presentation of a modification of the declaration under 
discussion, from which the disputed phrase might be 
omitted. Such a form was hastily prepared by Rev. A. 
H. Quint, chairman of the Business Committee of the 
Council, — its last sentences being written, with a hat as 
a tablet, on the train that bore the Council to Plymouth. 
The new draught was chiefly taken from the forms already 
before the Council ; but with the addition of a new opening 
paragraph, a new expression of the essential unity of the 
whole Church of Christ, and the omission, of course, of the 
phrase " Calvinism." Presented to the Council assembled 
on Burial Hill at Plymouth, it was accepted, subject to 
slight verbal revision, and after the return of the Council 
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Bacon and Rev. A. \\, Quint had prepared an elaborate 
treatise on church government, similar in size and arrange- 
ment to the " Cambridge Platform," and a concise epitome ; 
both of which were duly laid before the National Council. 
Here the proposed formulae encountered considerable dis- 
cussion ; and the result was that the Council itself adopted 
a brief statement of principles, drawn up by Professor Park 
of Andover, which constitutes so succinct and so admirable 
an epitome of modern Congregationalism that it may well 
be quoted in full : 

Resoh'eil^ That this Council recognizes as distinctive of the Congregational 
polity — 

First, 'Die principle that the local or Congregational church derives its 
power ami authority directly from Christ, and is not subject to any ecclesias- 
tical government exterior or suiK*rior to itself. 

Second, That every hx'al or Congregational church is bound to observe the 
duties of mutual respcnrt and charity which are includetl in the communion 
of churches one with another; and that every church which refuses to give 
an account of its proceedings, when kimlly and orderly desired to do so by 
neighlKiring churches, violates the law of Christ. 

Third, That the ministry of the gospel by memlK*rs of the churches who 
have l)een duly called and set apart to that work implies in itself no power 
of government, antl that ministers of the gospel not elected to office in any 
church are not a hierarchy, nor are they invested with any official power in 
or over the churches. 

The Council also referred the elaborate statements of 
polity that had been laid before it to a committee of twenty- 
nine, widely representative of Congregationalism geograph- 
ically, to serve as a basis for the preparation of a more 
lengthy treatise on polity, which the committee might re- 
port directly to the churches. The result was the publi- 
cation in 1872 of the so-called " Boston Platform," — a care- 
ful exposition of modern Congregational usage, in length 
somewhat resembling the " Cambridge Platform " of 1648. 
But though it bore the approving signatures of the twenty- 
six surviving members of the committee, and was in every 
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Society," — under the auspices of which three missionaries 
were sent out with the returning captives, who carried on 
work with some success in western Africa. A third little 
center for aid to the negro race was the " Committee for 
West India Missions/' formed in 1844 to provide the sup- 
port of Rev. David S. Ingraham, an Oberlin graduate, and 
those who were associated with him in missionary labors 
among the freedmen of Jamaica. Still another of these 
minor organizations was the ** Western Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society," — a body formed by the association of 
the churches in the Western Reserve of Ohio in 1843, ^^^ 
work among the Indians. 

The existence of these unions led to the thought of a 
larger organization, of similar antislavery tendencies, which 
could do a like work on an extended scale. The result 
was the formation of the " American Missionary Associa- 
tion " at Albany on September 3, 1846, into which the 
older minor organizations speedily merged themselves or 
their work. The "American Missionary Association " was 
at first almost as much a foreign as a home missionary so- 
ciety. By 1854 it had 71 missionaries at various stations 
in Africa, Jamaica, the Hawaiian Islands, Siam, and Egypt, 
as well as among the American Indians and the negro 
fugitives who had found a refuge in Canada. At the same 
time it entered heartily into the work of upbuilding anti- 
slavery churches at home, employing by i860 as many as 
1 12 home missionaries, chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas. A few 
of its missionaries were laboring among the whites of the 
slave States, especially in Kentucky, where they laid the 
foundations of Berea College, and in North Carolina, en- 
countering everywhere much popular opposition; but as 
long as slavery continued the negroes of the South were 
practically inaccessible, and the impression made by the 
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ginning to his death, in 1893. Atlanta University, at 
Atlanta, Ga., incurpor.ited in 1867 and opened two years 
Inter, is another educational center in which Congregation- 
alists, and their " American Missionary Association," have 
had a large share. A similar interest has been felt in 
I toward University, founded at Washington, D.C., in 1 867, 
where the Theological Department is still under the care 
of this society, Tliese institutions are controlled as a 
whole by their own trustees. More directly under the 
charge of this agency of the Congregational churches are: 
Fisk University at Nashville, Tenn., opened as a school in 
1866 and incorporated as an institution for higher educa- 
tion in 1867 ; Talladega College, situtited in the town of 
the same name in Alabama, opened in 1867 and chartered 
two years later; Tougiiloo University, named from the 
Mississippi village of its location, and begun in 1869, still 
rather of the grade of a normal school than what its title 
shows that it aims to be; Straight University, begun at 
New Orleans in 1S69; and Tillotson Collegiate and Nor- 
mal Institute at Austin, Texas, chartered in 1876. In 
these institutions manual and industrial instruction accom- 
panies a thorough intellectual training. Theological courses 
are also given in I-'isk, Talladega, and Straight, as well as 
at Howard, Universities. And besides these institutions 
of a higher grade, the "American Missionary Association" 
has founded numerous schools of primary and secondary 
education, so that the schools of all grades now under its 
charge in the South number seventy-eight 

While the " American Missionary Association " was 
thus busily engaged in the work of educ.ition at the 
South, it by no means neglected the planting of churches. 
Its first church among the colored people was organized 
at Charleston, S. C, on April 14, 1S67; and the second 
followed at Atlanta, Ga., in May of the same year. Be- 
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liuiial privileges or ecclesiastical fellowship. 
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when the American Board transferred its missions among 
the Indians to this society as a result of negotiations begun 
in 1874 and completed in 1882. These missions are still 
maintained, and have been extended to the Eskimos of 
Alaska. They now report 92 laborers, 12 churches, and 
12 schools. As part of the same agreement with the 
American Board, the *' American Missionary Association " 
assigned its foreign work to the care of the older society. 

Two other missionary efforts have marked the endeavors 
of the " American Missionary Association " to reach the 
neglected races of the United States, — its work among the 
Chinese and among the mountain whites. Attempts at 
the Christianization of Chinese immigrants in California 
were begun by this society as early as 1852, but it was 
not till 1870 that they were entered upon with system or 
on an extended scale. The society now employs 40 mis- 
sionaries in this labor, and with results which show that 
the effort has been fairly successful. The work among 
the neglected white inhabitants of the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina was begun in a very 
feeble way as early as 1857; but in 1882 it was taken up 
in earnest by the society, and has proved one of the most 
interesting fields of missionary activity to which the atten- 
tion of Congregationalists has been directed. 

An illustration of the missionary spirit of the Congrega- 
tional churches, though not peculiar to them, is the grow- 
ing tendency toward the organization of Christian women 
(or the general advancement of missionary enterprises, and 
especially for reaching their heathen sisters with the gospel 
through laborers of their own sex. In January, 1868, as 
a result of some previous negotiation, about forty women 
of the vicinity of Boston organized the " Woman's Board 
of Missions," which speedily became auxiliary to the 
American Board, its purpose, as expressed in its charter 
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Itlic ^Ias^;achusett5 legislature iii 1SC9, being 
Icccivc, and hold money ... to be exclusive!)' 
1 sending out and supporting sucli unmarried 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Ishalt, under the recuminendaCioti of the JUmrd 
I of this corporation, designate and appoint as 
Isioiiaries for the Christianization of women in 
; and for the support of such other female 
mc missionary work, as may be selected by the 
■ rectors, with the approbation of the said Pru- 
Imittce." 

ftplc of this society led to the organization at 
I October, 18C8, of the "Woman's Board of 
|thc Interior," .and of the " Woman's Board of 
' at Santa Cnrz, Cal., In 1873, to 
J work in the regions of which they arc the 
Icrs. These societies have planted auxiliaries 
|all the portion of the United States occupied 
grcgational churches, and the result 
[Qtable increase in missionary labors 
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deemed wise." By 1892 this commission had 28 schools 
under its ch.irgc, employing 68 teachers, and instructing 
2812 pupils; but its separate existence ceased in 1893, as 
has already been mentioned, though its work continues, it 
having been merged at that time in the "American Edu- 
cation Society." 

The evident advantages which had flowed from the 
National Council of 1865, the impulse which it had given 
to Congregational advance, and the general wisdom of its 
actions, led to the widespread feeling throughout the Con- 
gregational body that such an assembly, without judicicil 
authority but representative of the denomination as a whole 
and able therefore to voice its sentiments and discuss its 
needs, should be a permanent instead of an occasional 
feature of Congregational religious life. To a few, such a 
regularly recurring assembly seemed a possible menace to 
ecclesiastical independence ; but the majority of the de- 
nomination were prepared to see in a permanent National 
Council only a fuller expression of that fellowship of the 
churches which Congregationalism has always regarded 
as one of the peculiar merits of its polity, and which the 
voluntary system of the nineteenth century has proved 
Itself as well able to foster as the State supervision of the 
seventeenth century. This feeling found a voice through 
a convention to which the approach of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the " Mayflower " 
Pilgrims at Plymouth gave occasion. 

In order to devise a proper celebration of that impor- 
tant event in Congregational history, the Church of the 
Pilgrimage at Plymouth asked its sister-churches to send 
delegates to New York to consult regarding the method 
of commemoration. As a result of this invitation a meet- 
ing was held on March 2, 1870, and a committee to take 
suitable action was appointed, including such champions 
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atioimlism as Rev. Drs. Dcxler, Quint, and 
[ ihcir instance, a " I'ilfjrini Memorial Con- 
1 v\liich representatives of all Congregational 
tlic United Slates were biiUIcn, assembled at 
tile 371I1 of the following April. In tliis con- 
impulse tuwaril a pernianoiit National- Council 
• manifested, and it therefore voted to " recom- 
; Congregational State Conferences and Asso- 
1 til othcrliical bodies, to unite in measures for 
>n llie principle of fellowship, exchiding eccle- 
luirity, a permanent National Conference." 
teil, the General Conference of Ohio appointed 
.-, with Rev. Dr. A. il. Ross as its chairman, to 
«-ilh other State bodies and perfect the plan. 
i.in nict with general approval, — tlie steps were 
liuh h.-id led to tJie National Conncil of 1865, 
IS Slate organizations appointed committees, 
ie suggesiicni uf the Gejicral Association of 
met as a preliminary convention at Boston on 
il, 1S70- To lliis preliminary convention it 
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body. The more important sections of this document are 
as follows : 

The Congregational chnrches of the United States, by ciders and mes- 
sengers assenibletl, do now associate themselves in National Council : 

To express and foster their substantial unity in doctrine, polity, and work ; 
and 

To consult upon the common interests of all the churches, their duties in 
the work of evangelization, the united development of their resources, and 
their relations to all parts of the kingdom of ChrisL 

llicy agree in belief that the Holy Scripture^ are the suflicient and only 
infallible rule of religious faith and practice ; their interpretation thereof being 
in substantial accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian faith, com- 
monly called evangelical, held in our churches from the early times, and suf- 
ficiently set forth by former General Councils. 

They agree in the belief that the right of government resides In local 
churches, or congregations of believers, who are responsible directly to the 
I^rd Jesus Christ, the One Head of the church universal and of all particular 
churches; but that all churches, being in communion one with another as 
parts of Christ*s catholic church, have mutual duties subsisting in the obliga- 
tions of fellowship. 

The churches, therefore, while establishing this National Council for the 
furtherance of the common interests and work of all the churches, do main- 
tain the Scriptural and inalienable right of each church to self-government 
and administration ; and this National Council shall never exercise legislative 
or judicial authority, nor consent to act as a council of reference. 

And for the convenience of orderly consultation, they establish the follow- 
ing Rules : 

I. Sessions* — The churches will meet in National Council every third year. 
They shall also be convened in special session whenever any five of the gen- 
eral State organizations shall so requesL 

H. Representation. — ^Tlie churches shall be represented, at each session, 
by delegates, either ministers or laymen, appointed in number and manner 
as follows : 

1. The churches, assembled in their local organizations, appoint one dele- 
gate for every ten churches in their respective organizations, and one for a 
fraction of ten greater than one half, it being understood that whenever the 
churches of any State are directly united in a general organization, they may, 
at their option, appoint the delegates in such a body, instead of in local or- 
ganizations, but in the above ratio of churches so united. 

2. In addition to the above, the churches united in State organization ap- 
point by such Ixxly one delegate, and one for each ten thousand communi- 
cants in their fellowship, and one for a major fraction thereof :— « 

3. It being reconmiended that the number of delegates be, in all cases, 
divided between ministers and laymen, as nearly equally as is practicable. 
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fear lest it become dangerous to Congregational liberty ; 
but no such anxieties have been entertained by the churches 
in general, nor have the protesting Associations taken any 
permanent attitude of opposition. It has gained the hearty 
support of the whole Congregational body ; and, to Con- 
gregational thinking, it has solved the problem of securing 
the advantages of discussion, cooperation, and expression 
of opinion, on a national scale, without the interference 
with local liberty, the imposition of tests by majority vote, 
and the sacrifice of the rights of the individual church, in- 
evitable in any system of judicial assemblies. No church, 
or body of churches, is bound to follow the recommen- 
dations of the National Council ; but its discussions and 
opinions have always commanded respect and have had 
constantly increasing influence over the churches and the 
missionary societies through which their benevolences are 
administered. The National Council has led to more per- 
fect adjustment of the relations of the various Congrega- 
tioucil missionary organizations; it has relieved friction in 
their work ; it has set in motion impulses which have made 
some of them more directly representative of the churches 
in their management, and which have brought about at 
least the begiiuiings of consolidation ; it has systematized 
the statistics of the churches; and has undertaken the re- 
lief of disabled ministers, and of the destitute widows and 
orphans of those who die in the service of the churches. 
It has been efficient in promoting that hearty sympathy 
and cordial good-fellowship between the Congregational 
churches of all sections of the country which has been a 
growing feature of their life since the Albany Convention 
of 1852. 

Probably the most noteworthy single effort of the Na- 
tional Council, however, has been the gift to the Congre- 
gational churches of a new Confession of Faith, express- 
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representative of Congregationalism as any twenty- five 
ministers and theological instructors who could have been 
named ; and the result of their careful deliberations was 
the publication, on December 19, 1883, of what has been 
usually called the ** Creed of 1883." The confession bore 
the approving signatures of twenty-two of the twenty- five 
commissioners. Three refused their names ; two of them 
deeming the symbol an inadequate expression of their 
views, and the third on account of absence from the meet- 
ings of the Commission. But though the ** Creed of 1 883 " 
still has its occasional critics, it is, what the Commission 
was directed to make it, a simple, compact statement, in 
modern language, of the present beliefs of- the Congrega- 
tional churches. It is not binding on the churches any 
further than they choose to adopt it as a local e.xpression 
of faith; but its use has been steadily increasing; and it 
gives the denomination, what no other considerable re- 
ligious body in America possesses,— a widely recognized 
creed, of modern composition, and expressing a fair con- 
sensus of the present belief of the communion whose faith 
it sets forth. 

The story of modern American C^gregationalism is 
thus one of increasing denominational' strength, of grow- 
ing conviction of its own mission, ai^ of more manifest 
fellowship and cooperation between its churches. At the 
same time this development has been accompanied by a 
hearty spirit of brotherhood toward other bodies which 
bear the Christian name and hold similar evangelical doc- 
trines. 

The past ten or fifteen years have brought the Congre- 
gational churches, as they have all other American relig- 
ious bodies, face to face with much that is novel in doctrine 
and method ; and the new tendencies of theologic discus- 
sion and of the practical application of the gospel to men 
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orthcxloxy of its teachers is tested by a creed prepared by 
the ** Associate Founders '* and approved by the ** Found- 
ers " before the opening of the Seminary ; and the appHca- 
tion of this test lies in the hands of the Board of Visitors. 
Though substantial departure from their creed was denied 
by the Andover faculty, it seemed to certain of the alumni 
of the institution that such essential modification of the 
historic standard had actually taken place ; and at a meet- 
ing on December 28, 1885, they resolved to make com- 
plaint to the Board of Visitors against the published views 
of several of the professors. The result was a formal trial 
of charges involving five instructors before the Visitors 
at Boston, beginning just a year later, and the declaration 
by the Visitors on June 16, 1887, that Prof. E. C. Smyth, 
the president of the faculty, was removed from his chair 
of instruction. From this decision appeal was taken, as 
permitted by the terms of the Andover foundation, to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. After elaborate and com- 
plicated judicial proceedings, that tribunal, on October 
28, 1891, set aside the finding of the Visitors on technical 
grounds, without passing on the questions involved in the 
controversy. Motion for a new trial before the Visitors 
having been made, and a further hearing of the parties 
involved having been held, that Board, on September 6, 
1892, dismissed the complaint, now nearly seven years old, 
holding that further procedure on charges of such antiquity 
was not likely to be productive of good, but " without 
thereby expressing any opinion upon the merits of the 
case." 

Nearly parallel with this discussion, but somewhat dif- 
ferent in the questions involved and to some extent unlike 
in the parties to the controversy, a debate concerning the 
policy of the American Board in making missionary ap- 
pointments has run its course. The doctrinal ferment, 
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c Andover trials were to grow, had been 
years previous to the presentation of the 
1st the Andover facility; and certain fcat- 
s called by its friends tlic " new theology " 
uoni; the more conservative thinkers of the 
body. Probably the view most popularly 
eristic of that thcoloyy was a speculation 
contact with the Saviour and his foryiving 
re life for those who, like the heathen, had 
'or knowledge of the historic Christ in this 
commonly called "' future probation." 
itions were first brought into the arena of 
l: American Hoard at its annual meeting at 
n 1882, wlier« Rev. Dr. I-:. I'. Goodwin, of" , 
ofcssor Park, then an cmenliis member of 
:iilty, denounced them as fatal to the mis- 
There was no general debate, however, at 
id for the next three years the topic did \ 
■ enter into the discussions of the annual 
e Hoard. liut meanwhile the Home Sec- 
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of the Prudential Committee. At the same time the Board 
instructed the Prudential Committee to consider the wis- 
dom of inviting a council of the churches for advice in per- 
plexing questions as to the views of missionary candidates. 
The decision at Des Moines was not, however, felt to 
be final. Though it undoubtedly represented the desires 
of a majority of the churches at the time, a large and in- 
creasing party, who had no sympathy with the disputed 
theories, felt that the emphasis laid on doctrinal examina- 
tion by the Prudential Committee and the Home Secretary 
was undue, and that a Board which carried on the foreign 
mission work of all the churches should be ready to wel- 
come candidates to its fields of labor whom ecclesiastical 
councils were willing to install in home pulpits. But a 
yet larger party felt that any toleration of doubt regard- 
ing the truths of the ilebated speculations was dangerous. 
One or two cases of rejection by the Committee after the 
Dc^ Moines meeting, notably that of Mr. William H. Noyes, 
increiised rather than diminished the warmth of feeling; 
and the meeting of the Board at Springfield, Mass., in 
1887, ^^'*^s *^ scene of even more animated discussion than 
that at Des Moines. The majority secured the reaffirma- 
tion of the Des Moines resolutions and the approval of the 
action of the Prudential Committee by a vote of more than 
two to one ; and at the same time a report of that Com- 
mittee disapproving of the reference to councils of cases of 
doubtful orthodoxy in missionary candidates was adopted. 
The Board at this meeting chose Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs its 
president ; and a few days later he signified his acceptance 
in a letter approving in the main the results reached at 
Des Moines and Springfield, but intimating that the Com- 
mittee ought " to discriminate between the want of an 
opinion and the presence of one which implies or favors 
the objectionable theory; between even a vague hope, 
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nc(cnywlf(lyc(l to be unsupported liy tllv Scripture, only 
pcniuiiul tu unu'« *v\\. licM in silviit Mit>ii>i«:>ti>i) to sub-x:- 
quciit cdfrccliim. :iml a Ji^ituict tl'i^mntk icudLUcy nr a 
funiuilatcd conviction." 

I'or tlic next two years coniparativcly Iiltle uf impor* 
liinci; inciiircd. Mr. Noycs, who scctiwd to many tocotnc 
ivilliiii I'resitlotit Storrs's pcrmissiljlc catcyory, was oiiec 
iiiori.- rujucteil by lliu I'rndciitial Coniitiillcc, and was sent 
to Japan as an imlcpciidciil laborer by the IWrkclcy Tetn- 
plc Cluirdi of no.^1011. I'ecliny yrcvv, ami when the Iluard 
niL'l at New York in i.S8<> a heated discussion ensued, 
which rL'siiltc-d, liowever, in the unanimotis acceptance of 
IVcMileiit Storrs's Ictti:r as a basis for action, and in the 
appoiiilntent of a coiiiniittee uf nine, under the cliainnan- 
!-Iiip of Kcv. Or, G. L. Walker, of Ilnitfonl, to examine 
into the im^tlioils of adininistralion pursuni by the oflTtcers 
of tile Hoard in relation to candiitatciL This committee 
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the Prudential Committee to substitute correspondence for 
a personal examination when such personal meeting seemed 
impracticable. 

For some time after this action at Minneapolis it was 
generally believed that friction in the Hoard had been 
practically ended, and the meeting of 1891 passed with- 
out a word of criticism or doctrinal debate. But the feel- 
ing was manifested in some quarters that the Prudential 
Committee and the secretaries had failed fully to carry 
out the Minneapolis resolutions or to act entirely on the 
basis of President Storrs's letter, and though it was denied 
that such charges wxtc well founded, the question was 
reopened at the meeting at Chicago in 1892. Here the 
Board refused to make void its vote passed at Des Moines 
in 1886; but the minority was strong enough to lead to 
the passage of a resolution instructing the Committee to 
interpret that vote with liberality as well as with f<iithful- 
ness. At the same time the Board asked its Prudential 
Committee to canvass anew the appointment of Mr. Noyes, 
whose record as a missionary in Japan had proved most 
creditable. But, though the Committee reopened the case, 
though it was shown that the missionaries of the l^oard in 
Japan desired Mr. Noyes as an associate, and that he had 
never taught the questioned speculation on the mission 
field, the Committee rejected Mr. Noyes for a third time, 
on his statement that his views had undergone no substan- 
tial alteration. The opinion of the churches, however, was 
increasingly in favor of his appointment on the ground of 
his efficient service, and when the Board met at Worcester, 
Mass., in October, 1893, this feeling was plainly manifest. 
A widely representative committee of fifteen, under the 
chairmanship of Hon. H. D. Hyde, of Boston, unanimously 
recommended ** that this Board, in response to the ex- 
pressed wish of its missionaries in Japan, and in recogni- 
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iccessful labors of the Rev. William H. Noyes 
0, requests the I'mtleiitial Committee to offer 
pointincnt as a inissioiuiry of the Board. ITie 
es that this action is not to be understood as 
iiodifying its former utteranees on the subject 
ibation;" and tlie lioard adopted *he siigi;cs- 

of 1 06 to 24. This action was followed by 
ion and acceptance of the resignations of the 
;ary. Rev. Or. K. K. Aldcn, and of two hon- 
rs of tlie Prudential Committee; but within a 
ic appointment thus ofTcrcd was accepted by 

discussion led to an increasing desire that the 

1 be made in some way more directly rcprc- 
the chnrchcs in the choice of its membership, 
lat found expression in the appointment by 
Cuuncil in 18S9 of a committee to consider 
of all ihe benevolent societies to the Conyrc- 
rches. And so general w;is the feeling that 
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two years more, and to Increase its membership at the 
rate of twenty-five a year till it numbered one hundred 
more than at present (i.e., to 350). This system, or some 
better device, will doubtless be permanently adopted ; and 
will make the Hoard in future directly representative of 
the churches in membership, as it has been in spirit dur- 
ing most of its past history. 

The past few years which have witnessed this shifting 
in the topics of doctrinal discussion in Congregational cir- 
cles have also beheld the introduction to some extent of 
new methods of Christian activity. Congregationalism is 
always favorable to individual initiative. A Congrega- 
tional church can try any new plan of labor or order of 
worship without seeking the permission of any superior 
body. It lends itself flexibly to experiments, possessing 
the merits of ready adaptability to environment as thor- 
oughly as they are enjoyed by similar systems of local 
self-government in the political world. One such experi- 
ment, introduced by a Congregational pastor, has become 
a movement of almost world-wide extent. On Febru- 
ary 2, 1 88 1, Rev. F. E. Clark, then pastor of the Williston 
Church at Portland, Me., organized a number of his young 
people who were desirous of beginning the Christian life 
into an a^^sociation pledged to regular attendance upon 
and participation in its meetings, and distinctly cooperant 
in the activities of the church. The "Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor," which thus came into 
being, has been adopted by many other Christian bodies 
besides the Congregational churches, and has had an 
amazing growth, numbering within twelve years of its 
origin nearly twenty-eight thousand societies, with 1,650,- 
000 members. 

Another novel method of Christian work with w^hich 
some Congregational churches have experimented, as they 
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siicoiirayiiiy results, diirliiy tlii: List few yc;n>, 
ailicr iiifulicilously called tlie " iiislitiilioiial 
ich n church aims nut merely to titiilc its 
wursliij), Christian luirtiirc, and bciicvulciice 
lary channels of ondcavor, but to touch th« 
cuitununily at many points, pro\!din^ read- 
ymiiasiiinis, and bowling-alleys, clubs for boys 
;allli(Ll amusement and instruction for the 
the homeless, all desi^^ncd to make the gos- 
ective in the upbuilding of an upright, sclf- 
rhristian manhood and womanhood. Such 
their work has been undertaken within a 
I by churches in Boston, Worcester, Hartford, 
Cleveland, and elsewhere; and though the 
still so far in its initial stage that it is inipos- 
nate its pemmnent value, it is of interest <is 
he ready employment by tlie Congregational 
wny worthy methods of elTort which seem to 
urthcrancc of their main aim — the upbuililing 
im of God. 
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part of the course at* Chicago in 1890, where the study 
was first made a separate department of instruction. At 
Yale Divinity School Christian sociology was introduced 
as an elective in 1892, and in the autumn of 1894 will 
become a fully established department of seminary work. 
Student residence in portions of large cities where the 
problems of poverty and crime are most pressing has been 
provided for the young men of Andover Seminary by the 
" Andover I louse " in Boston, and for those of Chicago 
Seminary in connection with the " Mull House " of that 
city. Nor has this interest been confined to the semina- 
ries. Iowa College, — the long-established Congregational 
center of education in the State from which it takes its 
title, — has recently fouiuled a chair of Ai)plicd Christian- 
ity ; and the ** Northwestern Congregationalist " of Min- 
neapolis has become the representative of this nev/ move- 
ment under the altered title of ** The Kingdom " since the 
beginning of the year 1894. Kerc, again, it is too soon 
to form an opinion as to the permanency or value of the 
tendency ; but it cviiicnces the quick response of the Con- 
gregational churches and their institutions to all that is 
stirring the thoughts of Christian men. 

A further illustration of the same ready adaptability 
of Congregationalism to novel methods is to be seen in 
its increasing employment of women in the more public 
aspects of Christian work. The organization of the Woman's 
Boards of Missions has already been described, and through 
their impulse not only are the women of the churches 
largely banded together for the support of missionary en- 
deavor, the number of women workers on the fields of mis- 
sionary labor at home and abroad is great and constantly 
increasing. Thus far these women have been almost ex- 
clusively employed in teaching, the healing of the sick, 
and the less distinctively ministerial functions; but the 
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>nicstic Missionary Society " haa during the 
tlircc summers employed CliHstiaii yoting , 
iiboiit two by two in the reiiiottr and more 
!(1 districts of the Stnte, to all practical pur- 
delists. The " Year Book " for 1893 reports j 
not less than thirteen women as ministerial 
jstly in States west of the Mississippi. Hut 
^'iine further than this primary pennission 
c gift of preaching. la 1S80 the church at 
ass., came under a woniaa's chniijc, though 
L-portcd as ordained. In 1893, however, the 
' enumerated nine fully ordained women, in 
in New York, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, * 
I, and Washington, — seven of whom were in : 
;e of Congregational churches. Of these all 
[id been ordained since 1S89. On February 

first ordinalii>n of a woman over a Congrc- , 
cli in New Kngland occurred at I.iltleton, 
,r:^t settlement of a person of Iier sex effected 
in iJie history nf American ConLjiegational- 
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Congregationalism at the present clay is tictive in many 
directions. It is not afraid to try experiments, to discuss 
doctrinal truths, and to test methods of work. Hut what- 
ever of novelty in methcnl or in thou,i;ht it may here and 
there exhibit, it never was more true to the main principles 
of faith and practice which it has inherited than at present, 
or more conscious of a mission to a sinning and .sufTering 
world. 
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CHAPTER XL 

;regational facts and traits. 

TIONAI.ISM, as a form of polity, is miidi more "^ i 
cd in tlic United Slates than (he comniuniim 1 
lie Congregational name. Though difTering 
her in the details of their administration of 
rganization, especially in the extent to which 
of the fellowship, as distinguished from the 
nt of the churches, is developed, the Con- 
ility is that of a largo portion of the religious 
;rica. As Dr. Carroll has p<jinted out in the 
of this series, the Haplists, the Plymouth 
Christians, the Disciples of Christ, the Unl- 
1 as a number of minor religious hoilies, are 
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the home expenses of the churches were reported as 
$7,000,838. 

Modern Congregationalism has few representatives who 
would claim, as did the early teachers of the polity which 
those churches inherit, that its system is of exclusive divine 
authority. There have been prominent expounders of its 
polity within recent years who have held dijurc liiviiio con- 
ception of its claims. But, unlike the founders, the great 
majority of modern Congregationalists fail to find in the 
New Testament any minute outline of what the church 
should be or any inflexible pattern to which it must in 
all particulars conform. They gladly recognize the true 
churchly character of organizations illustrating other types 
of church government than their own. As far as possible 
they hold fellowship with all believers in Christ, however 
constituted. But while they thus fail to discover any hard- 
and-fast prescription of polity in the New Testament, they 
do find there certain broad principles applicable to indi- 
vidual and to churchly life, which they believe are better 
illustrated under the Congregational polity than under any 
other. They believe that that polity, more naturally than 
any other, tends to make the Christian disciple what the 
gospel intended he should be, a full-rounded, self-reliant, 
free man in Christ. They are confident that it best trains 
the individual Christian to an independent, intelligent, and 
responsible spiritual life. They also deem it more accord- 
ant with the genius of the political institutions of a free 
republic like the United States than any other form of 
polity, and hence peculiarly adapted to all lands where 1 
high intelligence and local self-government are character- 
istic of the people. 

But, in particular, a Congregational church that is at all 
true to its ideal illustrates certain traits which Congrega- 
tionalists hold to be of prime importance. It aims, first 
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1 jiiiro chtirch. The belief that the proper 
liiiich should be ruygiierate persons luis been 
uf Coiiyregaliuiialisin from the bcgiiming. 
lli^il ill re{,Mri] to uiic sacrament in the Half- 
it \i!iich pre\aileil in New ICngtaiid for a 
t li.ilf, it has Jilways bten the view of Con- 
1 llKit iuhiiissioii to the full cliurchly privileges 
1 and of vuting is only for those who can 
i.ui experience. And with tlie abandonment 
.',iy Covenant the belief of modern Congre- 
i<>ii,L;h it ascribes potential membership to the 
nil nf ihe congregation, holds that personal 
I Lnrd Jesus are the only proper active mcm- 
ilIi. It finds no other type of a Christian 
New Testament, it conceives no other to be 
le. Such a local company of believers it \ 
. L\.n-rcyalioTialism has held from the be- | 
lies a church by entering into a covenant ' 
anil to aid one another in the Christian life. 
iine it maintains that all believers through- 1 
are bpiriUially, though not governmentally, | 
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est missionary endeavors, side by side with its churches. 
Yet it is not of the opinion that these schools of learning 
should be controlled by any sectarian bias. It willingly 
fosters education by the State, but it believes that all edu- 
cation should be dominated by a broadly Christian spirit. 
It holds that scholastic advantages should be open to all, 
irrespective of color or race; and it regards the school as 
a missionary agency only secondary in value to the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

A Congregational church is also a missionary church. 
In this particular the story of Congregationalism is one 
of increasing strength. Its missionary spirit did indeed 
appear in its efforts for the Indians in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but the opportunities for such labors 
were slight, and no portion of Protestant Christendom had 
yet awakened to a full sense of obligation to the heathen 
world. But Congregationalism has always had men of a 
missionary impulse, like Eliot, the Mayhews, Edwards, or 
Ikainerd ; and with the new revival epoch which began in 
the closing years of the last century, missionary zeal be- 
came one of the conspicuous traits of the Congregational 
body as a whole. No duty of the gospel is more clearly 
recognized by the churches of this denomination at the 
present day than that of carrying the gospel to foreign 
lands and to the destitute regions of our own country ; 
and Congregational self-government has clearly demon- 
strated that the full control enjoyed by a local church 
over its own affairs does not impair a feeling of wide obli- 
gation or prevent union with other churches of the same 
fellowship in the support of highly organized missionary 
endeavor. 

A Congregational church is likewise a democratic church. 
It believes that all its membershi Bi whether in the pulpit 
or the pews, are brethren, and are equally concerned in 
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Id .idiiiiiikUiition. But tlie Coiiyrcgational 

\ nut iilwajs been as democratic as ihey now 

lljceii [juiiUed out in ttie course of ihis his- 

c.irly tieniocralic ihcories siJectiily yave 

L-iui-arislocratic admiiiislrativc conceptions 

liid tliese Barro\vi:it itlcals cloininatcd all early 

I praclice. But it has also been seen that ihu 

elopment of Conyreyalionalism led to {ull 

[ tlic beyiTUiiny o( tlic present century. A « 

|il cliurch regards its piLstor as the first among 

; leader of its worship, llle director o( its 

Jjtlcrator of its meetings; but with no power 

fcbedience. It is llic church, not the pastor, 

Lyarding admissions, disuiissions, and cxcom- 

|liat foninilates articles of faith and rules of 

;letermiues as to representation in conn- 

Jints ollicers and committees. Doubtless the 

laslor is usually decisive when he makes his 

; but the decision rests in the hands of the 

And this decision is voiced 1 
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simply by delegation from the church to which they owe 
their being. 
t/ A Congregational church is, moreover, a free church. 
The^elf::gQ\xriung constitution ofjeaclL local church has 
been a cardinal principle of Congregational polity from its 
beginning. No Congregational church is under the domi- 
nance of any other ecclesiastical organization or person. 
This freedom enables' such a church to choose its own 
t flicers. Though Congregational practice esteems it good~ 
order tTiat a minister be placed in pastoral charge of a con- 
gregation by the advice of the representatives of neighbor- 
ing churches gathered in council, the ultimate basis of the 
relationship, in modern as in early Congregationalism, is 
his election by the church, and his acceptance of the choice. 
So fundamental is this principle that modern Congrega- 
tional usage esteems a man a pastor who is in the service 
of a church by its definite vote, even if no council has 
been called to advise on his installation, — though it deems 
such a relation less regular than when ** settled by council." 
In the same way a church has entire freedom to elect its 
^i5_qns, or add to them any other officers which it may 
desire, and in these cases modern Congregationalism rec- 
ognizes no occasion for advice from the representatives of , 
other churches gathered in council. 

' This freedom also en.ibles a church to formulate its state- 
ment of doctrine in its own words. Congregationalism 
originated in the belief that the Bible is a sufficient and 
an authoritative exposition of polity as well as of doctrine, 
and it has at all times held that the conformity of its beliefs 
and practices to the Word of God is of prime importance ; 
but it has allowed each church to express its conception 
of Christian truth in its own way. Such expressions be- 
come tests for membership in the local church which adopts 
them in so far as that church desires to use them for such 
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\t the same time, as has already been pointed 
^Tcyatioiial cliiirclics in tlieir representative 
ivc never hesitated to present their faith in 
sions, but such general confessions are not 
iiy local church unless adopted by its own 
re witnesses to the faith of the churches in 
ests uf ministerial fitness. 
)ni likewise eniibles a church to order its wor- 

niost fittiny to its members. The founders 
;galional churches in the United States came 

liturgical system of the Church of England 
y rightly deemed the liberty of unprescribed 
irtlereil, or, as they stiid, " unstinted," prayer. 
1 in tlieir freedom of access to God in public 
ards of supplication or tlianksyiving suited to 
jerieiicos of the hour. Indeed, many of them 
rij;htfulness of the use of a rigid liturgy at 
Prayer-Rook seems to have been one of the 
ues in early New I^igland libraries. Coiigre- 
is a wJiule, has always found llie liberty of a 
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petition of the central place in Congregational worship 
which they have always occupied. There is also notice- 
able in many churches an increasing obserN'ance of the 
greater memorial days of the Christian year, — Christmas, 
Good Friday, and Easter,, — days which the fathers care- 
fully left unmarked. There is likewise a tendency in some 
quarters in the Congregational body, as in some other 
denominations, to introduce of late the recognition of cer- 
tain special days not accepted by the church universal, like 
" Children's Sunday," — a form of calendar for the Chris- 
tian year much less to be desired than the observance of 
days which have been considered for ages commemorative 
of the earthly life of our Lord. But none of these move- 
ments have gone far enough to alter the general character 
of Congregational worship, which is still essentially non- 
liturgical, and still regards Sunday as the most sacred of 
all ecclesiastical days and the only one the observance of 
which is binding upon the Christian. Modern Congrega- 
tionalism makes large use of the prayer-meeting, in which, 
besides the minister, the male members generally, and in 
some places their feminine associ.ntcs, are encouraged to 
take part. But each Congregational church is free to 
choose the number and nature of its services, and to adapt 
them as best it can to its own wants and the necessities of 
the community where it is placed. 

A Congregational church is, finally, bound together in 
mutu.illy responsible fellowship with other churches of the 
same denomination. This feature of American Congrega- 
tionalism is probably the trait least understood by the 
representatives of other communions; but it is that which 
most distinguishes the Congregationalists of the United 
States from the Independents of Great Britain, and from 
most of the other denominations of America which are 
essentially Congregational in polity. The Congregational 
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United States developed the principle of 

rly colonial days, and they have ever re- 

hc hijihest value. They believe that each \ 

s Christ as its immedinle head, and stands 

ition to every other similar congregation. 1' 

at, like the members of an earthly house- 

y have no right to sit in judgment one 

to ptinish one another, they owe to one ;| 

_ in difficulty, consultation in important 

ling when in apparent error. They hold ' 

s and sisters may be compelled to cease 

with a sinning member of a human family, 

s, having failed to call back an erring church ' 
acliccs, may withdraw fellowship from it ] 
s in its way. The expression of this fellow- l| 
•.rough advisory councils, consisting of the 
:.iates of churches, and often, though rather 

a few additional iiidividnals, summoned 
nion ill ca.-^es of ministerial settlement and 
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where the opinion of a council is not followed are exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Congrcgationcilisin further illustrates the fellowship of 
its churches by their union all over the United States in 
district confcrencesand a ssociation s^ in State bodies, and 
finally mTTie National Council, for consultation at fixed 
periods. These various expressions of fellowship knit the 
Congregational churches into one body, while preserving 
to c.ich local congregation the rights of self-government 
and individual initiative. 

Congregationalism has had a history" of over three hun- 
dred years since its beginnings in Kngland. It has been 
more than two centuries and a half on American soil. It 
settled and molded New England; and through its influ- 
ence on the political institutions of that region it h.is con- 
tributed far beyond any other polity to the fashioning of 
the political ideals of the United States. It has sought 
more than any other polity on American soil to promote 
education. It has been forward in missionary activity. 
It h<is maintained a high, strenuous ideal of the Christian 
life. It has been a prime force in the political, intellect- 
ual, and spiritucil development of America. But while its 
.idhcrcnts are thankful for the heritage of noble men and 
worthy deeds into which they have entered,. they believe 
that it has a greater mission yet to perform than anything 
which it has done in the past. They believe that while 
the Congregational body may never become the largest 
of the tribes of our American Israel in its nominal com- 
munion, its principles of democracy, freedom, self-govern- 
ment, and responsible fellowship will increasingly penetrate 
and mold all American Christian life; and they are confi- 
dent, also, that, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, its 
story will be one of growing numerical strength, usefulness, 
and spiritual power as the years are added to its history. 
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7- 


minian, 85-871 aims, 87: Laud'i 


4I7-4II- 


k.HU.r.hii., 90. 


ml. I'Mnrim. 6s. 


"AntlmlLiB)', the MoniHy." jjs. 


1M8. 




)■. J9S- 


Synoil, 141-144. 




Ari>li-lon, Kcv. Je*se. 33$. 


liasinnary Union, 


Arinnism, in Knul.in.l, zM; in NVw 




Kii|;lnn.l, i;7-»79- 33t>. 3.1.V 
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Bangor Seminary, 354. 

Baptism, how administered, 243. 

Baptists, church established in Kng- 
land, 59; opposed in Mass., 146, 
147; ch. at Boston, 146; excmp- 
ti(m grantcci, 235 ; also 427. 

Barrowe, Henry, early life, 43; con- 
nection with Lcmdon ch., 29, 41 ; 
arrest, 42; trial, 43, 44, 49; writ- 
ings, 44, 45 ; his tyjM: of Ctmgrega- 
tionalism, 45, 46; martyrdom, 50; 
bequest, 51. 

Bartlett,\Villi.im, l)cginnings of Amer- 
ican Board, 323; fonnding of An- 

dover, 350-3S2- 
Beckwith, Rev. George, 29$. 
Beecher, Rev. Lyman, 362, 363. 
Belcher, Gov. Jonathan, 257. 
Belknap, Rev. Jeremy, collection of 

hymns, 331. 
BelKimy, Rev. Joseph, theological 

views, 182, 274, 278, 279, 280, 

2S6-288, 296 ; iireaching, 258, 286; 

pupils, 287, 288, 293, 332, 340. 
Beloit College, 375. 
Belsham, Rev. Thomas, Unitarian 

writings, 338, 339. 
Benton, Rev. J. A., 378, 379. 
Bible Societies, 313, 314. 
Bilson, Thomas, bishop, 23. 
Blaurock, yXnakijitist leader, 9. 
Boston, settled and ch. formed, iii- 

Boston Platform, 400. 

" Bostcm Recorder," the, 386. 

Bowland, Thomas, early Congrega- 
tionalist, 28. 

Bowman, Christonlicr, 49. 

Bradford, Gov. William, ScrcK>bych., 
57; character, 68, 69; at Tlymouth 
71, 74; at Salem, 106; judgment of 
Roger Williams, 130; death, 183; 
quotetl, 69, 70^ 73, 75, 230; also 
223. 

Braincrd, Rev. Daxnd, 263. 

Brattle Church, 199-201, 220, 239, 
244. 

Brattle, Thomas, 200. 

Brattle, Rev. Wi]li.im, 199, 239. 

Brewster, Klder Willi.im, SiTooby 
ch., 56; its ruling elder, 59; with 
the Pilgrims, 61-74: fecUng toward 



Ch. of England, 77; preaching, 
227. 

Briant, Rev. Lemuel, writings and 
theologic position, 271-273, 276, 
27«. 279, 330. 

Bright, Rev. Krnncis, 104, 108, 231. 

Brown, Rev. Clark, Arian views, ^^'^, 

Brown, Rev. John, of Cohasset, 278. 

Brown, Moses, 350. 

Browne, John, of Salem, 107, 128. 

]]rowne, RolxTt, relations to Cong., 
30-32 ; early life, 32, ^^ ; becomes 
a Separatist, 33-36 ; church in Nor- 
wich, 36; in Holland, 37; his 
theories, 1%^ 39, 45, 46, 129; con- 
forms to Ch. of England, 40, 41 ; 
death, 41. 

Browne, Samuel, 107, 128. 
I Buck minster. Rev. J. S., 336. 

Bulkeley, Rev. Peter, at Antinomian 
synod, 143. 

Burgc, Rev. Caleb, 299. 

Burghley, Lord, scruples regarding 
vestments, 17; related to Rol)ert 
Browne, 32; protects him, 36, 40, 
41 ; examines Ikirrowc and Green- 
wcmmI, 43, 44 ; petition to, 46. 

Burial Hill Declaration, 190, 397-399, 

413. 
Burton, Rev. Asa, 303. 

Bushnell, Rev. Horace, work and 

theology, 365-369. 

Calef, Rolxrrt, 198. 

Calhoun, Rev. G. A., 359. 

California, Cong, beginnings in, 378, 

379. 
Calvin, John, 7, 8, 281. 

Calvinism, at Council of 1865, 397, 
398; at 01>erlin Council, 411. 

Calvinists, Old. See Old Calvinists. 

Cambridge Platform, 160-163; ap« 
proved by S)'noi! of 1679, 188 ; min- 
isterial standing, 393, 394 ; quoted, 
205, 217, 219, 224, 226-230, 246- 
248, 249 ; also 406. 

Cambridge Synotl, its causes, meet- 
ing, and work, 156-164, 428. 

Cambridge University, Puritan char- 
acter, 18, 19, 32. 

Cuner, Rev. Henry, 330, 

Cartwright, Thomas, 19-22, 32, 37, 

153. 



I \V. E., p^istorale, 

.rainstion, 337; 

■ ■■ l'an..iili»t," .iji), 

■ al i^inXi'i orilina- 
1 1>c.-<lh»in, j4l; nlEO 

r, 84. 85 ; rctnlioni 
I 8;; reworils lligh 
ly, UK; liiiiiu Puritan 
n l>rnni« Maw. i-liar- 



al .Si-n.luary, 3S8- 
IS7, 1S9, 160, 171, 
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Coliiian, Rev. Renj., loo-joi ; rjumcil, 
244 ; llic Cecal Awakening, ijj, 

Ciinanl. Roger, al I'lyiuoulh, 70; jel- 
lies Salcni, 93, 96. 

CunfCTCTic««, 393. 

t'onfcsxion, Wcslminslcr. Sec West- 
mi nttct Contcuioii. 

Confession ol 1G80, 1G8-190; a|>- 
proved at Saybnxik, 107; at Nn- 
lional Cuuncil of 1R65, 399. 

Confessions of (aiih, local, aiR, 119. 

Congrcgal i»nal Church Ituililinij; So. 
ciily. JSJ. 384. 3S8, 4*9-. 

ConfircEnliunal Home Missiimarj So- 
citiy, J2R. 3^9. 373-376. 378, 381, 
405, 429. 

Congrcgalional Itonse, 381;. 

Congregalirmal Library, 384, 429. 

" Ciinj;rc(plionnl Quatlerly," 3R0, 
381, 384, 388. 

Cringregaliiinul Sunilay-scliooi an<l 
I'ulilisliing Sock-Iy, 429. 

Con^e^ationaliam, originates in itc- 
V\5 ihai Ilililu tcMrlics [)i>liiy, 1 ; in- 
itcUuiIncss m An.iliajiti^is, j6, 17, 
35, 3O; beginnings, 27-30 j ilcU 
lo llrowne, 30-J2, 37; Ilrciwnc's 
" " "yrs, 40, so; 
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199; proposals of 1705, 202-204; 
Savbruok riatform, 204-209; John 
Wise, 209-212; little thcologic 
discussion in early Cong., 214- 
216; early theories and usages, 
217-250; treatment of Dissenters 
in the eighteenth century, 234-237 ; 
State interference, 248, 249; the 
Great Awakening, 255-260; conse- 
quences, 260-266; rise of theolog- 
ical parties, 266, 267; the Li1)eral 
school, 267-279; the Kduardean 
party, 2S0-306; Ilopkinsianism, 
2KS-292 ; the Atonement, 294-299 ; 
KmmonsN contributions to polity, 
307, 308; Cong, in Vermont, New 
York, anti Ohio, 309-311; rise of 
home missions, 311-314; inter- 
course with Preshyterians, 306, 
314-316; Plan of Union, 316-319, 
37o-373f 3'^>.'3»^2; distrust of 
Cong., 318, 364, 373; Cong, discs- 
tablished, 236, 329; new pericxl of 
revivals, 319-321, 329; new mis- 
sionary agencies, 322-329; Unita- 
rian separation, 329-346; foumling 
of theological seminaries, 346-365, 
388-390, 392; Taylor-Tyler con- 
troversy, 355-361 ; Hushnell, 365- 
369; westward spread of Cong., 
371-379? revival of interest in 
polity, 371-379; Bacon, 'Hiomp- 
son, and Clark, 379-381 ; steps to- 
ward greater union, 381 ; theAlI>any 
Convention an<l its results, 382-385 ; 
Library and I louse, 384, 385 ; 1 1. M. 
Dexter, 385-387; Chicago Semi- 
nary, 388-390 ; the New West, 391, 
392; the National Council of 1865, 
395-401 ; discussion over Calvin- 
ism, 397, 398; the "Durial Hill 
DecKiration," 398, 399; statement 
of polity, 400; work at the South, 
401-405 ; woman's work, 406, 407, 
424, 425 ; Triennial National Coun- 
cil, 408-412; Creed of 1883, 412- 
414; recent tendencies, 414-426; 
Andover controversy, 415,416; the 
American Hoard, 416-422; novel 
methoils, 422-426; statistics, 427- 
430; ch.iract eristics of a Cong, ch., 

430-438. 



" Congregationalist," the, 386. 

Connecticut, settlement, I17-II9; 
early provisitm for educati(m, 152; 
legislature tries to settle Half- Way 
Covenant dispute, 175, 178; union 
with New Ilaven, 178; religious 
condition at opening of eighteenth 
century, 204 ; legislature calls Say- 
brook Synotl, 206-209; laws re- 
garding ministerial support, 233, 
234; toler.itiun of Dissenters, 235, 
236; consequences of (ireat Awak- 
ening, 261 ; laws against *' .Scj>ara- 
tists,** 262, 263; (iencral AsstK'i.v 
titm op|K)ses Whitefiehl, 265 ; Gen- 
eral Association promotes home 
missions, 311,312; Cong, disestab- 
lished, 236, 329; friendliness to 
rresbyteri.inism, 314, 315. 

** Connecticut Kvangelic.1l Maga/ine," 
31 2t 322. 

Connecticut Missitm.iry Society, 312. 

Connecticut Pastoral Union, 360. 

Consociation, early meaning of term, 
156, 176; origin of system, 203, 
207, 208; effects, 306, 315, 318; 
decline, 368, 380. 

Consociation, General, of 1741, 261. 

Contributions in early New Kngland, 
242. 

Convention, Albany. See Albany 
Convention. 

Convention, General, of 1846, 38 1. 

Convention, Ministerial, of Mass. Sec 
Mass.ichusetts Convention. 

Convention of 1657, 175. 

Cooper, Rev. William, 264. 

Coppin, John, Cong, martyr, 40. 

Cotton, Rev. John, opposes Separa- 
tism, 108 ; advises consultation with 
Plymouth, 112; ordination, 113, 
233 ; Roger Williams's dispute, 133 ; 
Antinomian dispute, 138-144; writ- 
ings, 154, 155; at Convention of 
1643, 156; Cambridge Synod, 159; 
writes preface to Platform, 160; 
Half- Way Covenant views, 174; 
quote<l, 219, 230; death, 183. 

Creed of 1S83, the, 4 12-4 1 4. 

Councils, a<lvisory, 225, 247, 393, 437. 

Covenant, basis of Cong. Ch., 102, 
217, 218. 



Iilhcw, 97. 

I. HS- 

l=. 278. 293. 

V. 169. 

J««cs. ex, 



[I9-13 



■ u: 



Aullnn- 
.rilmcs, 154; 

.■ay Covenant. 174, 

;8, 1 8 J. 
f liii (ilTicc, 119, tjo, 
p of her odicc, 130, 

M., .iiil 



of 



'. .I'l' 



EX. 443 

K.tnar.b, Prof. B. II., 384. 

I'MwariU, Kcv. Jcinnlhan, thcolnfpc 
1-iewt, tS4, >S5. 167, jftr>-]R6; 
Kv.ingelulic acliviljr, 153-159, 165, 
36(1; iniliM mUiiloni, 169, 174; 
appCKct llatf-Way Covenanl, iSl, 
1S3; views on orijpnal sin, 174- 
376, 3841 on Arianum, 177; irca- 
■i>e<inlhcAffn:lionsl8l: Humble 
In<iuitr,i!l3 ; Freiiluiii of Wilt. 283 ; 
Nalurc of Virtne, 184, iRj ; ilis- 
cii>lii, 1S6 M]q. ; also 314. 

Kilwnrdt, Rev. Jonatlinn, Jr., life- 
work, 293-299: on tht nl.incment, 
197-199; annwiT In (.'hauncv, 
195, 196; riui of Union, 316; 
aUa 30s. 306, 314, 33a. 

lulM-anln, Mrs. S.vih, 354, 186. 

KilwanU, Kcv. Timothy, 154. 

■" ■■ Kcv. CushinE, 377, 378, 391, 



.WJ- 



116. 



uling, 116-119, 339. 
,iii>i, KCV. Julm, itt!iiMs llnolicr in 

li-ochin^ 93J at Roiliury. 115; 

Indian mii^iims i^S-'^g; aUu 

1R3- 
iti^aWlh, Quc.-n. cccIe^^!l.^L^cal jmU 



Ky. 



.ulnn 
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liams <lis})utc, 129, 131; against 

Qualicrs, 147. 
Episcopacy, established in New ICng- 

lantl, 193; exemption laws in favor 

of, 234, 235; prevents a Symnl, 

212. 
Evarts, Jeremiah, 339. 
Karrar, Samuel, 349. 
Faunce, Elder Thomas, 228. 
Female Cent Institution, 313. 
Finney, I'res. Charles C, work and 

theolojjy, 363-365. 
Fisher, I*rof. Ccorgc P., 397. 
Fisk University, 404. 
Fiskc, Ji>hn, cite<l, 149, 167. 
Filch, l»rof. EleazarT., 354, 35$. 357- 
Fit/, Richard, early Congregational- 

ist, 28-30, 41. 
Flynt, Rev. Josiah, 189. 
Foxcroft, Rev. Thomas, 266, 272, 

, 274. 
Freeman, Rev. James, Unitari.in 

views and letters, 330, 331, m^ 

33«. 339- 
Fuller, Samuel, in ch. at Plymouth, 

65* 74; influence in Congregation - 

.ili/ing the Mass. Puritans, 100- 

112. 

Funerals, early customs, 245, 246. 

Gager, William, 113. 

Gardiner, Samuel R., quoted, 91. 

(lay. Rev. El>enezer, 278. 

(jce. Rev. Joshua, 264, 266. 

Gillelt, Rev. T. P., 359. 

GtKxlwin, Rev. E. P., 417. 

Gtxxiwin, Elder William, 1 16. 

(]<M>kin, Capt. Daniel, 168. 

Gorges, Sir Fcrdinando, 95, 130. 

Gott, Charles, letter <|Ui>ted, 105, 106. 

Graham, Rev. John, 258. 

Great Awakening, the, 255-260; con- 
se(|uences, 260-266 ; rapid decline, 
264, 265. 

Grebel, Anabaptist leader, 9. 

Grecnham, Rev. Richard, ]Uowne*s 
teacher, ^%, 

GreenwoiKl, John, early life, 42; la- 
bors and sulTerings, 29, 41-44, 49; 
writings, 44; martyrdom, 50. 

(jriO'in, Rev. Edward Dorr, 294; 
atonement, 209; quoted on the re- 
vivals, 320; lk>ston jKistoratc, 337. 



Grindal, Edmund, .\rchbishop, op- 
|>oses use of vestments, 17; exam- 
ination of Ixmdon Separatists, 28; 
opposes Browne, 37. 

(«rotius Hugo, 299. 

Guilford, settknl, 122, 1 23. 

Guyse, Rev. John, 255. 

Half- Way Covenant, beginnings of 
discussion, 156, 158, 160; its na- 
ture and course, 1 70-182 ; also 220, 
262, 283, 287, 366. 

II.-1II, (lordon, missionary, 322, 324. 

Hall, Rev. Richard, 375, 376. 

Hampton Court Conference, 79, 80, 
86. 

Hamnton Institute, 403. 

Harrison, Robert, associated with 
Browne, 35-37, 39, 40- 

Hart, Rev. William, 291, 292. 

Hartford church organized, 1 16 ; early 
public schools, 152. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 359- 

361, 390. 423. 425- 

Harvard College founde<l, 151, 152; 
op}X)ses Whiteficld, 265; Ixxomes 
Unitari.in, 334, 335; ministerial 
education, 346; Divinity School, 
354 ; sociological instruction, 423. 

Harvey, Rev. Joseph, 358, 359. 

Haynes, Gov. John, 116, 118, 139; 
banishment of Roger Williams', 134, 

13S- 
Haynes, Rev. Joseph, 178. 

Hazen, Rev. H. A., 384. 

Heads of Agreement, 202, 203, 207. 

Hem men way. Rev. Moses, 291, 292. 

Hewit, Rev. Nathaniel, 359. 

Higginson, Rev. Francis, feeling to- 
ward Ch. of England, 99; sent as 
minister to Salem, 104, 105 ; or- 
dained, 105-107; death, 129; also 

Higginson, Rev. John, 1)Cginnings of 
Salem, 104; at Guilford, 123; An- 
tinomian Syno<l, 143; ordin.ition at 
Salem, 224; C«mfession of 16S0, 
188, 189. 

Hobart, Rev. L. Smith, 381, 389. 

Hob.irt, Rev. Peter, 155. 

Hobbes, Thomas, philosopher, 284. 

Holliman, Ezekiel, 135, 136. 

Hoi lis, Thomas, 346, 



i 



J 
. I 



"•rKi»N Krv. J..s;..,I,, ,ft, 
"'Kiici- ..II w..,, „' ' -9 

<-f An o.-!:l'^"v"''"' '*«'■"> 
ifiint. Kcv. T 1) Jo '*^'^' 9- 

151. ** '•»5» a/so I 
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Manwaring, Rev. Roger, 88. 

Marsh, Rev. Krc«lcrick, 359. 

Martin Mar -prelate tracts, 47. 

Massachusetts, settlement, 9S~Il6> 
early diniculties of situation, 126- 
12S; severity lo\var<l dissenters, 
128-148; governmental interfer- 
ence in church affairs, 114, 115, 

137. «3^ >46. 173. >75. 248. 249; 
legislature founds a college and 
schools, 151, 152; calls synods, 
'5^» *75» '7^t 187; approves Com- 
hridge riaift>r'M, i(x>, 161 ; legisla- 
ture becomes a missionary' society, 
164, 165, 249 ; loss of original char- 
ter, 190-195; the charter of 1691, 
19S> '9^» government refuses to 
call asyncxK 212; burns Pynchon's 
lM)ok, 216; law regarding ministe- 
rial election and support, 221, 232, 
233, 234; toleration of dissenters, 
234-236; Cong, disestablished, 236, 
329. 

Massachusetts Convention, Annual 
Ministerial, 201, 334; testimony 
against Whitefield, 263. 

Massachusetts Cicneral Association, 

i^n^ 334. 

" Massachusetts Missionary Maga- 
zine," 313, 336. 348. 
M.'Lssachusetts Missionary Society, 

l^i^ llh 348. 
Mather, Rev. Cotton, ministry, 184; 

witchcraft excitement, 197, 198; 

Trtjposals of 1705, 202 ; ]K'tition for 

Synrvl, 1 725, 212; religious views 

of New Kngland, 216; cited, 182; 

quotctl, 99, 146, 22Sf 229, 239- 

241, 245, 246. 253. 

Mather, Rev. Increase, life and influ- 
ence, 183-190, 194-196, 199-201, 
203; tcachership, 227; Ilalf-Way 
Covenant discussion, 177, 178, 
183 ; opiK>ses Stoddardcanism, 180; 
lKx>ks burned, 259. 

Mather, Rev. Moses, 292. 

Mather, Rev. Richard, settlement, 
"37. «3^I writings, 154, 155; Cam- 
bridge IMatform, 1 59-161; Half- 
Way Covenant views, 174-177; 
also 183. 

Mather, Rev. Samuel, 295. 



Maverick, Rev. John, 110. 

Maxcy, Rev. Jon;ahan, 299. 

Mayflower Compact, 66, 67. 

Mayhew, Rev. Experience, his "Grace 
Defended," 270, 271, 276. 

Mayhew, Rev. Jonathan, Artan views, 
276-279, 287; other writings, 291 ; 
also 33a 

Mayhew, Thomas, and lliomas, Jr., 
missionary efforts, 165, 166, 270. 

Meeting-houses, 237, 238. 

Melanchthon, Philip, 5. 

Menno Simons, lo. 

Mennonitcs, 10. 

Metcalf, Theron, 342. 

Michigan, Association formed, 371 ; 
seeks greater Cong, union, 381 ; 
Chicago Sem., 389. 

Middlebury College, 31a 

Milford, settled, 1 21, 122. 

Millen.iry Petition, 79. 

Mills, Rev. Jedidiah, 291. 

Mills, Rev. Samuel J., 322. 

Mills, Rev. S. J., Jr., his mission- 
ary endeavors, 322-324, 372, 376; 
death, 324. 

Milton, John, 268; quoted, 94. 

Ministerial licensure (see Licensure) 
Relief Fund, 429 ; settlement, 220- 
226; standing, 392-394; support, 
231-237; training (see Theological 
Education). 

Minnesota, Cong, beginnings in, 375, 

376. 

•• Missionary Herald," the, 336. 

Missions, foreign, lieginning, 322. 
See also American Ikxird. 

Missions, home, lieginnings in Conn., 
311, 312; in other New Knghind 
.States, 313, 314; Western work, 
3:4; ** IMan of Union," 316-319. 

Missouri, Cong, beginnings in, 376, 

377- 
Mitchell, Rev. Jonathan, 177, 183. 

Montagu, Dr. Richard, Anglican 
views, 88. 

Morse, Rev. Jedidiah, paslor.ite, 332 ; 
anti- Unitarian polemics, 335, 337, 
338; founding of Andover Sem., 

349. 3SOJ also 294. 
M«)rton, Rev. Charles, 198, 199. 
Morton, Thomas, 73, 128. 



cnnlnl, 408-411: 
J, 411; iUcrtcd- 
.4; the bcncvo- 

'<•'. 359. 3^3- 

.-if.n.iry Sixiuly, 

Lnlf>f. 119-114; 
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Olii Soulh Ch. kI Huston, tormcil.i 79 ; 

1.I50 337- 
Ol.lhain, jolin, at I'lymoath, 70, 71. 
Orilinnlion. izt-Ilt. 
(Jti'^on, Cong, brginningi in, 377, 

378. 



301. 
I'ncific llicol'i^iml Sciii[nar]:, 591. 
"l-anoiiliil," ihc, 335, 330. 34°. 

34S. 348. 3SO- 
1'arlkh. Sec Socictjr. 
Park, I'rof. K. A., 353: ihc alone- 

imait, i99; Coni;. Lil.rary, 384: 

Klatemcnt of polity, 400; Am. 

Ilunnl, 417: <iOot«l, 394. 
I'ark Street Ch., Uiuton, iirj^ani^cil, 

337. 
Pirlicr, Rc». Thomai, 155. 
r.tfris, Kcv. Snmuel, 197. 
I'arions, Kcv, Janalhan, ijS, 2S9' 
ratlrldi-e, Kl-v. Kalph, 159, 160, 

'74. "75- 
i'astur, nature of his olTice, »l(\ 117. 
t'atlun, Rn. William W., 390, 409. 
['Lorson, l'r<i!. K1ij)hiilL'l, founilin); uf 
Sen,., 348-3S*. 



I'l-IuIk'! 

IV-I 



.n, Kvv 
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I, Jiihn, early life, 47; 
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Pitkin, William, 171, 173. 

riaii ttf Tnion, 316-319; nature, 316, 
317; workini;.s. 3icS, 370-373; re- 
pudiated by C)l<l ScIkioI l*rcsh., 
3i7;l>y C.m!;.. 317. 3S1, 3S2. 

ronicTDy, Kcv. Hcnjainin, 258. 

lV>nd, Kcv. KmHrti, 354. 

Tortcr, I*rof. KlK*nc/er, 353. 

INirtcr, Kcv. Kli|>balct, lilKTol views, 

I*«>rtcr, Kcv. John, 271, 272. 

lV>rtcr, Kcv. Noah, 323. 

Post, Kcv. Truman M., 377, 395. 

Prayer-nicclinj^R, 32 1. 

Prcshytcrianism, in early New Eng- 
land, 155: English Pres. 1>ccomcs 
largely Arian, 2()8; friendly rela- 
tions with Cong., 209, 306, 307, 
314-316; Plan of Union, 316-319; 
asstx'iatcd in foreign and home 
missi.ms, 325, 326, 328. 

Priestley, Kcv. Joseph, 331. 338,339. 

Prince, Kcv. Thomas, 264-266, 274; 
cited, no. 

Proposals of 1 70$, 202-204, 207, 209. 

Prudden, Kcv. Peter, of Milford, 
119-122, 174. 

Puritanism, its genesis, 14-18; its 
secimd stage, 18-20; its limitations, 
20-22 ; political ideals, 25 ; how 
differing from Separatism, 77, 78, 
109 ; under James I., 79-86 ; strong- 
ly Calvinistic, 86; it seeks uniform- 
ity of iK'licf, 87; oppressed by 
Laud, 91-94; the " lectureships," 
91 ; Puritanism settles Mass., 95- 
97 ; num1)cr and c]u.'ility of immi- 
grants, 97, 98 ; did not come to estab- 
lish religious lilierty, 98, 99; Con- 
gregatitmalizcil by the l^ilgrims, 
100-109; want of tolerance, 105, 
107, 108, 125-147; other character- 
istics, 149-153. 

Pynchon, William, 96; theory of the 
atonement, 215, 216. 

Quakers, op|K>scd by Puritans, 147, 
148, 150; exemption laws, 235. 

Quint, Kcv. A. H . , 387, 388, 398, 400, 
409. 

Raikes, Rol)ert, 321. 

Kaleigh, Sir Waller, estimate of 
Hrownist strength, 50. 



Randolph, Edward, 191, 193. 
R.asieres, Isaac dc, description of 

Plymouth, 73, 74. 
Ratliffe, or Katcliffe, Philip, 128. 
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